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ApRYAYA Il. = fo 
Daily Lesson I. . 
Section (1). 
Delailed Examination of Doubt. 
[Sütras 1—7.] 
BuAsya. 3 
[P. 60, L. 1 to L. 11.]| : 
After this proceeds the detailed ewamination of Pramana 
and the other categories. And, inasmuch as every definitive 
cognition has been declared (in Sūtra 1-1-41) to consist in the 
‘ascertainment of the real character of a thing after duly 
deliberating over the two sides.of the question,’ (whereby 
deliberation or Doubt, is made the precursor of all Definite 
Coguition)—it is Doubt that is examined first of all. * 
Sūtra (1). 
* No DOUBT CAN ARISE EITHER FROM THE CERTAIN 
COGNITION OF PROPERTIES COMMON TO SEVERAL OBJECTS, 
OR FROM THE CERTAIN COGNITION OF CHARACTERS BELONG- 
ING TO ONLY ONE OF THE OBJECTS. T 
(a) “As a matter of fact, Doubt arises from the cognition 
* of common properties, and not from the properties onlyT;— 
“ (b) or again, as a matter of fact, we do not find any Doubt 
* arising from the mere cognition of the property and the 
“ things possessing that property ;—i.¢. no Doubt is found to - 


9'The Vartika gives further reasons tor beginning the detailed examination 
with.Doubt, even though the enunciation has begun with Pramana. 

T Stitraslto 5 embody the Parvapaksa view—which traverses the explana- 
tion of Doubt provided in Sü. 1-1-23. 

{This opening sentence of the BAzsya is a little obscüre. The words of the 
Sütra apparently mean that * Doubt does not arise from the cognition of common 
properties’ ; while the Bhésya represents the sense to be that ‘Doubt arises from the 
cognition of common properties.’ The explanation given in the Footnote (in the 
Vizianagram Series Edition) is in itself a forced one : butit would be acceptable if it 
did'not make this opening sentence identical in sense with what follows as the fourth 
alternative explanation provided by the BAásya in L. 8 below. Both the Vartika 
and the Tutparya have felt this difficulty. The former characterises this first state- 
meut of the Parvapaksa as * Yathashruti wtthanam,’ and the latter remarks that the 
statement is made regardless of the explanations that have been provided under Si. 
1-1-28. The real explanation is as follows, as is made clear in the Bhasyachandra. 

The present Sü. I contains three statements—I SSUUIRPUIQH HT. A gua: 


` (this denies the first statement in Si. 1-1-23, viz. NWTIN IURE: SET: ) ;this is inter- 


preted by the Bhà. as representing the four pürvapaksas :—(a) taking TTAPA of Sa. 
1-1-23 to mean mere presence or connection, and denying that mere presence of common. 
properties gives rise to Doubt, which only arises when these properties are duly 
recognised ; (b) taking qaf to mean cognition, and denying that auy doubt can 
arse even from the recognition of common properties in ouly one of the two things 
that enter into the doubt ; (c) taking g«w(xt—definite ascertainment ; and (d) stating the 
objection ina different manner from (6) IL saaara a FF: (this 
denies the ssa taut of Su. 1-1-23, which containing the same term SAI is 
Open to all the four purvapaksas that have been urged above. IIT. sela A- 
* s * 
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* arise at the time that the observer has the idea ' I perceive 
** a property common to these two things*;—(c) or it is nof 
* possible for any Doubt to arise from the cognition of com- 
‘mon properties, when the thing (in regard to which the 
** common properties are perceived) is different (from that in 
* which the common properties are perceived); e.g. when the 
“ cognition (of common properties) appears in regard to one 
* thing, for instance Colour, the Doubt cannot arise in regard 
“to another thing, for instance Touch ;—(d) or lastly, from 
* Aghyavsüya,— which stands for conviction, certain cognition, 
“there cannot arise Doubt, which stands for uncertain 
* cognition ; as in this case there would be no affinity between 
* Cause and effect (which is essential). 

“These same objections apply also to the view that Doubt 
“ arises anékadharmadhyavsayat, i.e., from the ccnviction of 
* the properties of several things. 

* Nor does Doubt ever arise from the cognition of the 
* properties of any one outof two things ; on the contrary, 
“from such cognition there arises the certain cognition of 
* that one thing. "T 

Vartika on Su. (1). 
[ P. 183, L. 4 to P. 185, L. 3]. 
Introductory. 

Ithas been declared in the Bhasya [Trans. P. 11) that 
—‘ the Science of Reasoning proceeds by three! processes, by 
enunciation, by definition and by ezamination';—of these the 
Hnunciation and Definition (of the Categories) have been ex- 
plained under the foregoing Adhyaya ; next to follow is theic 
Examination. Inasmuch as the Definition of the Categories 
has followed the order in which they were enunicated, the 
same order should be observed in the Haamination also; so 
that the categories should be examined in the same order; 
and as the first category to be enunciated and defined was 
Pramaga, it would be only right to begin the Examination also 
with the same. Though thus the opening of the present 


? ‘This thing (which is seen) and that thing (which is remembered) ; eX Taney 
axan sag ANAT ewcr aa dwata—says Bhasyachandra. : 

T This alternative takes ‘anéka ' as equivalent to ‘anyatara, ‘one of the two 
similar things, 
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Adhyaya should be the occasion for starting the Bamination 
of the Pramünas, the Sūtra skips over these, and proceeds 
with the Examination of Doubt. * Why shoald there bea 
Doubt is the first to be examined, 
because it is the principal accessory of all ecaminalion ; as is 
clear from the definition that the Sūtra (1-1-41) hasprovidedof 
Definitive Cognition as the ‘ascertainment of the real cbarac- 


€ 


(3:23). 
i 


change in the order 


ter ofa thing after due pondering over the two sides of tha: 
question’ [where it is shown that pondering, i.e. Doubt, 
stands at the base of all cogitation]. “But it has been 
declared (in the Bhasya, Text P. 48, L. 10 to 13) that it is not 
necessary that every Definitive Cognition should proceed after 
due pondering over the two sides of a question; and it has 
been added that im the case of Discussion the definitive cogni- 
tion is arrived at by moans of the arguments in support 
of the two sides of the question; and that in the case of a 
Scientific Treatise, it is arrived at without any (Doubt) at all. 
So that the present enquiry forming part of a scientific 
treatise, there is no reason why it should begin the section on 
Heamination with Doubt; specially as it is only in the case of 
Hypothetical Reasoning that enquiry is preceded by Doubt.” 
It is quite true that Doubt is not a necessary factor in all 
Definitive Cognition; but it is a necessary element in 
all enquiry; the Definitive Cognition may or may nob 
be preceded by Doubt, but enquiry must always be pre- 
ceded by Doubt. What the Bhiasya has said in regard 
to the absence of Doubt in Discussion and Scientific 
Treatises is only with reference to the two parties to the 
discussion ; the sense being that in regard to matters 
dealt with in the Science there is no doubt in the minds of 
the two controversialists, both of them (being learned and 
hence) quite certain as to the doctrines of the Science ;* and ^ 


* The TGfparya adds—‘ It is only when the two persons are fully learned 
that they have no doubts in regard to what is contained in the Shastra ; but when 
the discussion is held between two students, or between a student and his 
tutor, there is certainly room for doubt ; in which case the Investigation is preceded 
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as regards the Science itself, of course there is no room for 
doubt;asthe matters it deals with are such as are fully ascertain- 
ed by the writer and are not open to doubt. For instance, in the 
course of discussion (on the eternalityof words) the controver- 
sialists proceed to examine whether the arguments in support 
of eternality or those in support of non-eternality are the stron- 
ger of the two ; and in the Science also there is enquiry as to 
‘the effectiveness or otherwise of the arguments that are 
adduced (in support of a certain doctrine); 
Venj P-ga and for the ascertaining ofthis there has 
to be a Doubt. So that all enquiry being preceded by Doubt, 
and the entire process of Examination being dependent upon 
Doubt, it is Doubt that is examined first of all, 


Now Doubt isa cognition of the nature of uncertainty 
in regard to the exact nature of a thing. Jt might be urged 
that this involves a contradiction in terms,—that which is 
Cognition being asserted to be of the nature of uncertainty 
involving a contradiction [cognition always standing for 
definite certain cognition]. But this would not be true ; as 
such an argument would show that the objector does not 
grasp the true nature of Coznitions : as a matter of fact, by 
itself Cognition is absolutely vague and abstract; so thas 
when it appears in connection with an object, all that happens 
to it is that it becomes defined and concrete ; and it does not 
necessarily follow that it apprehends the true nature of that 
object. 


This Doubt having been defined (in Sü. 1-1-23) as‘ that 
wayering Judgment arising from the cognition of common 
properties &c. &c.’,—the following exception is taken to that 
definition. 


by doubt.’ The Parishuddi remarks—In the Shastra the Investigation is for 
the benefit of the Pupil ; and the Pupil certainly has his doubts. In discussion 
also it is true that the parties are certain as to their conclusions ; but they also have 
their doubts as to the comparative strength and weakness of their arguments; and 
this is ascertained by Investigation, 
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Vo Doubt can arise, $c. $c."—says the Sütra. The 
objection herein urged js against what is directly expressed 
by the words of the definition (provided in Su. 1-1-23).* 


[The sense of the objection is as follows]—* (a) Doubt 
arises, as a matter of fact, from the Cogni- 
tion of a common property, and not mere- 
‘ly from the common property; what becomes a cause 
* of Doubt is that common property which is cognised.—(b) 
* Or, no Doubt is found to arise from the mere cognition o£ 
* the property and the things possessing that property; for 
instance, where do we ever have any Doubt following from 
“the cognition of a property and the things possessing it, 
‘whichis expressed iu the conception that ‘I perceive a 
‘property common to these things’ ?t—/c) Or no doubt arises 
‘where the two things are different; that is to say, 
“no Doubt arises in vegard to one thing when what 
* js perceived is a totally different thing {.—(d) Or the 
“Cognition of common property cannot be the cause of 
* Doubt, as a cognition partakes of the nature of certainty, 
* which is absent in Doubt |and certainly what is certain in 
* jits character cannot be the cause of what is not-certain]. 
* (e) These same arguments hold good in regard to the 
* cognition of the properties «f. several objects.’ $(e.1) No - 
* doubt can arise with regard to things perceived and not per- 
** ceived (2. g., the post and the man); it cannot arise with regard 
* to whatis perceived, because what is perceived is known 
* with certainty; nor can it arise with regard to what is not 
* perceived, for the simple reason that it is not perceived. 
* (o.2) It is not right to assert that Doubt arises from ' the 


Pürvapaksa. 


© This, says the Ta@tparya, has been added because the objections urged do 
not atall lie against the definition that has been deduced by the Bhasya from the 
words of the Sutra. 

T For instance, when the observer perceives the max and the post, and also their 
common property, tallness—no Doubt arises. 


LE.g. When what is perceived by the eye is the post, there can be no doubt 
in regard to Man. 


^ 8 The Vartika adds four further items to the Parcapatiye: 
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*! cognition of common properties’; as it often happens that 
* even when there is * cognition of common properties,’ no 
* Doubt arises; that is to say, Doubt is not found to appear 
* even when the *cognition of common properties "is present ; 
* as for instance, when we cognise, in Sound, the character of 
“ being a product (which is common to Sound along with 
‘many other things), there does not arise any Doubt at all 
fon the contrary, there appears the certain conviction of its 
* non-cternality]. (e.3) Nor will it be right to assert that* 
« whatis meant is that Doubt arises only when there is 
* * cognition of common characters’ [and not that whenever 
“there is such cognition Doubt must arise] ;—this will not 
“be right; for as a matter of fact Doubt is found to arise 
. “otherwise also; for instance, Doubt arises 
YORE eae “when on finding mutually. contradictory 
* properties co-existing in the same thing, one fails to com- 
* prehend the real character of that thing ; as we find in the 
“case of the ‘neutralised’ probans. (e.4) Lastly, the 
* property which subsists in only one thing cannot be called 
“c common’; and (in tue case of Doubt, with regard to Maa 
“and Post, for instance) the property (tallness) is perceived 
* as subsisting in only one thing (the Post;) and certainly that 
** which subsists in only one thing cannot be called * common,’ 
Sūtra (2) 
(f) “Nok FROM THE COGNITION OF DIVERSITY OF OPINIONS, 
OR FROM THAT OF UNCERTAINTY.” 
mE = Bhāşya on Su. (2) 
[P. 60, L. 13 to P. 61, L. 2.] 


mÅ Doubt does not arise either from ‘diversity of 
“opinions only, or from ‘uncertainty’ only ;in fact Doubt 


© The reading in lines 19—21 of the Text is not quite satisfactory in either ] 


of 
ditions. The B ition rea S in li 
the two editions enares edition reads * waaina in line 19 as well as in 


], 21 ; the Bib. Ind. edition reads ¢ wana. a’ in 1, 19, and“ avrauirea ’ in J. 21. 


The right reading apparently is simply ‘€ waama inl 19 (as readin the Bib 
Ind. edition) and ‘ maararea’ in |. 21 (as found in the Benares edition), 
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« appears in a man who knows of the ‘diversity of opinions';— 
* similarly it appears in one who is cognisant of the 
* uncertainty. * (2) Or, how could any Doubt arise from 
« the certain cognition of the fact that ‘some people think 
« that the Soul exists, while others think that it does not 
“ exist’? Similarly,t in regard to the ‘uncertainty of per- 
“ ception’ (which has been held in Su, 1-1-23, to be & cause 
* of Doubt). What happens in the case of uncertainty is 
* thattheobserver duly recognises that there can be no certainty 
* as to the thing being perceived (actually cognised as pos- 
« sessed of a certain character) and also that there is no 
* certainty as to its being mot perceived (actually cognised 
“as not possessing a certain character); and when each of 
“ these facts is duly cognised, there can be no Doubt? 


Vartika on St, 2. 
[P. 185, L. 6 to L. 7.] 
‘ The arguments put forward above serve also to preclude 
* the view that Doubt arises from the cognition of difference 
“ of opinions and from that of uncertainty. Doubt arises from 
“ the cognition of difference of opinion and from thatof un- 
* certainty, and not merely from ‘difference of opinion’ and 
* ‘uncertainty.’ | 
: Sütra (3). 
(g) ‘ ALSO BECAUSE IN A CASE OF DIVERSITY OF OPINION 
THERE JS CERTAINTY OF CONVICTION. 
Bhasya on Su. (3). 
[126 Gil, L. 4, L. 6]. 
“ That which you regard to be a case of ‘diversity of 
“ opinions’ is a case of certain conviction ; it represents the 
“ certain conviction of two persons in regard to two opposite 
* ideas [one man being certain of the ewistence of the Soul 


*The Bhasyachandra says that this Pürvapaksa emanates from one who does 
not rightly comprehend the meanings of the two terms  vipratipatti' and ' 
tà as contained in Si. 1-1-23, and hence denies the fact of Doubt proceeding from these. 

And here also in the Bhasya, the statement of the Pürvapaksa (1) proceeds on 
the basis of the term ' upapatti’ being taken to signify mere presence, while that 
in (2) is based upon ‘ upapatti’ signifying cognition. 

T FUT gives better sense—and is found in the Puri Mss. as also in three other Mss. 

i The Bhasyachandra interprets ‘ upalabdhi > as means 
Possessing a character, and ‘anupalabdhi’ 


it. So that in cases of uncertainty 
-an 


h 


avyavas- 


of cognising a thing as 
as a means of cognising it as not possessing 
all that the observer feelsis that there is neither 
y proof nor disproof of a certain fact ; and what this means is that the man will 


ave no idea at all, and not that he will have a doubt, E 
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* while the other is certain of its non-existence, each man 
* having a firm conviction in regard to his own opinion, 
** which is contrary to the opinion of another person.]. So 
“that if Doubt arose from ‘diversity of opinions,’ it would 
* arise also from ' certain conviction’ (which is absurd). 
Vartiks on Su. (3). 
[ P. 185, L. 8.] 
** As there is certainty of conviction in the case of what 
“ you call ‘diversity of opinions,’ it is not a case of * diversity 
'* of opinions’ at all [That would be a case of real * diversity 
“ of opinions’ where the two opinions are held by the same 
* man, and not when they are held by different men ; as 
* when one man holds that Soul exists and another holds 
* that ib does not exist; and it is only in the former case 
* that the man would be in doubt]. 
Sulra (4). 
(h) * FURTHER, BECAUSE UNCERTAINTY ITSELF IS QUITE 
G OERTAIN IN ITS UNCERTAIN CHARACTER [No Dour 
CAN ARISE FROM IT)”. 


Bhasya on Su, (4). 


[P..61, L. 8 to L, 10.] 


“No Doubt can arise—this has to be added to the Sūtra, 
. * The meaning is this:—If the Uncertainty (that has been held 
* to be the cause of Doubt) is, in itself, quite certain, then, 
* inasmuch as there is certainty—it would not bea case of 
** Uncertainty at all; so that there should beno Doubt possible. 
* Tf, on the other hand, the Uncertuinty* is not quite certain 
** 3n its own character, this would mean that it is not a real 
** Uncertainty at all, being not certain in its uncertain 
“ character ; and in this case also no Doubt should arise." 


Vartika on Su. (4). 
[ P. 185, Ll. 10-11]. 
* Inasmuch as every Uncertainty must be certain in its 
* own charaoter, there can be no real Uncertainty at all (from 
which Doubt would arise). 
- * The printed text reads ‘oyavastha’, but the sense requires ‘avyavastha " 
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Sülra (9). — 
(f) * Last.y, DOUBT WOULD NEVER CEASE ; INASMUCH 
AS THE PROPERTY (WHOSE COGNITION GIVES RISE TO THE 
* [oUBT) CONTINUES TO EXIST." 


Bhasya on Su, (5). 
[P. 61, L. 12 to 14.] 


* You hold that Doubt arises from the cognition of a 
common property; now on this theory Doubt should be 
absolutely persistent ;* for inasmuch as the cognition of 
the common property (which isthe cause) does not cease 
to exiat, thero should be no cessatioa of the Doubt (which is 
the effect). As a matter of fact, even while oneis pondering 
over a certain thing (the Post, for instance), this thing does 
,. not cease to be known as possessing the (common) property 

(Talluess for instance, whose perception may have given 
rise to Doubt); in fact it always retains that property [so 
that when the cause is there, the effect, in the shape of 
* the Doubt, must be there also]. 


Vartika on Su. (9). 
( P. 185, Ll, 15-24.] 
* Such causes a3 the ‘common property’ and the like 
* being persistent in the thing, Doubt should be eternal ; 
such is the meaning of Sura. "' 


Bhasya on S. (6). Y Ou te * liti 
[P. 61, L. 14 to P. 64, L. 6.] 
To the above detailed Objection (embodied in Sitras 
1—5), the following is the reply briefly stated 
(in one Sütra)— 
Sutra (6). 
Waen DouBT IS HELD TO ARISE ONLY FROM SUCH 
OOGNITION AS HAS BREN DESCRIBED (IN SU. 1-1-23) as 
NOT APPREHENDING THE SPECIFIC OHARAOTER OF ANY ONE 
OBJECT, | —THERD IS NO POSSIBILITY OF EITHER THERE BEING: 


Siddbanta. 


9 J. E. It should continue even when the distinguishing feature of any one thing 
would be clearly perceived. 

t Though this is a qualification of Doubt, it may be regarded-as qualifying the 
Source of Doubt also— Bhasyachandra. 
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No DOUBT AT ALD, OR OF THERE ARISING A Docet THAT 

WOULD BE UNCEASINGLY PERSISTENT.” (Sv. 6). 

There arises no such contingency as that no Doubt should 
arise, or that (when arisen) the Doubt should never cease. 

“How so?” 

(a) Well, it has been argued by the Pairvapaksin (Bhasya 
P. 60, L. 2) that * what is the cause of Doubt is the cognition 
of the common property, and not the common property 
itself’;—and this is quite true. * Why then is not this 
fact clearly menticned (in the Sūtra) F” For 
the simple reason that this is already implied 
in the term * wish@sapeksah’;‘in which the definite cognition 
of the specific character of any one object is wanting’ (Su. 
1-1-23). By the ‘apeksa’ of the ‘specific character’is meant 
the wanting to know it;$ and this is real and effective (and 
possible: only while the specific character is not perceived ; 
and when the Szíra does not use the term * samainadharma- 
peksah', ‘wanting the cognition of the common property’; 
this omission means that there is no wanting of the cognition 
of the common property ;and this no wanting would be pos- 
sible only when there is direct cognition of the common 
property ; so that by the force of this (omission of the wanting 
of the cognition of the common property, it is implied that 
there is cognition of the common property, from which cogni- 
tion the Doubt arises. $ As a matter or fact however, tho 
Piirvipskga argument is set aside by the presence of the 
term * upapalti' itself in the St, (1-1-23): What the Sūtra 
says is that Doubt arises from the‘ upapatli’ of the common 
property ; and there can be no upapalti of a thing apart from 
the cognition of its existence; for a common property whose 


Bha. P. 62. 


existence is not cognised would be as good as mon-evis- 


tent. Then again [even granting that the term * up»patti* 
denotes mere presence, and not cognition of eeistence|, a 
term that expresses an object also generally denotes the 


* The Nyàyasütravivarana explains the term ‘vishé 
mean‘ depending upon such peculiar circumstantes 
culties caused by the remoteness of the object 
obstruct the correct perception of it)’. 


f imag is the correct reading as found'in both Puri MSS. ‘Doubts of 
any one kind cannot go on appearing unceasingly '— Bhasyachandra 
d 7. E. * The absence of its Knowledge ’—says’the Bhasyachandra. 
: -8 Tuis answer to the Parvapaksa proceeds on the admission that the word 
upapatti'in Si. 1-1-23 means presence—the meaning assigned to the term by the 


Pürvapaksi n. Tie real answer however is that the term * upapatti ' itself means 
cognilion ; and this answer follows in the next sentence. x 


süpeksah" of this Sūtra to 
as tle non-realisation of the diffi- 
(und such other couditicns which 
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cognition of that object; e. g. when in ordinary parlance 
people say, ‘fire is inferred from smoke’, what this 
assertion is understood to mean is that ‘Fire is inferred 
from the perception of smoke’; and why is it so ? Simply 
because fire is inferred only when one has perceived the 
smoke, and not while he does not perceive it; and yet in 
the said. assertion, we do not find the term * perception’, 
though everyone admits that that is what the assertion means; 
from which it is clear that the person who hears and under- 
stands the said assertion admits that a term expressing 
the object also denotes the cognition of that object. Similarly 
in the case in question, the term *common property ' may 
be taken to denote the cognition of the common property. 

(^ It has been urged in the PZrvapakga v Bhasya, P. 60, 
Ll. 5-6) that—'*No doubt is found to arise at the time 
that the observer has the idea ‘I perceive a property 
common to these two things’, wherein there is an apprehen- - 
sion of the property and the things possessing it." *— But 

what is here asserted refers to what is perceived before 
ithe appearance of Doubt), —theidea present in the observer's 
mind (at the time that Doubt appears) being in the 
following form—‘ I am perceiving now a property that is 
common to two things known to me (perceived by me be- 
fore),—and I am not perceiving any property that belongs to 
any one of them specifically,—how may I find some such 
specific property whereby I may be certain as to one or the 

tother?'—aud eortainly a doubt in this form does not cease mere- 

ly on the perception of a common property bringing to the 
mind that property and the thing possessing that pr. povty. | 

(c) Thirdly, it has been urged (DAasya, P. 60, L 6) that-- cH 

* Doubt with regard to one thing cannot arise from the 
certain conviction with regard to another."— This could be 
rightly urged only against one who holds the view that mere 
certain convietion with regard to one thing is the causeof 

Doubt {and we do not holdany such viewt]. 


* The printed text spoils the passage by wrong punctuation :—I[t should read as— 
SERER] afa unutagen suas afa The Puri MS. *A' reads * gaama ’ 
instead of ‘ SATUA’ as in the printed text, and ihis is more in keeping with the form 
in which this statement has appeared in the Parvapaksa—Bhasya, P. 60, Ll. 5-0. 
Puri Ms. ‘ B’ reads as in the printed text. 

The Tatparya has explained a@aifeecat as equivalent to aat gag, the Bhasya- 
chandra, construes thus—‘ agi? wen AUG aat Td augani 
aagana faa WNUVUT ‘you have assumed that the Doubter's direct appre- 
hension is the cause of Doubt and then urged that &o. &c." 

T Our view being that Doubt arises regarding a thing with specific properties, 
when what is perceived isonly a thing as possessing properties common to moro 


than one thing.—Bhasyachanzra. E 
; Nyāya Fol, IL AS 
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(d) Fourthly, it has been urged (Bhasya, P. 60, L 8) 
that—“(From the certain cognition of common property. 
Doubt cannot arise) as in this case there would not be that 
affinity between cause and effect (which 1s essential)* '—— 
But what constitutes the ‘affinity’ between cause and effect 
is only the fact that the presence and absence of the effect 
are in accordance with the presence and absence of the cause ; 
and further, when between two things it is found that if one 
comes into existence the otheralso comes into existence, and 
if the former does not come to existence, the latter also does 
not come into existence,—then the former is called the 
‘cause’ and the latter the ‘effect’; this is what 
constitutes another affinity ' or ‘homogeneity’ 
(between cause and effect); t and certainly there is this 
‘affinity’ between Doubt and its cause (the perception of 


Common Property).1 


Bha, P. 63. 


(e) The above reasoning also serves to answer the Përva- 
paksa argument urged in (Bhasya, P. 60, L. 10), that no 
Doubt can arise from the cognition of the property of several 
things. 


(f) It has been urged by the Pérvapaksin (under Sit. 2) 
that—' No Doubt can arise from the Cognition of either 
diverse opinions or uncertainty." —Now our answer to this 
is that, (as regards the case of Diverse opinions) when the 
Doubt appears, the idea present in the observer's mind is as 
follows—* From two contradictory statements I find the thing 
to be possessed of contradictory properties,—and I do not 
know of any specific circumstance attending it,—nor do I 


* The certain cognition of common property apprehends the presence of such 
property ; while Doubt apprehends the absence of such property ; and no affinity is 
possible between two such heterogeneous cognitions ;—this is the meaning of the 
Pürvapaksa- Bhásyachandra. . 

+ According to the Bhasyachandra, these are two affinities pointed out here 
as expressed in the translation. It may however be simplerto take the second 
as only explanatory of the first ; the only affinity consisting in the facttlat the 
presence and absence of tlie one are in accordance (simultaneous) with the presenco 


und absence of the other ; that is to say, the affinity consists in the fact that when 
one comes into existence, the other also does the same &c, &c. 


= rJ - 
i The Vartika does not accept this view of ‘affinity’ ; according to it the 


betwe eot the Cognition of common 
property consists in the fact that in both the Cognition of specific properties is 


nee aie 
wanting. The Tatparya adds that according to the view expressed in the Bhasya, 


the case of all efernal causes would be excluded ; as they never come into exislence 


2 
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perceive any such, whereby I could be certain with regard 
to one or the other of the two properties,—— what specific 
circumstance could there be, whereby 1 could become certain 
with regard to ono or the other'?-—And such being the 
well-known form of the Doubt brovght about by the 
Diversity of Opinions (as helped by the non-cognition of 
special conditions), it cannot be rejected simply by reason 
of the comprehension (by the third party) of the ‘diversity 
of opinions.* Nhe same holds good also with regar to * 
what has been urged against Doubt arising from the‘ uncer- 
tainty in regard to perception and non-perception’. T [In 


as 
x 


"d 


this case also the particular form in which the Doubt appears ~ 


makes it clear that it arises from the cognition of uncertainty 
as helped by the non-cognition of special circumstances. 
‘And this Doubt also cannot be rejected merely by reason 
of the cognition of uncertainty |. 


(y) It has been urged (in Sti. 3) that —" Because there is 
certainty of conviction in the case of Diversity of opinions 
(no Doubt can arise from this latter)."—Now what is held 
to be the cavse of Doubt is the Cognition of that which 
is denoted by the term ‘ Diversity of opinions,’ this Cognition — 
being wanting in the conception of any specific character 
(favouring any one of the opinions); and certainly it is not 
fair to discard the view merely by thrusting a different name 
(to what is meant by * diverse opinions `); that is to say, the 
term ‘diverse opinions’ stands for contradictory assertions 
wilh regard to one and the same thing; what gives rise to 
Doubt is the Cognition (by the third party, the enquirer) of 
such assertions, as helped by the non-coguition of any special 
circumstances (in favour of one or the other); aud it cannot 
cease to give rise to doubt merely by your giving to it a 
different name; so that this argument of the Pürvapaksin 


can only delude the ignorant. i} 

ee mur O E a a SN NN 
« fantaa ud ua gives no sense. The Puri MSS. reads fanfau uota quud, Tha 
meaning is that the presence of Doubt in the mind of the observer, the third party, 
is not incompatible with his comprehension of the fact that these two persons hold, 
two different opinions on this point. faaara: arraga Canta i aatan- 


e 


faufacedifa gilas wenfqa uam T faudfag wet: —Bhisyachandra. 


. . < " t 
+ Perception " here stands for * proof in support’ and ^ non-perception" for proof 
against’ ; there is * uacertainty 'in regarding these when the observer does not find 


either ; and this certainly gives rise to Doubt—Bhasyachandra. " 
f lt is true that the individual upholder of each of the diverse opinions has & 


certain convietion on the point ; there is however no such conviction in the mind of . 


A A 
the third party, who ouly hears these opinions expressed, and cannot find any specia 


circumstances in favourof either. _ - 
Nyaya Vol. IT. 18 
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(h) It has been urged (under Sa, 4) that—“ Becanse 
uncertainty itself is quite certain in its uncertain character 
(it cannot give rise to Doubt), "— Well, in arguing thus it is 
admitted that there is such a thing as the* Cause of Doubt," 
and also that it is of the nature of ‘uncertainty’ essentially; 
all that is done is to g've it adifferent naine ‘certainty,’ 
(without denying the thing itself’, —and this name can 
apply to the said thing only in a sense different from its 
natural signification [i.e., Uacertainty can be c: led * certainty 
only in the sense of fixity, definiteness, and not in the sense 
of freedom from doub!]; and this assumption of a different 
name also is absolutely futile; for a certainty can never be 
‘uncertainty’, being as it is, fired in its own (certain) 
character.* So that the assertion made by the Opponent 
does not deny the fact that Doubt is produced by the fact of 
perception and non-perception pertaining to both existence 
and non-existence (of the thing with regard to which the 
Doubt arises), as accompanied by the fact of a specific 
circumstance in favour of either not being available ;—and 
inso far as the said uncertainty is fixed in its uncerlain 
character, it does not lose its own character; hence the 
“uncertainty ° is admitted by (the Opponent’s own asser. 
tion).—Thus it is found that even thouzh a different name 
DERE E, is assumed, it does not prove anything 

different (from the conclusion to which excep- 
tion is meant to be taken). 


7) It has also been urged (in Sa, 5) that—Donbt would 
never cease, as the property continues to persist ”.— But as a 
matter of fact, Doubt is produce 1l, not merely by the common 
property, etc. (whose persistencs would make tho Doubt per- 
sistent), but by th» cognition of the common property, as 
accompanied by a remembrance of the specific characters, (as 
shown under Su. 1-1-23) ; so that thers is no possibility of 
the Doubt being unceasingly persistent. 

(7) Lastly, i$ has been urged by the Pi-vapaksin (in the 
Bhasya, P. 60, L. 10) that—« Doubt Dever arises from the 
Cognition of the properties of any oue out of two things ”. 
—This objection is not well taken ; for it has been distinctly 

2 Some Mss., the Puri M i fai s 8 
Wy SHUT 3 Wah; the former gives better Sense ; a Ho ROREM jo dna 
Hhàsyachandra, which construes the passage thus—sgqeqy ag A Wat e a 


4 a aar Radia Aga aerga 
Eie E. . and i Wrage ee 
thing is endowed with its ms Map E d Le 


not endowed with it’. 
= Nyāya Vol. ZI, 13, 
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stated (in Sa. 1-1-23) that Doubt is that wavering judgment 
which is wunting inthe cognition of the specific Gom nel of a 
thing; and as the * specific character’ can ouly consist in tho 
* property of one out of two things ', when there is a cogni- 
tion of such property, there can be no * wanting in the cogni- 
tion of the specific character ’ [and as such it would not be a 
Doubt at all]. : 


Vartika on Sü. (6). 
( P. 185, L. 15 to P. 188, L. 4.] 

The reply to the Pürvapaksais given in the next Sütra— 
‘When Doubtis held to arise etc. etc.’ [he sense of the reply 
may be thus explained |—The objection is not well conceived ; 
as it isclear that the objector has not understood the mean- 
ing of the original Sütra (1-1-23). 

For instance—(6)# it has been urged that—'* No Doubt 
follows from the cognition of the property and the things 
possessing that property "5 and for this objection there 1s no 
basis at all; as it is clear that the sense of the Sūtra has nos 
been grasped: We do not say that the c»gnised property 
(whose cognition is held to give riso to Doubt) is that of 
the thing cognised; in fact, the idea in the 
mind of the observer is to the effect that—* I 
now perceive a property that is common to the things, Post ' 


Var, P. 186. 


and Man, which I have perceived previously’. This same 
explanation also seryes to set aside the objection taken by the 
Opponent [in Varlika, P. 185, L. 2 (E 4) above] that—* the 
property sabsisting in one thing only cannot be called 
common etc.” 

(c) Secondly it has been urged that— The cognition of 
one thing cannot produce Doubt in regard to another. thing.” 
—This also is baseless; for the simple reason that tha view 
that is controverted has never been held by us. Some 
people offer tho following answer to the objection under 


cd ee o o S oo 
9 The Vartika does not accept the interpretation of Sa. (1), which in the Bhasya 
we have marked as (a). 
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reference-—' I do not mean that the other thing that produces 
Doubt may be any object in general ; what I mean is that ib 13 
a particular kind of different thing; and to the question 
as to what is the peculiarity of that ‘particular kind of 
different thing '—our answer is that its -peculiarity consists 
in its possessing the property perceived; so that our 
meaning is that when a property is perceived, there arises 
Doubt in regard to that particular thing which possesses 
that property ";—and they proceed to point out that there 
is no such peculiarity in the case of Colour and Touch (where 
one is not a property possessed by the other) (and these two 
things are what have been cited by the Pirvapalsa Bhasya 
P, 60, L. 6)” But our opinion is that this is not an 
answer to the Pürvapaksa-argument.* Why? Because 
even so the thing does not cease to be ‘another thing’, what 
we mean is that the thing possessing the property is as much 
‘another thing’ in comparison to the property, as Colour is 
in comparison to Touch; so that the explanation proposed 
. does not do away with the objection that ‘the cognition 
ofone thing cannot produce Doubt in regard to another 


* thing,’ 


Our answer to this objection also is the same as before — 
that the view controverted is not held by us atall: We do not 
hold that the cognition of one thing (the property) produces 
doubt in regard to another thing in the shape of the thing 
possessing that property ; what we do hold is that from the 
cognilion of a thing possessing a common property there arises. 
Doubt with regard to that same thing, in so far as conzerns its 
specific distinctive fea'ures (not perceived at the time).t 


9 Thereading WX1:98; ! qv of the Bib. Ind. edition i 
E d . Ind. edition i i 2 
edition supplies the reading aq * ARIT wf wrg.;w: UNES SOE aa 


T The translation follows the reading of iti Ñ f: 
rai lows gof the Benares edition WATE fads ; the 
Bib. Ind. Edition reads AAS fa, which'means— the Doubt arises with jtm to 


that pane thing which is not perceived at the time as possessinz its distinctive 
features . The sense of the argument is the game in both cases 
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(d) Tho next argument of tho Pürvapaksa has been urged 
on the basis of want of a affinity (Bhüsya p. 60, ll, 9-10) ;—but 
asa matter of fact there is affinity (between the cause, the 
cognition of a thing, and its effect, Doubt) in this that both 
are wanting in the apprehension of the specifio character of 
anything: just as the specific character of a thing is not 
apprehended by the perception of common properties,so also 
it is not apprehended by Doubtalso. By the statement—that 
‘the presence of the effect follows from the effect of the 
cause’—the Bhasya should be understood to mean that the 
said character or relation subsists between the cause and 
effect,—and not that the requisite ‘ affinity "(in the particu: 
lar case in question) consists in that fact; as the character 
would apply to all effects (and not specifically to the parti- 
cular effect in question}—there being no effect whose presence 
ever follows except in the presence of the cause. 


(e) The above reasoning’, says the Bhasya (P. 63, |. 2), 
t also serves to answer the Pürvapaksa argument that no Doubt , 
can arise from the cognition of the property of several 
things >. that is to say, the answer that has been given in 
connection with the case of Doubt arising from the cognition 
of a common property applies also to the case of Doubt 
arising. from the cognition of the property of several things. 


(e(1) , The next argument of the Péarvapaksa (put 
forward in the Varfika) is that—''no Doubt can arise with 
regard to things perceived and not perceived”. This is not 
right; as it is clear that it proceeds from ignorance: 
We do not say that Doubt appears with regard to one thing, 
when what is definitely perceived is an entirely different 
thing ; what we do mean is that when a thing is apprebended 
in a general vague form, there arises Doubt, the essence 
whereof lies in the fact that it does not definitely apprehend 
the specific character of any particular thing. 

` Nyaya Vol. IT. A7 
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(e 2) It has been urged (by the Pürvapaksin, m ee 
Vartika) that—' It ‘often happens that even wego poets 
cognition of common properties, no Doubt arises. i This ake 
is not right; as it shows that the Pürvapaksin goes not 
understand what is meant by ‘common properties (in the 
present connection). The character of being a product (ented 

by the Pürvapaksin) is not a ‘common property’. 
cae in the sense in which this term has been used 
here; the term ‘common property’ has been used here in a 
totally different sense; what is meant by a property being 
‘common’ (in the present connection) is that it subsists in 
the thing intended and also in things other than those 
homogeneous to that thing, and certainly the character of 
being a product cannot be called ‘common ° in this sense, * 

(e 8) Next it has been urged (by the Purvapaksin in the 
Vartika) that—'* Itis not right to assert that Doubt arises 
only when there is cognition of common properties, as Doubt 
is found to arise otherwise also." This is not a right objec- 
tion; as in tho first place the case cited by the Parvapaksin 
isnotadmitted by us to be one of Doubt ; and secondly, the 
restriction objected to (that it is only when there is cognition 
of common properties that Doubt arises) is not accepted by 
us. That ‘Doubt arises from the perception of mutually 
contradictory properties subsisting in the same thing’ is also nob 
admitted by us.t This same fact—that we do not mean to imply 
any restriction (as to Doubt arising only from the cognition 
of common properties)—also serves to set aside e 
paksa objection that Doubt is often found to appear 


from 
*In the case of the Post and M 


an, the property of “tallness’ that is perceived is 
as the Man—the latter being entirely unlike the 
ct, it is foundin Sound and only in things that 
non-eternality of 


a post. ^. à true probans in proving a thing to be a man or 


in ; and yet tbis is an 
bo Y 
- 
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one's failing to comprehend the real character of a thing. As 
a matter of fact, we do not admit of any such restriction as 
that Doubt arises only from the cognition of common pro- 
perties, and from no other causes; as we have stated (under 
Sui. 1-1-23) that Doubt arises also from such other causes 
as the cognition of *anekadharma (several properties of 
several objects). 

(f) This same answer also meets the Pürvapaksa argument 
(urged in SG, 2) that-—* Doubt cannot arise from tho 
cognition of diversity of opinions, or from that of uncer- 
tainty.” We do not hold that Doubt arises either from 
* diversity of opinions’ alone, or from * uncertainty ' 
alone; nor do we hold that Doubt arises from ‘ uncer- 
tainty’ all;—iu fact all that we have asserted (in 
Sa. 1-1-28) is that the * uncertainty attaching to perceptions 
and non-perceptions, is a qualifying condition to what have 
been mentioned in the preceding words of the Sūtra (as the 
causes of Doubt); so that the ‘perception and non-perception' 
aro the cause of Doubt only as qualifying the preceding words, 
and not by themselves. This is what isa clearly stated in 
the Sutra (1-1-23) itself. 

(g) It has been urged by the Purvapakss (Sa. 3) that— 
«Tn a case of Diversity of Opinion there is certainty of cons 
viction.” Our answer to this is that a difference of names 
does not alter facts; you apply the name ‘certainty of con- 
viction’ to what is generally called ' Diversity of Opinion, . 
on the basis of an entirely different fact ; but that does not make 
ib cease to be * Diversity of Opinion’.* And so long as it is 


a case of * Diversity of Opinion,’ it remains a source of Doubt. — 


— 


u Jt is called a case of * Diversity of Opinion ' on the ground of its being recog- 
nised by an independent observer as representing the different views held by different. 
persons ; the Parvapalesin applies to this the name * certainty of conviction 1n. efer- 
ence to each of the opinions as held and expressed by its own exponent. [t is true that 
in this latter sense we can call each opinion “certain conviction’, but that does ES 
alter the fact that it is a case of ‘ Diversity of Opinion’ for the uninterested thir 
party. 
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(h) It has been urged by the Parvapaksin (in Su. 4) 
that—* Uncertainty itself being quite certain in its uncertain 
character, there can be no uncertainty at all,” But this js 
not right ; as ib involves a self-contradiction. That is to say, 
you say that ‘there is no uncertainty’, and yet you add that 
‘uncertainty is certain in its uncertain character’ ; this 
certainly inyolves a clear self-contradiction. ‘Then again, ib 
has to be borne in mind that the mere assigning of a different 
name, on the basis of a different fact, cannot do away with 
the real character of a thing ; whether you give a different 
name to a thing or not, the thing itself remains what it is,* 

(i) It has been urged (in Si. 5) that—* Doubt would 
never cease, inasmuch as the property continues to persist.” 
This objection also 3s not well taken; as it shows that the 
meaning of the Szira (1-1-23) has not been understood. The 
Sūtra does not mean that Doubt arises singly from each of the 
factors mentioned—‘ Common Property’ and the rest ; what 
ib does meanis thatit arises from the cognition of com- 
mon property, as accompanied by the remembrance of specific 
character, when there is uncertainty attaching to perception 
and mon-percepliom (i.e., from all the factors collectively) ; 

yar. p.188, 32d such being the case there is no possibility 

of there being either no Doubt at all, or an 
unceasingly persistent Doubt. 

Lastly, it has been urged by the Puürvapkasin (in the 
Bhasya, P, 60, L. 10) that—* No Doubt can arise from the 
cognition of the property of either one of the things,” This 
a o íi not well conceived ; for the simple reason 
his cis bt ee tS ae 
M ? ; oubt ever arises from the cognition 

BE OU ORLY of only one of the two things ; such a cognition 
mo brings abont certain conviction in regard to that 


, “certainty "8 
hold is that‘ u 


> So that you may call uncertainty 


the uncertainty itself ; and all that we but that does not do away with 


ncertainty ' gives rise to Doubt. 
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Saira (7). 
WHEREVER THERE IS DuuUBrT, THERE IS POSSIBILITY OF 
THE AFORESAID QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS.—(SU. 7). 
Bhasya. 
[P. 64, L. 8 to L. 10,] 

Wherever the lnvestigation carried on is preceded by 
Doubt, —either in a scientific Treatise or in a Controversy— 
the Opponent will try to deny the very existence of the Doubt 
(in the manner of the above Pürvapaksa) ; and in that case 
he should be met with the answer (detailed above).* It is 
for this reason that, as pertoining to all Investigations, Doubt 
has been examined first of all. 


Vartika on Su. (7). 

Wherever there is Doubt &c.,—says the Sufra. What is 
the sense of this Sūtra? The sense is that it would not be 
right for a disputant to deny the existence of Doubt in regard 
to the point under discussion [as that would not lead him to 
the obtaining of the truth that he seeks]; in fact [he himself 
should take the Doubt as it stands; and] if his Opponent 
should try to show that there can be no Doubt in regard to 
the point at issue [in which case the Opponent will naturally 
make use of the Parvapaksa arguments detailed under 
Sütras 1 to 8],—he should then meet him with the Siddhanta 
arguments (detailed under Sü. 6). itis this instruction that 
the Sūtra is meant to impart to the pupil. 


SS ee a I 

o The Nyayasitravivarana remarks that this advice applies to the case of the ex- 
amination of every one of the sixteen categories ;—the examination of Pramana also 
is preceded by the doubt as to whether there are 2 or 3 or 4 Pramanas and so forth ; 
in regard to every one of such Doubts, the Pérvapaksin may try to deny the 
very existence of Doubt ; and then he isto be met in the mauner explained here. 


+ The Parishudwhi offers another interesting explanation of this Sätra. It takes 
it fo be a sort of an explanation provided for the Sutra undertaking to enter into a 
thorough examination of Pramanas ‘anda few other categories only, and omitting such 
others as Prayojana and the like, The Sa. is taken to mean that a thorough ezamination 
is cal.ed for only in regard to matters in regard whereto there are doubts. As a matter 
of fact thenature of Prayojanaand the other categories, whose examination has been 
omitted, is fully known to all—from the learned philosopher down to the mere cow- 
herdess ; so thatno thorough examination is necessary in their case. Then again, the 
method of examination employed in regard to Pramana, &c. may be applied to 
these other categories also ; this is what the seventh Sūtra means—“ Whenever there 
is any doubt in regardto any category we should employ the method of exami. 
nation which consists of questions and answers.” : 3 
The Bhdsyachandrs remarks as follows—" The Sütra is meant to be an advice 
to the Pupil to the ffect that it is not right to deny the existence of Doubt as a 
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Section (2). 
Detuiled Examination of Pramünas in Generat. 
[Sütras 1—19.] 
Dhasya. 


[P. 64, L. 10 to L. 13.] "a 
Next follows the detailed J/xamination of Pramina,*— 


Satra (8). 
* PERCEPTION AND THE REST CANNOT BE REGARDED 


AS INSTRUMENTS OF Cognition, ON ACCOUNT 


ürvapaksa. 
E. OF THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF CONNECTING THEM 


WITH ANY OF THE THREE POINTS OF TIME."— 
(Sutra 8).t 


* The character of Instrument of Cognition eannot belong 
* to Perception, &c., as it is impossible to connect them with 
“any of the three points of time; that isto say, it is not 
* possible for them either to precede or to synchronise 
** with or to follow (the objects cognised).” 1 


preliminary accessory of all Discussion; the sense being that, inasmuch as Doubt 
is such an accessory, whenever any Discussion is started, one should not meet it with 
the prelimivary objection that the very Doubt, on which the Discussion proceeds, is 
not possible; the right course is to supply answers to the questions raised. ‘This 
advice being summed up in three verses:—‘The dull ignoramus and the man who has 
reached the highest pinacle of wisdom, these two persons are happy ; persons falling 
between these two extremes always suffer. (1) The man whose mind is in doubt is 
beset with difficulties at each step; freedom from Doubt represents highest bliss; this 
being the form of the Snpreme Self. (2) For these reasons, you should listen to 
all theories, and then having raised questions in regard to these, you should enter in 
to the discussion with juali&ed persons and thereby ascertain the truth. (3). 


* [n the case of Doubt, it was necessary to alter the order in which the categories 

had been mentioned in Sü. 1-1-1; because Doubt forme the starting-point of all 

^ investigations. Among the rest of the categories, there is no reason for dealing with 

any of them out of its proper place; so the Author now takes up the examination 

^. of Pramana. There again, he begins with the examination of the character of Pra- 

mana in general, before proceeding with the particular Pramanas. The Pramdna, in 

general, may be defined as the Instrument of Cognition ; and these instruments are 
Perception and the rest.-—T atparya. 


" et + The Sütra denies the very existence of Pramanas, on the ground that they do not 
-— prove the existence of these objects at any point of time—Bhasyachandra, 


é ~ X The Tatparya thus sums up the Parvapaksa embodied in Sütras 8-11 :—This Pür- 
vapaksa emanates from the J/ádhyamika Bauddha, and may be explained as follows :— 
Though our firm conviction is that nothing in the world can bear any investigation,— 
£o that so far as we ourselves are concerned, Pramdna also is a subject that cannot 
bear any examination,—yet we proceed to show that Pramanas, as accepted by other 
people are untenable; and this we shall show on the basis of those same Pramanas 
that are held by those same. people; and thus it is a fault of the Pramanas 

_ themselves that they melt away by their own inner contradictions. The argument 

. against Pramana may be thus formally statel—Perception and the rest cannot be 
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Vartika on Si. (8). 
[P. 188, L. 9 to L. 15.) 


Next comes the turn of Pramana ; and this we now pro- 
ceed to examine, * What is there to be examined in this 
connection ; " * In the first place, it is necessary to 
examine the very possibility (existence) of Pramanas ; there 
arises a doubt in our minds as to the very existence of Pra- 
manas as such, because we find in them properties indicative 
of both existence and non-existence, and we do not perceive 
in them any specific properties that would distinguish them 


from Praméya and tho other categories. 


The Opponent denies that there is any doubt as to the 
existence or non-existence of Pramayas, and proceeds to 
elaborate the Parvapaksa view (that there is no such thing as 
* Pramüma !) :— 

* Perception and the rest cannot be regarded as Pramümas, 
« as eto. clc.—that is to say, Pramanas do nob 
* serve their purpose (of proving the existence 
“ of their objects) at any of the three points of time." 

Bhasya on S. (9). á 
; [P. 64, L. 18 to L. 17.] 
“ What has been stated above in à general way is next 
explained in detail (by the Parvapaksin)— 
Satra (9). 
“Tp THE PRAMANA EXISTS ALREADY BEFORE (THB 
OBJECT), THEN PERCEPTION CANNOT BE PRODUCED BY THE 


Pürvapaksa. 


objects at any point of time,—any thing that does not prove its. object at any time 
is not regarded as Pramana, for instance, the conception of Hare's Horns ;—Percep- 
tion, &c., are such—there£ore they cannot be regarded as Pramana.” sah, 

Tt is interesting to compare this statement of the Madhyamika view with the 
Vedanta new expressed in Khandanakhandakhadya, Trans. Vol. I Para. 79. 


© All parties admit of certain Pramanas, for the. establishing of their own views ;_ 
as in the absence of Pramanas, no view can be established. A mau who has no 
view of his own to establish cannot be regarded either as a wise man, or a8 an inves- 
tigator. So that what Pramdánas must be known to all intelligent man ; what is there 


to be examined in this connection ?—This is the meaning of the questioner.—, 
Tatparya. 43 
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CONTACT OF THE SENSE-ORGAN WITH THE OBJECT,"— 
(Sū. 9.)* 

“ Perception is the Cognition of such objects as Odour and 
“the rest; if this Perception (Pramana) exists already, and 
** Odour, &c., come into existence after it, then the Perception 
“cannot be said to be produced by the contact (with the 
* sense-organ) of those things, Odour, cc.” jd 

Varlika ?n Su, (9). 
[P. 188, L. 18 to L. 2.] 

& Tf the IPramana exists already, &c. §¢.—says the Stitra— 
“tho Perceptional Cognition cannot be produced by the 
« contact of the sense-organ with the object ; so that what has 
“been declared in the Sūtra (1-1-4) becomes stultified; 
* that is to say, if the cognition (Perce ption) exists already, 
“before the Object, theu the contact of that object cannot 
* po its cause ; and this would be contrary to what has been 
*« declarod before—that * Perception is Cognition produced by 
« the contact ofthe Sense-organ with the Object’ (Sü. 1. 1. 4)." 

Sutra (10). 
‘Tp THe PRAMANA COMES INTO EXISTENCE AFTER 

(rug OsjEoT), THEN THE EXISTENCE OF THE OBJECT? OF 

CoGNITION CANNOT BS DEPENDENT UPON PnawaNas*— 

(3u. 10). 

Bhasya on Su. (10). 
[P. 65, LL. 2—3]. 
* While the Pramana does not exist, by whose instru- 


‘mentality would the thing be cognised, and thereby be- 


“ come the object of cognition? It is oaly when a thing is 
“ cognised by the instrumentality of Pramanas, that it comes 
* to be known as ‘praméya’, object of cognition. 


Se 
——— e aaaea 


9 The meaning of the Sütra is as follows—As a matter of fact, Pramāņa is an 


Instrument, and the Instrument is a particular kind of substance accompanied 
by acertain action or operation ; .neither the operation alone nor the substance 
alone can be called ‘ Instrument’ ; if then, this substance, along with the operation of 
bringing about the cognition, is already there, before the object has come into 
existenve,—then the said cognition cannot be regarded as brought about by a 
contact with that object, — Bhásyachandra. = 

: lm E. E O D o connection with the operation (which is 
absurd)—says the” Dhasyachandra. Puri MS. A. has à. lacuna here: it omits from 
Bhaya, P, 64, L. 11 to P, 66, L, 8. s 
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Vartika on Su, (10).* 
[P. 189, L. 2 to L, 4] 
Hee ^ 7 . 

* If the Pramina &c.—says the Sutra. Thatis to say, 
“this would involve the absurdity that a thing may be 
« T c : "ks : ; F 

called ‘object of cognition’ without being operated upon 
* py Pramümas. As a mattor of fact, the object of cognition 
« cannot come into existence, cannot attain its true character, 
“ except with the help of .Pramümgas; but (if the Pramana 
« were to come into existence after the object) the existence 
“ of the object of cognition could not be dependent upon Pra- 
* manas." 
Sülra (11). 
“Tp THE TWO COME INTO EXISTENCE SIMULTANEOOSLY, 
THEN, INASMUCH AS EACH COGNITION IS RUSTRIOTED TO 
ITS OWN OBJEOT, THERE CAN BE NO SEQUENCE AMONG COGNI- 
rions.” t (Su, 11). 
Bhasya. 
[P. 65, L. 6 to L. 11] 

“Tf ib be held that the Pramana and its Object both 
« como into existence at the same time,—then, inasmuch 
* ag all cognitions pertain to their own particular object, 
“it would be possible for them to come into existence 
“at the same time; and therefore, inasmuch as each 
“cognition 18 restricted to its own object, there can 
€ be no necessity of sequence among cognitions. As a matter 
«of fact, all these cognitions are found to appear with 
* regard to their objects, one after the other; but this 


** sequence would not be necessary (if the cognition and its 
object were to appear at the same time). And further, 


? Though the existence of a thing, by itself, does not depend upon Pramanas, yet 
its existence as object of cognition, as Praméya, depends entirely upon the operation 
of the Pramanas; e thing cannot be the object of cognition until that cognition has 
come about, and the cognition can come about only by the operation of the Jnstru- 
ít In this Sütra; ‘ Pramaua’ stands for the Instrument along with 
a? for the object as bearing the operation. Hence the 
meaning is that unless the Instrument, along with the operation of Cognilion exists 
beforehand, there can ba no possibility of the ‘object ’ bearing that operation. [That 
is, a thing cannot be ‘ Pramana’ in the absence of ‘ Pramāņa']—Bhasyachangra- 

+ ‘Cognition’ in this Sztra stands for tPramána', which as explained before, 
stands for the means of cognition, and also the cognition itself. 


4 Nyaya Vol. II, 23. 


ments of Cognition.— 
its operation ; and ‘t Pramëy 
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* [even if such sequence be not considered essential] this 
** simultaneity of cognitions would contradict what has been 
* declared (under St 1-1-16) to the effect that * the presence 


« of the Mind is indicated by the non-simultaneity of cogni- 
“ tions.’ à 

« "Phe aforesaid are the only three possible alternatives 1n 
regard to the existence (or relation) of Pramüna and its Oð- 
«& ject; and every one of them has been found to be untenable ; 
«so the conclusion is that Perception and the rest cannot 
«e a [1 2 = D 07 

be regarded as ‘Pramana . 


Vartika on Sa. (11). 

(P. 189, L. 8 to L. 10). 
“ Tf the two were simultaneous $c.—says the Sutra. If 
** Qognitions (Pramanas) and their Objects were to syuchro- 
** nise, then cognitions would have to be held to appear 
|. '* simultaneously ; and this would be against what we actually 
find to be the case ;—cognitions are, as à matter of fact, 
** always found to appear one after the other. Further, such 
* a view would also involve self-contradiction : it would be 
* contrary to whab has been declared in regard to ‘ non- 
t simultaneily! of cognitions being indicative of the Mind 

* (in Su. 1-1-16)". 


Bhasya. 
[P. 65, L. 11 to P. 66, L. 19]. 


The answer to the. above*is as follows :— 

* Asa matter of fact between whatis called the ‘cause 
or instrument of apprehension’ and what the ‘object 
of apprehension’, there being no restriction as to the former 
coming into existence either before, or after, or simul- 
taneously with the latter, we take each case on its own 
merits, just as we find it, and assert accordingly (either 
precedence or sequence or simultaneity of the one or the other). 
d is to say, in some cases the Cause of Appre- 
oes EET thea its object ; e. g. in the caso 

ngs coming into existence while 


Siddhanta. 


* We have here certain passages printed in thickertype ;—see in this connection 
our note pi St. 15, below. The whole of the italicised portion occurs as a Sz tra in 
the qs attached to Puri MS, B. The Bhasyachandra also appears to regard 
this first passage as a Sätra. s 
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the Sun is shining [in which case the sunlight, which is 
the cause of the perception, is already there, when the things 
are coming into existence|*;—in other cases the Object 
appears before and the Cause of its apprehension afterwards ; 
e. g. when the lamp (just lighted) illumines, and makes 
perceptible, things already in existence;—in other cases 
again the Cause of apprehension and its Object 
come into existence together; e. g. when the 
apprehension of fire is brought about by means of smoke. f 
Now * Pramüna! is the name of the cause of apprehension, 
and ‘ Praméya’ that of the Object of apprehension; so 
that (as shown above), there being no restriction as to 
exact precedence or sequence or simultaneity between the 
two, we have to take each case just as we find it.f So 
that there is no ground for the entire denial (of Pramanas) 
(which you have put forward); specially in view of the fact 
that you yourself admit the (efficiency of) Praminas in 
general (in the shape e. g. of your own words) and then go 


v 


on to deny the efficiency of all particular Pramanas $ 


Bhà P. 66. 


Secondly, as the grounds on which the names (* Pramüna' 
and * Praméya’) are based pertain to all three points of time, 
the name also should be accepted as such. ‘That is to say, 16 


EN UU a e aa 
9 The printed text puts the stop wrongly after matag it should be after 
BewetAATATa ; the Puri MSS. reads NAN WeWTqpaTT TU, which gives better 


sense. . > : ; 
+ The ‘apprehension of fire synchronises with the apprehension of smoke. 


+ Such is the sense of the Sütra'—says the Bhásyachandra ; and from this it 
appears that the passage containing the term vibhagavachanam constitutes a Sittra. | 

Sag fausa of the printed text appears difficult to construe, What the Purvapaksin 
has done isto take no account of the particular facts of each case and has roundly 
denied the cfliciency of all Pramanas promiscuously ; so that the. correct word 
would appear to be satawsa, ‘The mistake may be due to the mis-reading of qg for 
aza; g and tq being very nearly alike in Marthili and Bengali characters. But the 
Bhasyachardra accepts the reading wy fansa and supplies a reas mable explanation 8 
which has been adopted in tbe translation. It remarks that the passage pons out 
an inconsistency (vyāghāta) on the part of the Pürvapaksin. He denies all Pramanas, 
but certainly accepts his own word embodying this denial as a very valid I eae 

|The italicised portion occur, as Sūtra in the qaqta attached to Puri MS. B. The 
Bhasyachandra remarks—This refers to the following argument ot the opponent— 
tt There are four kinds of basis for the application of verbal names; these being 
1) the presence of Genus i.e. this is a ‘ Cow’ “this is a Brahmana &c.; (2) Presents o 
Quality ; ‘the cow is white’, , f the Brahmana is patent; (3) Presence oF cert mi 
things ;‘the Brahmana has a stick’; and (4) Presence of action ; i = 
doer’, ‘this a cogniser’ and so forth. So that the name Pramana also mus have 
for its basis the actual presence of the action of apprehension at the same time ren 
itis therefore not right to say ‘the Prameya 1s apprehended by the Cogniser, Y 
means of the Pramana’.’—The answer to this, given in the Bhasya, 1s that the appli- 
cation of the name is not based upon the actual presence of the action at the timeni ìn 
based upon the potentiality of the thing to bring about the action; eg. we spea 0 


Nyaya Vol. LI. 27. 
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has been urged (in Sti. 10) that—‘‘if the Pramana be held 
to come into existence after the Praméya, then, at the time 
that the Pramana is non-existent, (i. e. not actually bringing 
about the apprehension at that time) the object could not 
be called * /ramaya; as it is only when an object is actually 
apprehended at the time by means of Pramána that it is known 
as * Praméya’’’ *;—but as a matter of fact, the application 
of the name * Pramüna ' is due to the fact of what is so named 
being the cause of apprehension (i. e. being endowed with the 
potentiality of bringing about the cognition), and this fact 
pertains to all three points of time; for instance, [when 
we give the name ‘Pramana’ to the cause of appre- 
hension] we mako use of either of the three expressions ‘ this 
has brought about the apprehension (therefore it is Pramd- 
ma)’, or ‘this brings about the apprehension thence it 18 
Pramana) ; or this will bring about the apprehension (hence it 
is Pramüna) ; so that the grounds of the naming pertaining to 
all three points of time—past, present and future—, the name 
also should be taken as pertaining to all points of time.t 
So that when we apply the name * Pramüpa', what is meant 
is that the object has been apprehended (in the past)by its 
means, or that the object is apprehended by its means 
(in the present), or that the object will be apprehended 
by its means (in the future); similarly when we apply 
the name ‘Praméya’, what is meant is that it has been 
apprehended, or thatit is apprehended, or that it will be appre- 
hended by its means, Such being the case, an object can 
very well be known as ‘ praméya’ when we have such ideas 
as ‘the apprehension of this thing wil! be brought about by 
the right cause [Pramana, when it comes into existence]’, 
í this will be apprehended’, and so forth. . If this applicabil- 
ity of a name on the basis of the possibility of the 
requisite operation at all three points of time is not 
admitted, then much of ordinary usage would be impos- 
sible. That is to say, if one were not to admit the 
oe ee 
or we say ‘the cook is bathing’, 


19, yetthe name applied to the 
ere form of the thing concerned, 


the ‘cook’ though he is only going to dothe cooking; 
where even though the action present is that of bathi 
man is ‘Cook’. This ‘potentiality ‘consists in the m 
as aided by the necessary accessories, 

*fegraufq Ware is the reading of all manuscripts but one, as also of the two 
Puri MSS. ; we have adopted this ;specially as afa ware of the printed text does not 
give good sense, 


fAnd when in defining ‘Pramina’ we have said th 
about the cognition—it is o : f 

restrict the name pramüna on 
Bhasyachandra. 


J at it is what actually brings 
nly by way of an illustration; and we do not mean to 
ly to what actually at the time brings about Cognition— 


Nyaya Vol, 11. 28, 
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application of names as described above, for him no such 
expressions would be possible as— bring a cook, he will 
do the cooking’, ‘bring in a wood-cutter, he will do the 
cutting,’ 

Further, the assertion (made in Sü. 8) that—* Perception 
and the rest cannot be regarded as Instrumeuts of Cogni- 
tion, on account of the impossibility of connecting them 
with any of the three points of time ’—appareutly denies 
all € Pramana’ entirely;—the persou making such an 
assertion should be asked—what do you mean to ac- 
complish by this denial? Do you mean to set aside the 
possibility or very form (of the Pramanas, Perception, &c.)? 
Or, to make known their impossibility or absence of any 
form? Ifthe former, then the possibility or form of the 
Pramanas is admitted [as it is ouly what exists that can 
be set aside),—and the possibility or form being there, 
Perception and the other Pramanas cannot be denied entirely. 
If, on the other hand, the denial is meant to make known 
their impossibility, then the denial itself becomes endowed 
with the character of ‘ Pramaina’ (Instrument of Cognition, 
being that which makes known things);* as the denial be- 
comes the cause or instrument of the Cognition of the ‘impos- 
sibility of Pramanas,’ 

[Even knowing this inconsistency, the Opponent asks]— 
* What then?”. ‘The answer comes in the next Sūtra]. 


Vartika on the Siddhanta-Bhasya. 
[Page 189, L. 10 to P. 191, L. 16.] 

The answer to the Parvapaksa is as follows :— 

* Between the causa of apprehension and the object of appre- 
hension there is mo restriction as to the former coming into 
existence either before or after or simultaneously with, the 
latter’ —says the Bhasya (P. 65, L. 12);—-which means that 
what has been put forward as the Probans in the Pérvapaksa 
argaiment (viz. impossibility of connecting them with any of 
the three points of time—Su. 8, 1. e., the impossibility of their 
making things known at any point of time] is open to the 
fallacy of being asiddha, ‘unknown, ‘nob admitted by all 
parties.’ 

e — Wig " the reading of all Mss. save one, gives better sense than quwmimH.: 
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Further, the Pürvapaksin has stated his proposition in 
the form— Perception and the rest are not instruments of 
Cognitions’; and this statement involves a contradiction in 
its own terms; as the proposition can only mean that ‘ Per- 
ception and the rest do not indicate the existence of their 
objects’ ; and this involves a self-contradiction * (self-stulti- 
fication) on the part of the Parvapaksin. How ? Well, 
to call them * Perception and the rest' and then to say that 
* they do not indicate the existence of things,’ certainly involves 
a self-cuntradiction; just as when one makes the assertion 
‘this thing is not known, to call it ‘this thing’ and then to 
say ‘itis not known’ involves a self-contradiction; f in the 
same manner there is self-contradiction when you call them 
‘perception, &c., and then assert that ‘they do not indicate 
the existence of things;' how else (ù. e., if they do not 
indicate the existence of things) can they be called ‘ Percep- 
tion, &e.' ? Certainly the names * Perception’ &c. are meaning- 
less unless there is an indication of the existence of things, 

Then again [what the Pérvapaksin does is to deny a 
certain character, that of being Pramana, in regard to Per- 
ception &oc.? and] when you deny a certain character to 
Perception, &c., it means that these * Perception &c.’ them- 
selves you admit; that is to say, when you say that * Percep- 


* sq q eared; as found in Bib. Ind. edition is the correct reading ; not 


sw wo anata: as in the Benares edition. 


t The 'self-contradietion' meant by the Vartikais that between calling them 
“Perception and other Pramanas’ and saying that they do not indicate the existence 
of things.” The Ta!parya explains the 'vyaghata' differently :—The Pürvapaksin 
apparently puts forward an inference to prove his proposition that Perception, &e., 
cannot be regarded as Pramana’; in putting forward this inference, he ipso facto 
admits the fact of inference being a Pramana ; and this is certainly not in keeping 
with the proposition he sets himself to prove. An inference can prove a conclusion 
only after it has itself acquired the position of a Pramana. The proposition makes 


this impossible ;—how then can an inference, under such circumstances, prove any- - 


thing, This is how the Pzrvapaksin has atultified himself. This also comes in the 
Vartika later on, top of P. 190. This is the Vyaghata deduced by the Bhasya- 


` chandra also. 
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tion and the rest are not possessed of the character of Pra- 
mana,’ you do not deny the * Perception, &c.' themselves ; 
what you deny is only their particular character, that of being 
Pramana. * 

“But inasmuch as an abstract quality can never subsist 
by itself, Perception, &c., themselves are denied ; that is to 
say, when we say ‘ Perception and the rest are not possessed 
of the character of Pramana,’ the ‘character of Pramdna,’ 
is an abstract quality; and being an abstract quality, when 
it is denied, this denial implies also the denial of the things 
possessing that quality." 


Even so, the ‘self-contradiction’ does not cease: You 
WR " have gotto prove the non-existence of Per- 

ception, &c,,—the meaning of your proposition 
being that * Perception &c. do not exist’; now by what are 
you going to prove this? If Perception and the rest do not 
exist, there is nothing else that can prove the said non- 
existence. [It is only by means of Pramàna that anything 
can be proved; if there are no Pramanas nothing can be 
proved]. 

Further, your denial of some particular Pramapas 
would imply that you admit other Pramanas; when you say 
that ‘the character of Promana cannot belong to Perception 
and the rest’, it is clear that you admit Pramanas other than 
Perception and the rest; if this is not what you mean, then 
the specification by name,— ‘the character of Pramana does 
not belong fo Perception and the rest *—-becomes entirely 
meaningless; if you do not admit of Pramanas other than 
‘Perception and the rest’, then what is the meaning of the 


specification (‘ to Perception and the rest’) that you have in 
your assertion—‘the character of Pramüna does not 


a ae 
9 For instance, when you say ‘this boy is without the waterpot,’ you simply 
deny his possessmg the waterpot, and you admit the existence of the Boy himself. 
So that from the form in which the Pürvapaksin states his proposition, it would seem 
that he does not absolutely deny the existence of Perception and the other Pramanas. 
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belong to Perception and the rest’? If (with a view to 


escape from this predicament) yon were to make your 
assertion in the general form —‘ there are no Pramanas ’,— 
then this would involve another self-contradiction: you assert 
that ‘there are no Pramanas’ and yet you are propounding 
explanations and arguments!* 


[If then the Pürvapaksin were to say—' Yes, we do 
admit of.Pramünas other than ‘Perception and the rest » 
what harm is there in that P—our answer wou'd be]— That 
other Pramana, which you admit, will also be open to the 
charge of not being ‘connected with the three points of time f 
so that the objection that you have urged (in Su. 8) against 
‘Perception and the rest’ would apply to that other Pramana 
also; for that which does not make things known at any of 
the three points of time,—how can that be called à Pramana ? 
This objection will apply with equal force to your Pramana 


. also. 


Tf next you admit that what you are denying is only the 


* character (of * being Pramana ') [and not the very existence of 


‘Perception and the rest] this would mean that you admit the 
existence of ‘Perception and the rest’ as apart from their cha- 
racter of being Pramana,—just as when one denies the pre- 
sence of the ‘King’s man’, he may admit the presence of the 
man, apart from the character of belonging to the King ;—and 
in that case, when you will be asked to describe the 
character of these, ‘Perception andthe rest’, you will 
tumble on the same objections and the same ‘self-contradic- 
tions’. On the other hand, if you do not admit of 
‘Perception and the rest’ as distinct from the ‘character of 
being Pramana’, ib behoves you to explain the precise 
signification of the Genitive ending (in ‘ pratyaksaginam’) and, 
that of the nominal affix (in * prámamyam *) ; that is to say, 


© Explanations and arguments are intended to make things known ; and this is 
exactly the function of * Pramanas. 
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if the ‘character of being Pramana’ is not something different 
from * Perception and the rest,’ then what is the sense of the 
Genitive in * pralyaksadinam’? It has, in fact, to be admit- 
ted that when you make the assertion ‘pralyaksadinam 
prümümnyam nisi’ (with the word * pratyaksaginam with the 
Genitive ending), whether you take it as a denial (‘the 
character of being Pramana does not belong to Perception and 
the rest’), or asan affirmation (thecharacter of not being Pra- 
müna belongs to Perception and the rest),—in either case what 
is denied or affirmed must be a character (and not the things 
themselves ; or else the Genitive ending would be meaningless); 
and if this is admitted, then it becomes necessary to describe 
the form of ‘Perception and the rest’ as apart from their 
‘being Pramana’; and assoon as you proceed to describe it, 
you render yourself open to the very same objections (that 
you have urged against us). Hxactly the same holds good 
regarding the use of the Nominal affix (in * Pramamyam'). 


Further, the Pürvapaksin has (in Sü. 8) put forward (as ^x a 
his reason) the impossibility of connecting them with any of the . 


three points of time ; and this is not co-substrate (with the 
Subject of hig Proposition) ; as (by the said expression) the 
said impossibility subsists in the term ‘ fraikalyasiddhéh’, the 
asiddhi, ‘impossibility ’, apparently belongs to */raibalya,— 
and nol to tho Pramanas [which form the subject of the Proposi- 
tion, and as such should possess what is put forward as the 
Probans or reason for proving something with regard to them]. 
If (with a view to escape from this difficulty) it be explained 
that—* What is meant by the term Iraikalyasiddheh is that 
the Pramanas do not serve their purpose at any of the three 
points of timo "*,——then the Probans becomes entirely 
superfluous, being already implied by the Proposition itself : 
the meaning of your proposition also is only this that ‘the 


* This is precisely the interpretation that the Varlika itself has put upon the 
Pürvapaksa argument embodied in Su. 8. 
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so-called Pramanas do not serve their purpose ’,--and this 

is exactly the same as that ‘the Pramanas do not. serve their 

purpose at any of the three points of time ’ (which, according 

var, p. 191, #2 your second explanation is what is meant by 
your Probans, * traikalyasiddhéh’ ). 


[The Varlika now proceeds to explain the passages of 
the Bhasya|—It has been declared (Bhà. p. 66,1. 6) that — 
Tt is only when apprehended by means of Pramapa that ib is 
known as‘ Pram@ya’; the meaning of this is that the denial 
put forward by the Pürvapaksin cavnot stand, as the name 
pertains to all three points of time; that is to say, the 
circumstances that form the basis of the names ‘ Pramana’ 
and *Pram8ya' are such as pertain to all three points of 
time’—‘ Pramana’ being the name of that by which a thing 
will be known, or is known, or hasbeen known, and * Praméya’ 
being the name of the thing that wil? be known, or is known 
or has been known, It is onty when such is admitted to be 
the case that an object can be spoken of as a ‘Praméya,’ 
‘object of cognition, even when we have such conceptions as 
—‘ this thing willbe known,’ ‘the apprehension of this thing will 
be brought about by the right causes’,*; on the other hand, 
if such is not admitted to be the case, the said usage would 
be absolutely impossible; so that the Parvapaksa view is 
found to be open to the objection of being contrary to usage. 
Specially as for one who does not, admit the possibility of 
such names as ‘ Pramana’ and ‘ Praméya’ pertaining to all 
three points of time, such ordinary expressions as ‘ bring 
the cook, he will do the cooking’ would be entirely incon- 
gruous (as explained in Bha. P. 66, 1. 13). 

Purther,—says the Bhasya (P. 66, 1. 15)—the assertion 
. that: Perception and the vest cannot be regarded as Instruments 
oheognition on account of the impossibility of connecting them 


5 n 
The Benares edition reads, Rgs: But the Bib. Ind. reading is more in 
keeping with the words of the Bhasya, P. 66, 1, 11. 2 | 
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with any of the three points of time’ apparently denies all 
Pramana entirely ;—and what is meant to be accomplished 
by this denial, in regard to Perception and the rest? Isit 
meant to set aside their possibility ? or to make known their 
impossibility ? “What do you mean?” What we mean 
is that, if it is meant to seb aside the possibility (of Percep- 
tion and the rest), this is not right; because in the firs& place 
such denial would involve a self-contradiction, (as shown 
in the Bhasya), and secondly because this explanation would 
show that you do not understand the exact meaning of a 
denial: When you say that ‘it sets aside the possibility 
of the Pram&nas’, you admit the existence of the Prama nas ; 
as there can be no setting aside of what is an absolute non- 
entity *; and certainly Denial con have no power to make ` 
what exists an absolute non-entity. In fact what a denial does 
is to make known a certain fact, and not to set aside possi- 
bilities; so that what this particular denial also can do is 
only to make known a certain fact, and it cannot be taken 
as setting aside the possibility (of Pramanas). And, in that 
case, if the Denial makes known the impossibility (of Pra- 
manas), then it itself becomes endowed with the character 
of a * Pramana.’ 
|l 
S fra (12). 

THERE CAN BE No DENIAL, AS IT IS IMPOSSIBLE TO 
CONNECT IT WITH ANY OF TEE THREE POINTS OF TIIE. 
(Sv. 12). i j 

Bhāşya. 
[ P. 66, L. 21 to P. 67, L. 2). 


[The Opponent having asked— What is the harm if the 
Denial becomes endowed with the character of Pramana? "= 
the answer is given by the Siitra]—The detailed explanation 
here is the same (as in the Pürvapaksa-Sutra 8) [ù. e., inas- 


muchas the Denial has become a Pramana it becomes open 


MS o 
* The Benares edition andthe Tatparya both read MPAA aiti, IUE 


fagtarata: j 
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to the arguments that the Pürvapaksin bas urged against the 
possibility of Pramáünas; so that] if the Denial [which eg- 


hypothesi is only an instrument of right negative cognition] 


exists before the thing Denied, then, what would be 


there that would be denied, while the thing denied [i. e., the 
object of the negative cognition] is not in existence? On the 
other hand, if the Denial came after the thing Denied, then 
while the Denial is not in existence, the thing could not be 
‘denied’. Lastly if both the Denial and the Denied came into 
existence simultaneously, then as the thing will have been 
already recognised as *denied', tho Denial 
would be absolutely futile. 


Thus then, theassertion (of the Pürvapaksin) embodying, 
as it does, a Denial, being (as just shown) found to be 
impossible,—it becomes established that Perception and the 
rest are genuine Pramdnas. 


Vartika on Su, (12). 
[P. 191, L. 16 to P, 198, L. 14]. 

Such being the case (i. e. Denial becoming a Pramana),— 
‘There can be no denial’ §c.—says the Sutra, The meaning 
of tho Sūtra is that the Denial (embodied in the Pérvapaksa) 
is not possible, in connection with all three points of time ; 
go that the putting forward of the Denial by the Purvapaksin 
involves a self-contradiction ; as it has been admitted that 
the Denial—‘ Pramanas do not serve their purpose '—has 
the character of Pramana [and the possibility of Pramünas 
having been denied, the putting forward of what is know- 
ledged to be a ‘Pramāna’ involves a clear self-contra- 
diction]. 

Objection :—“ By urging that ‘Denial is not possible, as it 
eu CMM iA d x s a points of time,' you 
cannot be connected E an A T ERN ty RU 
Perception and the rest UE. ber i ao ae pm 

This does not affect our ae oe 
we mean by urging this ar Position, we reply; as all that 
; : 8 gument is to show that your view 
inyolves a self-contradiction on your part; what we are 
urging is that you are open to the charge that the reasoning 
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that you have put forward goes directly against your own 
view; and we do not admit the validity of that reason- 
ing. “ What do you mean?" What we mean is 
this:—When you assert that ‘what cannot 
serve its purpose at any of the three points of 
time cannot be regarded as a cause’,—by this your own 
assertion you admit that this Denial (that you are making) 
cannot be a cause (of any cognition). And thus you come 
to be in the position of a man who wishes to burn other 
persons by the fire in his own fingers,—he may or may 
not succeed in burning others, but he surely burns his own 
finger! 


Var. P. 192. 


Further, the Denial that you make,—in the form * Percep- 
tion and the rest do not accomplish their purpose'—is this à 
denial of the efficiency of Perception and the rest ? or a denial 
of their very existence? Ifit is a denial of their efficiency, 
then this would mean that Perception and the rest are not 
denied; inasmuch as you deny their efficiency, you have to 
explain what ‘Perception and the rest’ are; so that you 
become open to the same objections. If, on the other hand, 
yourdenialis of the very existence of Perception and the 
rest, then please explain what you mean by saying that 
‘Perception and the rest do not exist’. Do you mean the 
non-oxistence of Pramānas in general? or that of the parti- 
cular Pramünas (mentioned)? If the former, then the 
mention of ‘Perception and the rest’ is entirely superfluous ; 
your assertion should be in the form * Pramanas 
do not exist’; and in that case, as you would have no 
Pramünis, there could be no reasoning in support of such 
denial.* If, on the other hand, the denial is of the particular 


Praminas (and not of all Pramünas in general),—then this 


* Your denial is in the form ‘Pramanas do not exist’; every reasoning that you 
would urgo would itself be a Pram@na; and the very existence of Pramanas having 
been denied, the reasoning would have its ground entirely cut off; as it will not be 


a‘Pramana’ it cannot prove your contention. 
~ Nyaya Vol. LI. 87. 
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would imply that you admit of Pramünas other than thoso 
mentioned; for unless the existence of Pramana in general 
is admitted, there can be no room for the denial of a few 
particular Pramanas, 

Then again, there are two assertions—(1) ‘ Perception and 
the rest cannot be regarded as Pramanas because they cannot 
be connected with any of the: three points of time,’ and (2) 
‘Perception and the rest should be regarded as Pramànas, 
because they are connected with the three points of time ’ ;— 
now, do these two assertions mean the same thing or not È 
If they mean the same thing, then the form in which the 
assertion should be made would be the latter—that * Percep- 
tion and the rest should be regarded as Pramanas, because 
they are connected with the three points of time ' [as this 
assertion, being without the two negative particles present 
in tho other assertion in the words ‘apramanyan’ and * asid- 
dheh, would be so mnch simpler and briefer]. Further, by 
what means do you know that the two assertions mean the 
same thing? If you know this by means of an Instrument 
of Cognition (Pramana), then your self-stultification does not 
cease; and if you know it by some other means, then that 
‘other means’ also would be an Instrument of Cugniiton ; 
and it would be a mere difference in name [when you call 
them not-Pramana]. If, on the other hand, the two asser- 
tions have different meanings, then also, we ask—By what 
means do you know that the two terms—‘ because they 
cannot be connected with any of the three points of time’ 
and ‘because they can be connected with tho three points of 
time —have different meanings? [Any answer to this ques- 


tion involving, as before, either ‘self-stultification’ or the 


OE : Mim, ! 
admission of * Pramana ' under a different name]. 


Further, when you make the statement—* Perception and 
the rest do not exist,"—the term * Perception and the rest,’ 
co-ordinated as it is with the term ‘do not exist,’ cannot 
denote the absolute non-existence of Perception aud the other 
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Pramünas; as a matter of fact, when the word ‘jar,’ is co- 
ordinated with the term ‘does not exist’ (when we say ‘the 
jar does not exist’), it does not denote the absolute non- 
existence of the jar; all that it does is to deny, either the 
connection of the jar with a particular place, the room for 
instance, or its connection with a particular point of time, 
or the efficiency of the jar ;—and analogously in the case in 
question also, when the term ‘does not exist’ is 
used in co-ordination with the term * Pramana,’ it 
cannot denote the absolute non-existence of the Pramanas; all 
thatit can denote is the denial, either of such Pramanas as 
are postulated by other philosophers, or of the efficiency of the 
Pramànas, or of theexistence of the Pramanas at a particular 
time ;—in either case the existence of the Pramàanas them- 
selves would be admitted ; so that being thus admitted, if 16 
were to be held to be the subject of the denialin question, 
this would be a clear case of self-contradiction. 

Further, when youare propounding the non-existence 
of Pramágas, how and to whom are you propounding it? 
Who, too, is the propounder ? *' We are propoundiag it to - 
one who does not know it; and the propounder is one who 
knows it." But how does he know it? If he knows it by 
means of an Instrument of Cognition, then there is self-con- 
tradiction, as Pramünma is not admitted. Ihe knows it by 
some other means, then the difficulty is that you can have no 
instance (to show by what other means the fact is known) 
[for an instance, unless it is cognised by means of a valid 
Pramana,is absolutely futile]. Thereis a further seif-con- 
tradiction involved in the admission of difference between 
the propounder and the person for whom the propound- 
ing is done: If you know that the propounder is 
different from the person for whom the propounding 
is done, you admit the existence of | the Pramana 
whereby you know that difference; and this involves 
* gelf-contradiction’ on your part. If, on the other hand, you 
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do not know the difference between the two persons, there 
is this self-contradiction or absurdity that you cannot explain 
how and to whom the propounding is done. 

Lastly, when the Pürvapaksin lays down the proposition 
that ‘Pramanas do not exist,’ he should be met with the 
question—* how do you know that they do not exist’? In 
answer to this, if he puts forward proofs (Pramüanas), he 
Stulti&es himself; and if he does not put forward proofs, 


he cannot accomplish his purpose. 
Thus we find that the more we examine the statement 


of the Pürvapaksin, the more do we find it crumbling away. 


Sūtra (13). 
Bucaus& aut PüAMANAS HAVE BEEN DENIED, THR 
DENIAL ITSELP CANNOT DE ESTABLISHED.* (Si. 13). 


Bhasya. 
[P. 67, L. 4 to L. 10]. 


“Why (cau the Denial not be established) ? "t —asks tho 
Pürvapaksi», [For the following reason, we re ply]—You 
have pub forward (in Su. 8) as your reason, * because it cannot 
be connected with any of the three points of time’; now if 
in support of this reason you can cite an Instance, then it 
behoves you to show (onthe strength of perceptional or other 
valid cognition) that what you have put forward as your 
Reason (i.e. your Minor Pemiss) does hold true in the case that 
you cite as the corroborative Instance; and if you do this, 
you cannot deny the character of Pramüna (Proof) in regard 
to all Perception and tho rest [as at bastone such Perception 
you will have employed to prove the truth of your Reason]. 
And if Perception and the ras} Were absolutely no proof, 
then what you would cite as an Instance would also 
not prove anything [as that also would only be a perceptional 
or other valid cognition]; so that your reason, in that case, 


? Later Commentators —for instance the Vritti of Vishvanatha and the AN yàya- 
sulravivarama—do not have this asa Sutra. The Nyàjyasüchinib ndha however 
cites it as a Sätra and so also the Bha syachandra, which remarks that this Sūtra 
puts forward another ' sel f-eontradiction ’ involved in the Pürvapakga stand-point. i 

T According to the Bhasyachandra this * Katham’ is an attack on the opponent:— 
* How can you reasonably deny all Pramanas ?", 
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would be nullified by all Pramanas, and, as such, cease to ba 
a proper Reason; in fact, such a Reason would be a “ contra- 
dictory Reason ";—that having been defined as the ‘ contradic- 
tory Reason or Probans’ * which contradicts a certain doctrine 
that has been previously admitted’ (Sū. 1, 2, 6); and what 
is put forward by the opponent in.the assertion made by him 
constitutes his ‘doctrine’; and this assertion is that * Perception 
and the rest do not prove the existence of anything, ’; and yet 
the several reasoning factors [the Premisses &c., which repre- 
sent Pramanas] have been put forward (in the reasoning urged 
in Si. 8) with a view to prove (i.e. make known to others) your 
own conclusions.* 


If, on the other hand, the Instance (corroborative of the 
Reason put forward in support of the Denial of Pramanas) 
is not cited (as representing a valid cognition, prama@na) then 
you are faced by the difficulty that until you have shown the 
truth of your Reason, or Minor Premiss, in a certain well- 
known Instance, your assertion cannot prove your conclusion 
for you; so that the Denial of the Pramaünas cannot be 
established, for the simple reason that the reason or premiss 
put forward does not possess the character of a really valid 


* Reason ’. 
Var(ika on St. (13). 
[P. 193, L. 16, to P. 194, L. 6J. 

Because all Pramāņas have been denied §¢.—says the 
Sutra, What we ask you is—Do you, or do you not, cite an 
Instance in corroboration of your Reason, ‘because they 
cannot be connected with any of the three points of time’? 
If you do cite it, then you stultify yourself: inasmuch as 


9 The statement of the Probans, which is the principal reasoning-factor, em- 
bodies facts ordinarily perceived—e. g. ‘ because Perception, &c., cannot be connected 
with any point of time’ represents a number of facts perceived in ordinary experience.. 
Now the proposition is that Perception, &c., do not prove anything ; aud yet the said 
Perception—that Pereeption, &c. cannot be connected with any poiut of time—has 
been urged with a view to prove the conclusion, Thus the Reason, as put forward, 


is entirely of contravention of the Proposition. 
The Vartika in quoting this passage has NANNA for SAUNE and the 


Latparya explains t WATT as referring tothe Avayavas. The Bhasyachandra reads 
Naaa 
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you admit the view that Perception and the rest cannot 
have the character of Proof (for you'; what you cite as 
the instance also cannot prove anything; and as such it 
would be entirely futile. If, on the other hand, it does 
prove something, then that is a clear contradiction of 
what you have asserted before. If then, you do not cite 


- the Instarce,—this would mean that it is nowhere shown 


thab what is pub forward as the Reason is ever really 
effective in proving anything; and as a matter of fact, 
until its effectiveness has been shown ina well-known In- 
stance, the Reason cannot prove anything ;—so that, in this 
case, your Reason would be nullified by all Pramanas’, and* 
as such become ‘ annulled’. 


The Bhasya (p. 67, 1. 7) says— P'urther such a Reason 
would also be * contradictory, ete., etc. What is meant is that 
when you assert the reasoning—‘ Perception and the -rest 
cannot have the character of Pram&na, because they cannot 
be connected with any of the three points of time '—you put 
forward certain reasonmg-factors, embodying facts known by 
means of one or the other of the Pramanas, witha view to prove 
your proposition [and yet your Proposition is that no Pramana 
can prove anything]. Then again, when you consciously 
pronounce a sentence, you have recourse to so many factors— 
wish to speak, effort, emitting of wind, striking of the palate, §c., 
motion of the lips and so forth; similarly when performing the 
act of walking, you avoid obstacles in the shape of pillars, 
thorns, snakes and so forth;—now, (everyone of the said 
factors representing a fact known by means of a Pramana), 
the said uttering of the sentence as well as the walking would 
be absolutely impossible, if there were no Pramanas at all. 


aN "e PUE > - ; 
S Not being supported by any of those Pramanas that are embodied in the 
citing of the Instance and other reasoning-factors, it could be said to be *annulled'— 


Tatparya. Itis according to this explanation that *viruddha' has been translated 


t , . 
as annulled ; the Reason, as described here, does not fulfil the conditions of tlie 
“contradictory’ Reason. 
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Sutra (14). 

Ir THE CHARACTER OF PRAMANA IN THE CASE OF THE 
EEASONING-FACTORS IS ADMITTED,—THEN YOUR DENIAL 
BECOMES RESTRICTED TO -ONLY A FEW FROM AMONG ALL 
PnAuAxwas, [wach wourp Nor pz RIGHT.]* (Su. 14). 

Dhasya. 
1 G7 1 1E tio 12 GS}, Jo 2 


If you admit that the ‘character of Pramàna ' really be- 
longst to these Perception and the rest that are embodied in the 
reasoning-factors or premises involved in your negative argu- 
ment (against Pramanas, in Sü.8)—then you will have to 
accept the ‘character of Pramana’ also in those Perception and 
the resi that would be embodied in the reasoning-factors that 
might be urged (against you) by yoar Opponent; as there would 
be no difference between the two sets of 
‘premises’, And this would mean thatryou do 
not deny all Pramanas (but only some of them; for which 
restricted denial there can be no justification). In the term 
‘vipratisédha’ (in the Sūtra) the prefix ‘vr signifies afirm- 
ation (‘vipratisédha’ meaning vishéséna profisédha, denial 
by selection) and not negation (vipratisédha’ in that case 
being construed as vigatah pratisedhah negatined denial); $ 
as there can be no sense in such an expression. $ 

Vartika on Sit. 14, 
[P. 194, L. 8 to L. 17.] Nn 


If thecharacter of Pramüga §c.—says the Sutra. Your 


Bhasya P. 68. 


position appears to be that you deny the character of 
marine wit i m E R 


o It appears simpler to the interpret the Sütra as—'the Denial does not 
apply to all Pramanas’. But the Bhasya has made capital out of the prefix fa in 


fanTaay ; in view of which the trausaction has had to be put in a roundabout 


fashion ; though the sense remains the same. 

+ The readiug of the printed edition «rwn; is wrong. Both Puri Mss. read 
at Xon, which isthe right reading. 5 

i If fa signified denial, then fanfara: would mean ‘denial of the denial’, 
Denial being the Object of Denial ; and this would be absurd as coming from the 
Purvapaksiu. For purposes of denial, one always uses the term 'na'—says the 
Bhasyackandra. 


§ For in that case the expression 
that * the denial is not negatived, which would be the reverse o 


the Siddhantin Bhdsyachandra. 5 ^ 
MN i Nyaya Fol. LI. 43. 


in the Stitra—‘na vipratisidha! would mean 
f what is intended by 
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‘Pramina’ to Pramánas other than those that are involved in 

your own assertion ;—if that is so, then all Pramanas are nob S 
denied. But (you should bear in mind) that the same reasons 
that you have for admitting the character of Pramána in the 

case of the Pramanas involved in your own assertion, are 

also available in the case of those involved in the assertion 

of your Opponent. 


In the term vipralisedha the prefix vi indicates that the 
pratisedha, denial, is vishéséna, by selection, and it does not 
signify the denial of the pratisédha. * What is meant by ' 
this P" The meaning is that it comes to this that some 
Pramanas are deniel and some are admitted,—you admit 
those that are involved in the assertion of your Opponent. 
Lastly, the assertion that you have made (in Si. 8) ‘the 
character of Pramana connected with any of the three points 
of time’,—has this assertion the ‘character of Pramàana' 
or not? If it has, then, there is self-contradiction on your Y 
part; if it has not, then it cannot prove anything at all; 
and hence becomes futile and meaningless.* 


e 


Sūtra (15). 


THERE SHOULD BE NO DENIAL (or PaAMANAS AND PRA- | 
MEYAS) IN REGARD TO ALL THREE POINTS OF TIMET; AS THEIR | 
EXISTENOE (AS CAUSE AND EFFEOT) IS PROYED IN THE SAME 8 


MANNER AS THAT OF THE MUSICAL INSTRUMENT IS PROVED BY 
I$ SOUND. — S. (15). 


ee 


o > : a 
The Tatparya remarks that hitherto the Siddhànti has been criticising the 


Pirvapaksa-argument in its details ; in this last sentence, it takes the argument ag 
a whole; 


T That is, it is quite possible for Pramana and Praméya to be related to each 
other as ‘couse and effect’ 


eognition’—Bhasyachandra. 
Th z > . . . Á 
f The word amamutaturg is wanting in the text of she Sūtra as found in the 


TATS attached to Puri MS. B. It reads the Satra simply as waqqa REE: ; 5e: 
the Bhasyachandra reads the Sütra as in the printed text 1 


and also as ‘means of Cognition’ and “object of 


n Nyaya Vol. TI. 44. 
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Bhasya, 
TO [P. 68, L. 4to L. 15]. 

_ [An objection is raised at the very outset] —'" Why should 
this be repeated (in the Siva, when it has already been 
stated before, in the Bhasya, p. 65, 1. 12) P ".* 

The answer is that this serves to confirm what has 
been said before. That is to say, we have stated above 
(Bha, P. 65, 1. 12) that—' between the cause of apprehension 
and the object of apprehension there is no restriction as to the 
former coming into existence either before or after or simul- 
taneously with the latter, and we take each case om its own 
merits just as we find it, and assert accordingly’;—and the 
present Sūra serves to show that this assertion of ours 
had its source in this Sutra. [By the presence of the Sūtra] 
it is made clear that the Sage (Gautama) himself does not 
admit of any restriction (as to priority &c. between the Pra- 
mana and its Praméya), and hence firmly rejects the 
opponent’s denial—by asserting that ‘the denial in regard 
to all three points of time is nob right.’ 

Out of the three possibilities (of priority, posteriority and 
simultaneity), our Author cites the example of one—la the 


* From what we read hore, there appears to be a confusion in regard to the exact 
position of the Sütra and portions of the Bhasya. It has been remarked by several 
writers that the Bhdsya contains certain passages, which.form part of an older Vritti 
on the Sütras. The editor of the Vizianagram series has madean attempt to indicate 
some of these passages by printingthem in thicker type. The wider aspect of this 
question we shall deal with in the Introduction. But in connection with the present 
passage, the following appears to be noteworthy.—The objector asks why this Sütra 
should be here, when what is herein said has already been said before (iu Bha. P. 65 
1. 12, these lines appearing in thicker type). This question would imply that the two 
assertions—Sü. 15, and the Bhasya-passage on P. 65, ], 12,-—stood on the same 
level, being the work of the same writer ; this also would appear to be the implication 
of what follows in the Bhasyz on the present Sütra (P. 68, 1. 14). But the answer 
that the Bhdsya gives to the objector’s question is that the former statement (of 
P. 65), has its source or authority in the present Sütra—that is why the fact previously 
asserted is asserted again. Now what does this mean? It apparently means that the 
present declaration isa ‘Siitra,’ and the former declararion was ‘Bhasya’ which 
derived its authority from this Sūtra. This is clearly stated in the Bhasyachandra, 
which says—' The Bhasya has already shown that there is no restriction as to prece- 
dence, sequence or simaltaneity among Pramanas : and the Siéra now proceeds to 
show me of these three methods. The whole question is extremely interesting and 


. we shall wait and see to the end of the work, without adopting, in favour of one view 


or the other. For purposes of our translation, we shallaccept the text of the Satrasas 


fixed for us by Vachastati Mishra in his aragetirard, 
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same manner as that of the musical instrument is proved by its 
sound. In tbe case cited we find that by means of the 
Sound, which comes into existence after the musical instru- 
ment, we infer the existence of the musical instrument, 
which has been in existence prior to the Sound; and here 
the musical instrument is what is to je made known, aud the 
Sound is the means by which it is made known [and here 
the Pramana, is postorior to the Praméeya];—this refers 
to a case where the musical instrument being hidden from 


' view, its presence is inferred, and the inference is that ‘the 


lute is being played,’ or ‘the flute is being blown ’,—the 
particular instrument being inferred by the peculiarity of the 
Sound. Thus then, here we have a case where we apprehend 
the ‘object of cognition ' (the musical instrument) which has 
a prior existence, by means of the ‘means of cognition’ 
(Sound) which comes into existence after the former. 

The Sūtra has cited this one instance (of the posteriority 
of Pramana) by way of illustration ; as examples of the other 
two ways (priority and simultaneity of Pramana and Pra- 
ool may take those that have already been cited above 

75 65). 

“Why are not those examples cited here (rather than 
there?” 

We are only explaining here what has already baen stated 
before (on P. 65). All that we have got to do is to state the 
facts; it does not make any difference whether it is stated 
here or on the previous occasion. 


Vatika on Sa. 15. 
[P. 194, L. 20 to P. 195, L. 11.] 

There should be uo denial $c.—says the Sūtra; and on 
this the Bhasya says that this is meant to indicate the source 
{or authority) for what has been asserted in the Bhasya (on 
P. 65, L. 12). 

“Why then was this Sra read there?” 

It makes no difference, whether the fact is stated here or 
there ; all that is necessary is that the fact should be stated. 


5 One the methods (of the existence of Pramana) is 
ulustrated—Just as the existence of the musical instrument is 


proved by tts sound ;—of the other two methods the examples 


Nyaya Vol. LT, 46. 
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are to be taken as already cited, Just as the previously 
existing musical instrument is inferred by meaus of the 
subsequently appearing Sound,—as when we infer that * what 
is being played upon is the lute’, ‘whatis being blown is 
the flute’; in this caso what we perceive is that peculiar 
character of the sound of the lute and that of the flute, which 
marks them out as issuing from the lute or from the flute ; and 
when we have perceived that character we cognise the 
fact that ‘this is the sound of the lute’, ‘thisis tbe sound of 
the flute ’;—and here the musical instrument is something 
that has an existence prior to that of the sound, which comes 
only subsequently. An example of simultaneity we have 
in the case where the perception of smoke gives rise to the 
cognition of the fire as qualified by that smoke. A 
example of the priority of the Pramana we have in the case 
where the previously existing Sun renders visible the subse- 
quently appearing things. ; 
Bhasya Introductory to Su. 16. 
[P. 68, L. 15 to L. 18.) 


The names *Jramna' and ‘Praméy2’ are applied 
according to circumstances; such application depending upon 
certain causes that go to determine the name; such cause or 
circumstance, in the case in question, consists in the fact that 
(a) that which is the means of bringing about an apprehension 
is called * Pramaina’, (b) ‘that which is the object appre- 
hended is called ‘Praméya’, and (c) ‘when that which, 
though itself an apprehended object, happens to be the means 
of the apprehension of something else, then that same thing 
may be called ‘Pramana’ as well as * Praméya. This is the 
fact brought out in the following Sutra, 


Vartika Introductory to S2. 16. 
[P. 195, L. 11 to L. 17.] 
The names * Pramüna! and * Prameya’ are applied $c.— 
says the Bhasya, By 'Samüvésha' hereis meant application. 
*The application of these names is dependent upon such causes, 


? The Benares edition reads safran; ‘This is wrong ; specially in view of what 
follows on P. 196, L. 4. 
Nyaya Vol. 1H. 4T. 
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as determine the name; and the cause that determines tho 
application of the names ‘Pramapa’ and ‘ Praméya’ consists 
respectively in ‘being tho means of apprehension ’ and ‘ being 
the object of apprehension °. * But how is it when one and 
the same thing happens to fulfil both these conditions P” 
Well, in that case also,—inasmuch the application of the 
names depends upon the circumstances mentioned,—as both 
circumstances would be present, the same thing would be called 
by both names. In order to bring out thisfact we have the 
next Sütra. 


Satra (16). 
THa WEIGHING BALANCE, WHICH IS A PRAMANA, 


[THE MEANS OF ASCERTAINING THE WEIGHT OF THINGS], Is 
PRAMEYA ALSO, [AS REGARDS ITS OWN accuRacy |} (Sü. 16.) 


Bhasya on Su 16. 
[P. 68, L. 20 to P. 70, L. 6.] 


The weighing balance is called *.Pramaga" when it is 
the means of bringing about the cognition of the exact 
weight (of the thing weighed),—in which case the object of 
coguition is the weighty substance, gold aud thelike (which 
is weighed), which therefore is called * Praméya’;—but when 
the gold thus weighed is made the means of testing 
(ascertaining the accuracy of) another balance, then. in the 
pha. p.¢9, Cognition (of the accuracy) of this other balance, it 

1a. L, . = 
becomes the * Pramāņa’, and the other balance 
becomes the * Prameya '.] i 


9 All the Mss. ofthe Bhasya, except one read rr; so do.also the Tatparya the 
magiaa, aud the BAasyachandra. But some Mss. of the Vartika and all the later 
commentatcrs read RAAT. With the latter reading the Sitra means that the charac- 


ter of xataat also belongs to, Pramanas, as we find in the case of a particular Pramana, 


the Balance, wet w wafa, wur qae um Brad ; in this case gati Rad 
isa compound word. With the reading war the construction is gat mannaaa, 
mur a wafa, ur gà muutwafa eurn aT 3fw; inthis case gat and sucre 
are not taken asa compound, The purport of the Sütra is the same in both cases. 3 

T When weare weighing gold, the Balance is a pure ‘ Pramadna’, being the 


means whereby we know the weightof tlie gold. But when doubts arise as to the 


accuracy of a balance, then what is done is that a piece of gold, whose weight has 


Nyaya Vol. IT. 48. 
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What we have just said (in regard to the application of 
the names ‘ Pramana’ and * Prameya ' depending on circums- 
tances) applies to all topics of the Shastra.* For instance, the 
Soul has | been prominently mentioned among * Praméyas’, 
because it is an object of cognition; but it is * Pramüfri ", 

Cogniser', also, inasmuch as (in regard to the action of 
cognising) it is the independent agent;—similarly Bugghi, 
* Apprehension ”, (of Invariable concomitance, for instance) 
is‘ Pramüna!, inasmuch as it is the means of cognising 
things; and yet it becomes ‘Praméya’, when it is itself 
cognised ; and it comes to be called mere * Pramifi '; fappre- 
hension', when it is neither the means nor the object of 
any cognition. Similarly, the conditions governing the 
application of the names in question may be applied to other 
particular topics (of Doubt &o.) also. s 

As a matter of fact tho names of the several case-rela- 
tions or active agencies (Kūrukas) aro applied (promis- 
cuously) through varying causes (depending on the character 
of the things concerned). For instance, when we say * the 
tree stands’, T ( ‘wriksah Listlati?), the tree, (wriksa) is called 
the ‘nominative’, because in regard to its own action of 
standing, it is “independent ’ [thus fulfilling the condition of 
Panini’s definition of the Nominative as that which is svatantra, 
‘independent agent'];—when we say ‘he sees the tree’ 
(‘ vriksam pashyati'), the same tree comes to be called the 
‘objective’, because it; is that which ig * most desired ' to be 
got at by the action of ‘seeing ’ [thus fulfilling the condition 
of Panini’s definition of the Objective as that which is * the 
most desired to be got at by the Agent] ;—when we say 
< he indicates the Moon by (i.e. with the help of, throwgh) the 
tree’, the same tree is called an ‘Instrument’, because ib is 
the ‘principal means of accomplishment’ employed by the per- 
son doing the indicating ¢ [and thus fulfills the condition of 


Oa ns ——MÀÀ———^ 
ns of a reliable balance, is weighed again in tho 
balance of doubtful accuracy ; and if the weights tally, the balance is proved 
to its accuracy, the balance becomes an ‘object of cogni- 


accurate’; so that in regard $ 
tion ’, * Praméya’, the resultant cognition in this case being in the form, ‘this ba'a ce 


is accurate’. 


9 (In this passage the Author reminds us,of what he has already said in the 


Bhasya or Sa. 1-1-1’—says Bhasyachandra. 


+ The Bhasyachandra takes fisthati as ‘lives’. 


+ The Puri MSS, read MARIT for maam; but the latter gives better sense. 
Nyaya Vol. TI. 49. 
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Paninis definition ‘as that which is the ‘principal means of 
accomplishment’ ];—when we say ‘he is pouring water for 
the treo ' (‘vriksiya udakam asiüchati'), the tree 1s called 
the *Dative', as it is that which is * intended to be 
benefited? by the water that is poured [thus fulfilling the 
condition of Panini’s definition of tho Dative as what is 
intended to be benefited by the action];— when we say 
*theleaf falls from the treo ', ‘(vriksat parnam palati’), 
the tree is the ‘Ablative , as it is ‘what remains fixed 
while there is movement of the other thing’,—such being 
the definition of the Ablative;—lastly when we say ‘birds 
are on the tree’ (‘vriks@ vayümsi sanji’), the tree is 
the * Locative,” being the receptacle (of the birds),—and 
the ‘Locative’ has been defined as * receptacle.’ 


*From all this it isa clear that *araka', ‘case-relation’ ’ 


(or ‘active agency ") is a name given, not to the mere substance 
(as beld by the Madghyamika), nor to the mere action, but to 
that which, while being endowed with a particular action of 
its own, becomes the means of the accomplishment of the 
other (prineipal) action ; e.g. the name * Nominative" applies, 
neither tothe substance alone, nor to tho action alone, but to 
that which, iadependently by itself (i.e. by its own action), 
becomes the means of accomplishing the act;—similarly the 
name ‘objective’ applies to that which is the most desired 
to be got at by tho action, and not to mere substance or to 
action; and so with what is the ‘principal means of 
accomplishing’, and so on. Jn these cases we have found 
that, just as n. point of fact the names of the active agencies 
(Karakas) are applied, neither to the mere substance, nor to 
the mere action, but to that which, being endowed with a 
particular action of its own, helps in the bringing about of some 
other action,—so also the same follows from: the definitions 
of the ‘active agencies’; and as the words ‘Pramana’ 
and'Prameya' also are expressive of active agency (case- 
relation ; ‘ Pramana’ being the Jnstrumené and * Prameya’ 
the object, of cognition), they cannot renounce what is in the 
very nature of * active agencies.’ 


9 According to the Bhasyachandra, wo have a Pürvapaksa argument from here 
down to l. 6 on P, 70; and the Siddhantin's answer begins on l. 7, with ‘Asti bhol’;— 
and then the Purvapalesa-argument again on p.70, 1. 12, with *So-yamupalabdhih 
dc? j—while according to the Vartika and the Tatparya, we have here, in the passage 
beginning with p. 69, 1. 10, to p. 70, 1.6, a statement from the Siddhanta stand point, 
applying the general principle of ‘ Karakas’ to the case o£ ‘ Ramone o Praméya’; 
à Nyaya Vol. TI. 50. 
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Vartika on Su. 16. 
[P. 195, L. 19 to P. 200, L. 15:) 


The weighing balance is Prameja also. $c, $c,—says the 
Sūtra. What is meant is that the weighing balance, which is 
the means of ascertaining the weight of things, comes to be 
called ‘i'rama@na’, because it is the means by which one 

comes to know the exact measure of the total 
' weight of a substance; and the sane balance, 
when it has its own measure (of accuracy) ascertained by 
means of the gold (that has been weighed by another balance), 
becomes the object of a cognition, and hence called ‘Praméyu. 


Var. P. 196. 


The case of the balance has been cited only by way of an 
illustration ; the same holds good in regard to all topics of 
the Shastra, That is to say, just as the names ‘ Pramana ' 
and‘ Prameya, so also all the names of ‘active agencies ' 
(case-relations, Karakas) are applied according to circums- 
tances. In support of this view, that one and the same thing 
can (under diverse circumstances) be called by the names of 
several ‘active agencies ,—the Bhagya cites an example 
from ordinary parlance :—In the assertion * the tree stands’ 
the tree is called the ‘nominative’, as it is independent in 
regard to its own action of standing. 


** What do you mean by the ‘independence ' of the (ree 
in regard to its own action of standing UM 


What we mean is that it does nob stand in need of any 
other agency. For instance, in its own standing the tree 
does not require the operation of any other agency (save 


IMP 


and against this we have the Pürvapaksa argument beginning with p. 70,1. 7, aud 
extending right up to Su. 18. This latter is the more reasonable interpretation of the 
Bhasyaas it stands. The Bhasyachandra in introducing the passage on p. 69, l 10, 
which it regards as coming from the Pürvapaksin, says that tho Pürvapaksin puts 
forward his argument under the apprehensicn that Action alone constitutes * Karaka’. 
But we find the statement asserting distinctly wt KAATA Hic T ENIR. 


Nyaya Fol. TI. 51. 
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itself). Such is the case when the word < stands’ expresses 
absence of motion ; when the same word is expressive of mere 
evistence (‘the tree stands’ being used for ‘the treo exists’), 
then also, inasmuch eaistence always implies the manifesta- 
tion of the thing, the word im question means that ‘ the 
troo exists standing ’, ‘it manifests (itself)/—and here also 
the ¿ree is called the ‘nominative’ agent;—when however 
the word ‘exists’ (ie. ‘stands’) is expressive of connection 
with a particular house,—as when Dévadatta is spoken of as 
‘being (existing) in the louse',—tho word denotes neither 
mere dzistence, nor absence of motion, but connection with the 
house; and in this case also, the action being that of experienc- 
ing the connection with the house,—in which action Dévadatta 


does not require’ the operation of any other agency save 


himself,—he is ‘ independent’; similarly when the word 


‘stands’ denotes ‘ unbroken’,—‘the tree stands’ meaning the 
* tree is unbroken'—in that case also, the tree, in its own ‘stand- 
ing *, does not require the operation of any other agency, 
and hence is ‘independent’. In the case of such verbs, even 
though the thing may require the operation of some other 
agency, this agency will be in the shape of its own component 
parts; e. g. when we say ‘the tree stands by its roots , ‘the 
honse stands by the pillars’, and so on. ‘Standing’ may also 


mean continuity of existence (lit. being the object of cognitions | 


at two different points of time),—i.c.a thing, perceived at 
some previous time, may be perceived again at a later time by 
reason of the presence of other eauses of its perception,—then 
it forms the object of more than one perception appearing at 
different times; and this is what is meant by its ‘standing’; 
(i.e. being recognised as the same thing) ; and in this action 
of standing, there is needed the operation of such auxiliary 
agencies as the Hye and the rest (which perceive the thing at 
different times, and so forth); and such agency is what is 
ealled the ‘Instrument’; [and yet in this case also tho tree 
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would be the ‘nominative’, as it is the tree independently by 
itself that sets into operation those auxiliary agencies; ibis 
only when the tree presents itself before tbe Eye that the Eye 
recognises it as the same tree. that had been seen before]. 


{The Nihiist starts a discussion on this side-issue of 
Recognition and Continuity of Existence] —“ All notion of 
Recognition must be wrong; as we find in the case of the 
revolution of the wheel and the lamp.”* TE 
you mean by this that— no single thing can 
form the object of more than one cognition ab different points 


Var. P, 197. 


of time'',—then we ask, how do you account for the well-known 
conception * that same tree is standing '? Certainly the very 
first sight of a tree cannot give rise to the conception that 
‘this is that same tree standing’, * Bat we do find 
such a conception of continuity of standing, even when the 
two things are entirely different; e. g. when we speak of ‘ the 
wheel continuing to revolve’ and ‘the lamp continuing to 
burn’, where the notion of continuily (or ideutity), appearing 
as ib does with regard to several non-continuous revolutions 
and lamp-flames, must be regarded as wrong; as it apprehends 
a thing as what apparently it is not; and as the notion of 
identity and continuity is wrong in these cases, so must it 
also be iu the case of the ‘standing’ of the tree and such 
other things. " This conclusion cannot be accepted; 
as there are no proofs for ib; you do not put forward any 
proof in support of the view that there is multiplicity in 
every tree and such other things that we perceive [1. e. that 
every single tree represents a number of momentary trees 


————— 

' e When a wheel is revolving, all the revolutions àre so alike that there is a 
notion that it is one and the same revolution that is appearing ; and this idea of 
recognition is apparantly wrong. Similarly whena lamp is burning there is a quick 
succession of numerous flames—each of which has but a momentary existence ; and 
yet there is an idea that the same flame is continuing ; this recognition also is wrong. 
Similarly with all Recognitious. The Bauddha has to lay stress upon this ; for if he 
admits the correctness of Recognition, he will have to admit a more than momentary 


existence for things. 


Nyaya Vol. LI. 53. 
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succeeding one another in rapid succession]". Then again, 
as a matter of fact, all wrong coguitions are only imitations 
of right cognitions ; and therefore you have to point out a 
case where the cognition of continuity of existence is 
right} [an imitation of which we have in ths case of tho 
tree and such other things]. * What proofs have you 
for the notion that the same thing exists at different points 
of time?” We have already explained the proof for this 
on a previous occasion, (Bhisya, P. 24, Vartika, pp. 66-67), 
where we have explained that in the case of the cognitions 
of colour, taste and touch, it is found from actual Recognition 
that a single object forms the basis of, and is apprehended by, 
several coguitions. Another proof for the same (continuity 
of existence) is found in the well-known fact that, being the 
substratum of the effect the Cause must continue to exist ab 
the time of the (manifestation of the) effect; a thing thatis 
the substratum or receptacle of another thing is always found 
to existat the time of the existenceof the latter; as we find 
in the case of the jujube berry lying in the bowl; and 
as the Cause is the substratum of the effect, it follows that it 
should exist at the time that the effect appears. You will 
perhaps say that ‘‘the effectis without a substratum”. You 
mean by this that when the effect comes into existence, it 
does so only after having completely modified ¢ the constitu- 


? In the case of the wheel and the lamp, we actually see that the revolutions are 
different and that the flame is being actually burnt ; so that it is clear that the notion 
of sameness is a mistake, due to the similarity in the revolutions and in the flames, 
There is no such perception available in support of the view that every treo is 
undergoing momentary destruction. 


_ T This the Bauddha cannot do; as headmits of no rigbt notion of Recognition. 
So that if there is no right idea of Recoguition, where could there be any wrong idea 


oft? 


$ Both editions read s3Wdleu, in which case the translation would stand thus— 
the effect is produced irrespectively of the cause’. This could not be quite right. 
The T'afparya supplies the correct reading Hate, and explains it as gania Taner ; 
the sense being that when the Jar comes into existence, the constitution of the Clay 


has been completely chauged ; so that the Clay not being present at the time, it could 
not be held to be tho substratuin of the Jar, 
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tion of the Cause, so that what (effect) could subsist 
in what (cause)? (By virtue of which the fermer could 
be held to be the substratum of the former). But it 
will not be right to argue thus; as there is no instance to 
corroborate your contention; there is no such case of any 
effect existing without a substratum as is admitted by both 
of us, which could form the corroborative instance of your 
argument. ' But exactly the same is the case with your 
contention that the effect has a substratum, in corroboration 
of which also there is no universally accepted instance.” 
Your answer that the same objection is equally applicable to 
my contention is not an answer at all ; for it implies that you 
admit the force of the objection ; that is, you evidently admit 
that there is no example available in support of your conten- 
tion; and all that you urge is that there is none available in 
support of our contention also. * But there is self-contra- 
diction”? You perhaps mean by this as follows—" When we 
say that the same holds good in regard to your view, it is not 
that we admit the absence of examples in support of our view; 
what we mean to do is to urge that there is self- 
contradiction involved in your reasoning ; our 
meaning being that when you assert that that view is wrong 
in support of which there is no example, you stultify yourself 
by rejecting (as wrong) your own view [that the effect has a 
substratum, in support of which there isno example avail- 
able |.” This is not right; as you evidently have not 
understood the case; it is clear that you have not grasped 
either our view or your own. As a matter of fact, im our view, 
ibis a well-known fact that the effect has a substratum ; * 


Var. P. 198. 


CEEE i O 


e That the container and the contained are co-existent in time is a fact vouched : 
for by ordinary experience, which does not stand in need of a corroborative instance; - 
and from that it follows that the cause, being the container, should exist at the time’ `- 
that the effect appears. On the other hand, the view that the effect has no subs- 


tratum is not similarly vouched for by experience ; and as such, it could be estabtish- 


ed only by reasonings ; and in a reasoning you will always require a CoU ORO 
s fatal to your view, an not 


instance. So that the absence of such an instance 1 
to ours, 
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but as for your view, (that the effectis without a substratum) 
i& goes contrary to your own assertion that colour, &o., 
are effects and have a substratum. * You have asserted that 
‘substance is an aggregate of bhafas, elements (earth, &c.,) 
and bhautikas, elementals (colour, &c,,) '; so that if you now 
assert that colour, &c., have no substratum, what would bo 
the signification of the nominal affix in the term ‘dhautika, 
as applied to ‘colour, &c.'? [The only possible meaning of 
the affix being hate bhavah, subsisting in the bhafas, and this 
subsistence is now denied]. Then again, your view would 
also militate against several other assertions of yours, such 
as—(a) ‘the jewel is the receptarle of light, as the light 
follows the motion, the motion-lessness and other modifica- 
tions of it,—(b) ‘the bowl is the receptacle of the jujube 
berry as itis by its force that the fruit does not fall off,’—(c) 
‘the sesamum seeds are the receptacle of the oil, as it is by 
their force that the oil does not flow away,’ and so forth. 
Then again, if Colour, Taste, Touch &e. did not subsist in a 
(common) substratum, then each of them would be an inde- 
pendent entity by itself,—just like so many distinct sub- 
stances, the sesamum, the kidney-bean,etc.; and each of them 
should, in that case, be perceived entirely apart from the 
otber (the colour of the seasmum should be perceived as 
entirely apart from its taste, and so forth); as a matter of 
fact however, they are never perceived apart from one 
another; and from this it follows that they are depen- 
dent upon (subsistent iv) something else (which is their 
common substratum). Thus then, the conclusion is that 
what is meant by a certain thing ‘standing’ may also be 
ihat it forms the single common object of remembrance 
and of the past and present cognitions of it. 


t, à E E 
? Both edilions read araa: m.at sume, and the translation is according 


to this reading. It would perhaps be better to read zrqrWI«uvqxw, The meaning 
of the passage would then be that to hold that colour, &o., are effects and yet deny 
them a substratum would involve a self-contradiction ; for it has been held. that 
substance is an aggregate, &c. &c, 
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The tree is the ‘object’ as itis what is desired to be got at by 
the seeing—says the Bhasya (P. 69, 1. 6). “In what 
sense can the Objective be called a ‘karaka’, an active 
agent" ?* The objective is an ‘active agent’ in this 
sense that it forms the object of the action; as a matter of 
fact, that is an objective which forms the object of the action ; 
and this definition includes even those things which, even 
though they do not fulfil the condition of being ‘the most 
desired’, have the said character. t 

What is meant by karant, the Instrument, being the 
most efficient cause is that it is the most immediately antece- 
dent (to the action). For instance, in the case of the expres- 
sion * he indicates the moon by the tree’, the sense is that the 
person sees the moon immediately after he has seen the 
treo; and: hence the tree comes to be called the ‘ Instrument’. 

The Dative is that which is intended to be reached by the 
‘ objective’; that is to say, that thing which is intended to be 
reached by the ‘objective’ comes to be called the ‘ Dative’; 


* That alone can be called an ‘active agent’, which, in some way, tends towards 
the action denoted by the verb; the Objective, however is something that is operated 
upon by the action ; how then can it be an * active agent ' ? 

+ Tho Benares edition wrongly puts the words anganga under inverted 
commas, ‘This is not a quotation. A 

The Tütparya adds:—A thing is called an ‘object of action" when it bears upon 
itself the effects of an action not subsisting in itself ; and this is exactly what forms 
the characteristic of the Objective. For instance, Devadatta sees a tree, the perception 
of the tree is produced by the action of seeing, which iuheres in Devadatta, who is 
something other than the tree; and itis only in this sense that the perception can 
be said to have au object (in the shape of the tree) ; by which it is meant that its 
own characterisation or specification depends upon that object. So that inasmuch as 
itis necessary for the Object to have an existence anterior to the action, it can, in 
this sense, be called an. active agent, a ‘cause of the action’. lt is only thus that we 
can speak of things modified and reached as being * Objectives’ of those actions. In the 
case of such things as cloth and the like, which are brought into existence by the action 
itself,—such for iustance as the action of weaving—, the thing (cloth) cannot have an- 
existence anterior to the action of being brought into existence, [and yet we speak 
of ‘ bringing the cloth into existence’, where the cloth is the odject],—and the com- 
ponent parts of the cloth, yarns, have such an anterior existence ; so that it is througlr 
these parts, that the name * objective’ comes to be applied to the Oloth, indirectly. The 
definition of tho ‘Objective’ now suggested is applicable to all such cases as— he 
jumps over the snake ',* going to the village he avoids the tree-roots —(where | the 
character of being desired is not present) We have to add the qualification not 
iuhering in itself’, in view of such expressions as ‘Chaitra reaches the village’, where 
the action of reaching has its effect subsisting in Chaitra also; so thathe ‘would have 
‘to be regarded as the ‘Objective’; but this becomes precluded by reason of the 


action of reaching being one that subsists in himself. 
Nyaya Vol. ZI. 57. 
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for instance, in the expression, *vribsdya udakam üsischali ', 
*pours water for the tree ' the ‘objective’, Water, when 
‘poured’, reaches the tree; which latter therefore becomes 
the ‘ Dative '.* 

"he Ablative is that which remains fixed while something 
else is moving.f For instance, in the expres- 
sion ‘vriksat patali; ‘falis from the tree,’ the 
tree is called the ‘Ablativo, as that which falls is moving, 
and while that is moving, the tree remains fixed. 


Var. P. 199. 


The Locative is that which is the cause of upholding (t. e., 
that which upholds or supports) ; when athing is contained 
in (rests upon) another thing, the latter is the cause of tho 
upholding (or supporting) of the former, and hence it comes 
to be called the * Locative’. For instance, in the expression: 
‘uriksé vayamsi, ‘the birds on the tree, what is the cause of 
the counteracting of the force of gravity in tho birds is their 
connection with the tree, which on that account, comes to be 
spoken of as the * Locative.’ 1. 


Such being the case itis not the Substance only, or the Action 
says the Bhasya (P. 69. L. 10). 
What is meant by this is that the term ‘active agent’ is applied 
E neither to mere Substance, nor to mere Action ; ono does not 
apply the name of an active agent to a substance which he 
perceives merely as a substance pure and simple; nor to 


only, which 1s the active agent 


Es The Tutporya remarxs that the name ataata is not significant ; as the de- 
finition suggested shows that it is not always the receiverof a gift (which is what 
is signilied by the name) that is called * asmara’. The definition, it says, has been 
given in accordance with actual usage, and also in view of Panini’s definition. 


T Construe the passage as (efe fcu agm) smaa uta wg suíaud 


aq aaan. The footnote readiag would be quite contrary to the sense desired 
to be conveyed. 


i This is only a particular AC ET t aste? Baa 
s deus iere GROG case where ‘upholding’ or containing is in the form 
CET NOTIOR gravity’; itis not the same in all cases; e.g. when we speak 
anco containing a quality, the quality is upheld by the Substance ; but 


ZA there is no ‘counteracting of aici) oc . arc 
s vi ian rav s a actual de 
di Juste d simply 8 gravity’ iu this case. So that the actual definition of 


x ON : "that which upholds.—Tatparya. 
M A Nyaya Vol. IT. 58. 
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an action when perceived merely as an action pure and 
simple; it is only when one perceives the action in its relation- 
ship to a substance, that he comes to speak of them by the 
common name ‘active agent’;* the character common to all 
active agents is that they are the cause (source or basis) of 
the action; so that when one wishes to speak of only this 
fact of being the cause of action,—and he is not desirous of 
speaking of the particular form of the relationship to ac- 
tion,—the term used is the common name ‘active agent’; 
when however, one wishes to speak of a particular form of 
relatiofiship, he employs the particular names—‘ Nomina- 
tive,’ ‘Objective, ‘Instrument’ and the like—according as 
the thing is found to be qualified by such specific and mu- 
tually exclusive properties as ‘independence’ and the rest. 
Every active agent is independent and hence the ‘ nominative ’ 
in relation to its own (subsidiary) activity ; and it is only in 
its relation to some other primary action that each of 
them comes to be known by the specific Karaka-names 
(of ‘Nominative, ‘Objective’ &¢)f ‘This is what is 
meant by the Shastra when it calls the Karaka (the 
active agent) the ‘producer’, the * accomplisher’;—“ of 
what 2”—of the action; and it is according to this principle 
that the several names (of the Karakas) are employed; hence 
what is said in the present context refers, not to mere action - 
in general (such as belongs to every one of these agents con- 
cerved, individually), but to a primary action (towards 
whose accomplishment all the agents contribute their activity). 
In regard to this primary action, one thing may be affording 
Eoo oo S 
? The passage should be read as qat fearger« eua aid, 


T This is in anticipation of the objection that the Karaka may be defined simply as 
that which accomplishes an action, or that which is endowed with a subsidiary activity 
of its own; why then have both these characteristics been emphasised? ‘The sense 
is that if we defined the Karaka simply as that only, then, inasmuch as every ‘active 
agent’ is independent in regard to its own subsidiary activity, all would*be ‘nominat- 
ives’ ; while if we combine the two characters we have this advantage that while . 
each isthe ‘nominative’ in relation’ to its own activity, it is ‘objective, or 'ing- - 
trumental’, &c., in relation to the other primary action, " E 
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only a remote aid, while another’s aid ig more approximate 
and immediate, while something else may be affording some 
sort of help in some way or other; and it is in accordance 
with the character of the aid afforded that the names ‘ Nomi- 
native’ and the rest come to the applied. ‘his is what we 
have already explained on a former occasion. 


An objection is raised—** If tho application of the Karaka- 
name is due to the relation borne to an action, then the word 
‘pachaka’, ‘cook’ (which denotes the nominative agent of the 
action of cooking) would apply only to one who is actually 
doing the cooking at that time ; and M. * could not have such 
expressions as ‘the cook will cook’ or ‘the cook has cooked? 
[as at the time these expressions are used the man is not 
doing the act of cooking].” 

This is not right; as the capacity (of acting) remains at 
ali the three points of time; as a matter of fact, the capacity 
continues at all points of time ; so that even with 
regard to past and future actions, the nominative- 
name —‘ cook’ for instance—can be used in connection with 
the verb in all three tenses—‘ cooks’, * cooked? and ‘will cook’. 

“Tf the capacity remains at all three points of time, 
* then it is not proper to express the three tenses at all ; what 
“you mean is that just. as the substance is there at all three 
'* points of time so is the capacity also ; hence just as the three 
“ tenses are not used in connection with the substance, so also 
* they should not be used in connection with its capacity ; and 
“in that case you could speak of a man as ‘he cooks’ even 
* when he is not doing any cooking at all [as his capacity of 
“cooking would still be there]; and you should never have 

“such expressions as ‘the cook will cook’, ‘the cook has 
cooked’ (as the capacity being always present, it would be 
“wrong to connect it with the past or the future].” 

This does not affect our position atall. As what brings 


TT 
* Thea has to be separated from "T 


Var. P. 200. 
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oub and manifests the existence of the capacity of a thing 
is its relation to an action. The word ‘action’ expresses 
whatis denoted by the verbal root; and that which is the 
principal accomplisher of that action is the ‘nominative’ agent; 

and itis only when this nominative agent is related to the 
action that he brings out or manifests his capacity. * But 

what is this Capacity P” The Capacity is a property of 

the nominative agent, which is distinct from that agent and 

also from the action—such a property being in the form of 

power and of being conversant with the means (of accomplish- 

ing the action concerned); and this property is manifested by 

relationship to an action.* So that the karaka-name (‘cook’ 

e. g.) is directly applicable only in a ease where all the three 

factors are present,—the knowledge of the means, the power, 

and the relationship to the action ; as we have in the case of 

the expression ‘the cook is cooking’ ;in a case however 

where the relationship to an actual action is not present, — 
and what are there areonly the power and the knowledge of 
themeans—it the word‘cook’ is used, as inthe expressions 
‘the cook has cooked’ or ‘the cook will cook',—as one of the 
three factors is absent, such use can only be indirect or 
secondary. 

[The exact nature of words denoting verbal relations 
having been expounded, the author applies it to the case 
in question]—The names *Pramana' and ‘Pram@ya’ are words 
denoting active agency (or verbal relations). * How 
so P” Because they are related to a particular action ; just 
as wordslike ‘cook’ and the like are used only in relation 
to a certain action, so are the words ‘Pramana’ and *Pramzya? 
also [which signify respectively the instrument f the action of 
cognising and the object of the action of cognising.] 


® t Power’ and ‘knowledge of means’ are both essential in the Agent; even 
though he has the power to do an act, if he does not know the means of doing it, 


he cannot do it; similarly even though he may know the means, if he has not the : 


requisite power, the action cannot be done by him. 
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Bhasya. 
Introductory to Sūtra (17). 
[P. 70 L. 7 to L. 13.] 
The Pürvapaksin urges the following argument :— 


“Well, Sir, we admit that the Ad@rakanames are used 
* according to their capacity ; so that Perception and the rest 
“are ‘ Pramana’ * Instruments of cognition’ as they are the 
* cause of the action of cognising, and they are also f Pru- 
v meya', ‘object of cognition’, as they are the objects 
“of the action of cognising; thus then Perception and the 
“rest are objects of cognition as well as instruments of cogni- 
“ tion;* ag is vouched for by such specific assertions (met with 
« in ordinary parlance) as— (a) ‘I know this by Perception’, 
“cI know this by Inference’, ‘I know these by Analogy’, 
“cI know this by Word’, [where Perception &c. figure as 
“ the means],—or (V) * My cognition (which is apprehended) is 
t Perceptional’, ‘My Cognition is Inferential’, ‘my Cognition 
“is Verbal’, where they are apprehended (as the Object 
“of Cognition). So also when these same, Perception 
“ond the rest, are described by their definitions—e. g., 
“tho cognition produced by the contact of the object 
* with the sense-organ’ and so furth—they come to be speci- 
** fically known [in which case they themselves form the objects 
“of cognition], Now the question arises—Is this cogni- 
“ tion of Perception Ye. brought about by the instrumentality 
“of another set of Pramanas? Or without other Pramanas, 
“independently of all instruments? ‘What difference 
* would that make p’ [The Pürvapaksin explains this 
“ia the next Sütra]. 


Vartika—lutroduction to Sa. 17. 
[ P. 200, L. 15 to L. 20.] 

** Well, Sir, $c.,—says the Bhasya (P. 70, L. 7). When 
“the Pramanas, Perception and the rest, come to be them- 
* selves known, they are objectis of cognition, and as such be- 
“come Praméyas, And in regard to this we have to consider 
*this—Do these, Perception and the rest, stand in need of 


9 According to the Bhdsyachandra, the term *pramandni' here stands for 
- (D Instruments of Cognition, and (2) Cognition. Read the passage as aait Haat- 
Afa uai Ww, . 
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“ tho operation of other ‘Instruments of Cognition’, in regard 
* to their own cognition [1. e., is the Cognition of Perception 
* &c. brought about by the instrumentality of Pramanas 
“other than Perception &c.]? Or is the cognition of the 
** Pramānas brought about without the help of any Instru- 
* ments?* What if it is so? [Tho next Sūtra supplies 
* the answer from the Pürvapaksa stand-point. 
Sutra (17). 
“Tp THe INSTRUMENTS OF COGNITION ARE COGNISED 

* gy MEANS OF INSTRUMENTS OF ÜOGNITION,—THEN THIS 

‘INVOLVES THE POSSIBILITY OF OTHER INSTRUMENTS OF 

* Cognition.’ —(Sü. 17). 

Bhasya on Su. (17). 
[P. 70, L. 15 to L. 10775] 


“Jf Perception and the other Instruments of Cognition 
“are apprehended by means of Instruments of Cognition, 
“then this means that the Instrument by whose means they 
* are apprehended are distinct from Perception and the rest; 
«and this involves the postulating of other ILisiruments of 
“ Cognition (distinct from Perception etc., enumerated in 
sou 1-1-4) ; and this means that there would be an infinite 
“ regress, one Instrument of Cognition being apprehended 
“by means of another, this latter again by means o£ another, 
“and so on and on, ad infinitum. And it is not right to admit 
“of such an infinite regress, when there is no justification 
00 for it.” i 

Vartika on Sa, 17. 


. [P. 201, L. 8 to L. 5.] 


“Tf the Instruments jc.—says the Sütra. If the Oogni- 
“ tion having the Instruments of Cognition for its object is 


eae 
9 Both editions read, after sre, — xfeguta Sod ATT WATT ACERT Fe 
The editors have put this within brackets. The words are superfluous ; and appear to 
form a tippand on the preceding word ‘sATaITACe ?. The student learning from 
manuscript copies found it difficult to understand why the author should use this 
term, and he got the explanation that—* the Pramana that would be the means of 
the wfufg, of the becoming known, of Perception etc., would certainly be raTwinte, 
in comparison to tbe said Perception etc.” It very often happens that the scribes. 
mistake the tippan as. part o£ the text, and insert it ay such in the trauseri pt. 
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“ brought about by means of an Instrument of Cognition, 
* then this latter has to be regarded as an Instrument of 
** Cognition entirely distinct from the former Instruments of 
u Cognition, (Perception and the rest). As in such a cognition, 
“ Perception and the rest, being the cbjecis, could not them- 
* selves be regarded as instruments." 
Bhasya on Sü. (18). 
[P. 70, L. 17 to L. 21.) 
* Tn order to avoid this it might be urged that the cogni- 
« tion of the Instruments of Cognition is brought about with- 
* out other Pramanas or Instruments of Cognition, indlepen- 
“dently of all instrumentality. But in that case— 
Sutra (18). 
* Tp (IN TRE COGNITION OF THE INSTRUMENT OF COGNI- 
t TION) ANOTHER INSTRUMENT OF COGNITION IS NOT OPERA- 
* TIVE, THEN, JUST AS THE COGNITION OF TAB INSTRUMENT OF 
* COGNITION WOULD BE ACCOMPLISHED (WITHOUT THE OPERA- 


* TION OF AN INSTRUMENT OF COGNITION), SO WOULD THE 
** COGNITION OF THE OBJECT OF COGNITION ALSO,’ 


“Tf another Instrument of Cognition is not operative in 
“the cognition of Perception et»., then there should be no 
“operation of any Instrument of Cognition in the cognition 
** of the Soul and other Objects of Cognition*; as the two cases 


“are exactly alike. And tbis would mean the total abolition 
* of all Instruments of Cognition”. 


k In answer to the above Parvapaksa we have the next- 
ütra. 


Vartika on S8. (18). 
* If it be held that the apprehension of tho Instruments 
E of Cognition is brought about without another set of Ins- 
“truments of Cognition, eutirely independently of all Ins- 
“trumentality, then’ another instrument of Coguition is not 
“operative, §¢.—say the Süíra. The meaning is that just 
“as the Instruments of Cognition are inoperative in regard 


1 to their own Cognition, so would they also be in regard to. 
that of the Objects of Cognition.” 


—_—— 


= See 
¥ y: : i 
Stara aas arafa is the correct reading as found in the Puri Mss. 
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The answer to the above Purvapaksa is given in the 
next Sütra:— 


Sütra (19). 
Nor so; AS THE APPREHENSION OF THE INSTRUMENTS OF 
COGNITION IS SIMILAR TO THAT OF LAMPLIGBT. Sti. (19). 


Bhasya. 
[B 71 E. Lto Ee 2, D. 8J 


Lamplight, being an aid to the act of Perception, is a 
Pramüna,an Instrument of Cognition, in the seeing of the 
visible object; (when f.i. the object is seen with the help 
of the lamplight]; and yet it is itself also cognised by the 
instrumentality of another Perception, through its contact 
with the Eye [when, f.i, tho lamplight is itself seen];— 
similarly, knowing the fact that the presence and absence of 
seeing isin accordance with the presence and absence of the 
lamp, this lamp is inferred as the cause of the seeing (of it- 
self as also of other objects) [where the lamplight is cognised 
by means of Jnference*]; similarly, when we hear the 
words ‘fetch a lamp in the dark,’ we cognise the lamp by 
means of Trustworthy Assertion (Word). [Just asin the case 
of lamplight, we find that though it is itself an Instrument 
of Cognition, it is yet cognised by means of Perception 
and the other Instruments of Cognition], In the same 
manner Perception and the other Instruments of Cognition 
also would be cognised by means of Perception, &c. [and not 
by other Instruments of Cognition]. For instance, in the case 
of Perception [in which there are the following factors —(a) 
the sezse-orgaus, (b) the objects perceived, (c) the sense-object 
contact, and (d) the cognition produced by this senseobject 
contact] we find,—(«) that the sense-organs are cognised by 
means of Inference based on the fact of their respective 
objects being duly apprehended [the inference being in 
the form— the sense-organ of the Hye exists, because 
sve have cognition of Colowr, which could not be possible 
except by means of tho Visual Organ, and so on] ;—(d) 
that the Objects are cognised by the’ Perception ` itself, 
—(c) that the sense-object contacts are cognised by 


Ng eee 
* That is, the fact of the Lamplight being the cause of the secing is inferred. 


—Bhasyachandra. 
Nyaya Vol. IT. 65. 
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means of Inference based upon obstruction* [This in- 
ference being in the form, ‘the Perception must be due | 
to actual contact of the object with the sense-organ, because A 
we find that there is absence of Perception whenever sensoa 
object contact is absent by reason of obstructions to guch 
eontact']; f—(d) that the Cognition produced by the sense- 
object contact is apprehended, { just like pleasure, &oc., 
through its inherence in the soul as accompauied by a 
peculiar contact of the Mind with the cognising soul 
(as encased in the bodily membrane).$ Similarly may 
every other Instrument of Cognition be analysed [and found 
to have several factors apprehended by means of ono 
or the other of the four ordinary Instruments of Cognition]. 


Thus then, [the meaning of the Sütra is that] in the case 
of the lamplight it is found that while it is itself visible (object 
of vision), it is also the means of the seeing of other visible 
things, and thus it comes to be called the ‘object,’ or the 
‘means’ of Cognition, according to circumstances ; similarly 
any other thing, though an object of Cognition, may also be the 
means of the Cognition (of something else), and thus come 
to be called the * object’ or the ‘means’ of Cognition, accord- 
ing to circumstances. So that the Cognition of Perception 
and the other Instruments of Cognition also is actually found : 
to be brought about, not by a different set of Instruments of 
Cognition, nor entirely without the aid of all instrumentality. 


>t 
? 


“The reading of this passage is doubtful ; the printed text reads IEESHETCICESUEA 
the Puri MS. A reads TIARA ; and Puri MS. B reads afqqatecatactta, 


The two latter do not give any sense. We have therefore adopted the reading of 
the printed text. 


T The Eye and all its auxiliaries being present, if it is found that there is 
no seeing, and it is also found that the range of vision is obstructed by & wall 
which is actually seen to intervene between the Eye andthe thing sought to ba 
seen and again it is found that when the wall is not there the thing is seen 
all right,—these facts lead to the conclusion that in every case of seeing thera 
is actual contact of the thing with the sense-organ. The Bhasyachandra for- 
mulates the inferences as follows :—(1) ‘The Wall is actually in contact with the 
Bye, because it 1s seen,—what is not in contact with the Eye is not seen, as we find 
in the case of things hidden behind the wall °” ;—(2) ‘ the Hye is iu contact with the 
wall, because it is the instrument bringing about the perception of the wall,—when- 
ever an organ is instrumental in bringing about the perception of a thing, it is in 
contact with the thing, as we find in the case of the organ of Touch ;—(3) ‘Sense- 


organs must be in contact with the object because they are instruments, like the Axe 
aud so on. i 


t That is perceived —says the Bhasyachandra. 


§ The Bhásyachandra takes wwrwfawra as meaning ¥ ft 
;TI : ; Iure S wdufaiwg;m and as 
qualifying wreweww;urq ; and the last win thesonse of emphasis only. ^ 
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The Opponent might urge that “there can be no 
apprehension of a thing by itself”; but our answer 
to this will be that the argument is nob right, as the 
things are really different from one another, and they 
are ouly similar in character. What the Opponent means 
to urge is that ~“it is not right to hold that Perception 
&c. are apprehended by means of Perception &c. themselves, 
for a thing is always apprehended by means of something 
other than itself”;—but this argument will not be right; 
as in reality there is difference among the individual things, 
which however are possessed of a similar character (by virtue 
of which they have a common name); so that (in the caso in 
question, it is found that) thecharacter of * Perception’ belongs 
to, and includes, several individuals (i. e. particular percep- 
tions); and among these one individual (Perception) could weil 
be apprehended by meaus of auother individual Perception); 
and in this there could beno incongruity;—similarly in the case 
of Inference and the other Instruments of Cognition ;—(to 
take a.homely instance) we find that by means of the water 
brought out (of the well) we have the cognition 
(inferential) of water in the well itself [Where we have 
the apprehension of water by means of water it- 
self}. The same we find to be the case with the cognis- 
ing Soul and Mind: When we have such cognitions as ‘I 
am happy’, ‘Lam unhappy’, we find that the coguiser (the 
Soul) is apprehended by himself; and in the case of Mind 
also we find that it has been declared that ‘the non-simul- 
taneity of cognitions is an indicative of the Mind’ (Sa. 1-1-16), 
which means that the inference of the Mind is brought about 
by means of the Mind itself ;—so that there is non-differ- 
ence between the eogniser and the cognised (in the case of 
the Soul) and between tho means of apprehension and 
object* of apprehension (in the case of the Mind). 


——————————————————————_— 


* The printed text reads METET which is evidently wrong; the Puri MSS. 


read ARET ; and this has the support of the Tatparya also ; which has the following 
observations on this paragraph of the Bhasya—{t is not quite right to pern is the 
Soul as the objective of the action of cognition ; for the objective is that which bears 
on itself the action of something other than itself ; the real objective of the cogni oa 
‘I am happy is the kappiness, and the Soul only appears in the cognition ex s 
illumining factor. The Mind is certaiuly an instrument 10 the IE 0 in 
andis also the object ; yet this does not involve the incongruity of E thing operni ng 
upon itself; becauseitis by its own existence that the Mind is the E aman o i 
own cognition ; and certainly the existence of the Mind is something entirely 


from the Cognition of the Mind. 
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The Opponent might urge that in the cases cited the 

j auxiliary conditions are different; but our answer 
Bus Fol will be that so itis also in the case of Perception 
&e. Ibis true that in the case of the cognising Soul, the Sou! 
does not cognise itself (i. e. becomes the object of cogni- 


tion) except under conditions different (from those under : 


which he is the cogniser),—similarly the Mind also is appre- 
hended by means of the Mind under entirely different condi- 
tions; but precisely the same is the case with Perception 
and the other Instruments of Cognition; for when Perception 
&c. are apprehended by means of Perception &c. themselves, 
we are cognisant of total difference between the two* 
individual perceptions (the Perception cognised and the 
Perception by means of which itis cognised). 

Then again, there is no possibility of there being any- 
thing that cannot be apprehended by Perception &e. It 
there were any such thing as is not apprehended by Percep- 
tion and the other three Instruments of Cognition, then there 
might be some ground for the postulating of additional 
Instruments of Cognition; but as a matter of fact no one can 
point out any such thing; for the simple reason that evary- 
thing, existing as well as non-existing}, is actually found to 
beapprehended by Perception &c.,—as we find to be the 
case In ordinary experience. 


Füitika on Sa. 19. 
[ P. 201, L, 12 to P. 202, L, 20]. 

Not so jc.—says the Satra, The lamp-light, being an 
aid to the perception of such things as the jar and the like, 
is called a ‘Pramana’; and yet it is itself apprehended by 
Perception &c.; and for its own operation, it does not 
necessitate the operation of any Pramapas other than Per- 
ception and the rest; it is apprehended by means of these 
themselves. Inthe same manner the Pramanas (Perception 
and the rest) also are apprehended by the samd Pramanas. 
The case oflamp-light has been cited only as an instanco 


? The printed text wrongly retains the  w i i 
: t yhen all MSS. incl ri 
have dropped it. The Bhasyachandra also has no *t PME ee 


+ How the non-exi i : = 
the Introductory Bhasya, P. 2. hing forms the object of Pramanas has been shown in 
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(corroborative of the reasoning). * What is tha 
reasoning (which the instance is intended to corroborate) ?” 
We proceed to explain the reasonings as follows:—(A) For 
their own apprehension, Perception and the rest do not 
stand in need of tho oporation of other Pramanas, because they 
are themselves the means of bringing about the apprehension 
of things, like the lamp ;—just as the lamp, being a means of 
bringing about the apprehension of things, does not stand in 
need of the operation of any other Pramana (besides Percep- 
tion etc.) so also do the Pramanas (Perception etc.),—from 
which it follows that these do not stand-in need of the opera- 
tionof other Pramanas;—({B) secondly, because they are en- 
dowed with generic and specific characters ;—everything that 
is endowed with generic and specific characters is found to be 
such as does not, for its apprehension, stand in need of the 
operation of any Pramanas other than Perception and the 
- rest,—as we findin the case of the lamp ;—(C) 

thirdly, because they are objects of cognition,— 
every object of cognition is such as does not, for its appre- 
hension stand in need of the operation of Pramanas other 
than Perception etc.,—as wo find in the case of the Lamp; — 
(D) fourthly, because they are subsistent in something else, 
and because they are Instruments, like the lamp; similarly 
the Sense-organs and such like things also, being aids to Per- 
ception, are such as do not stand in need of the operation of 
any Pramanas other than Perception ete. 


The Bhasya (P. 71 L.10) represents the Opponent as 
raising the objection that ** tere can be no apprehension of & 
thing by itself”. By this our opponent means as follows — 
“Tf Perception etc. were apprehended by means of the same 
Perception etc., this would mean that a thing is apprehended 
by means of itself; and this is not right; as the same thing 
cannot be the instrument as also what is accomplished by that 


instrument”, But this does not, affect our position at all ; 
Nyaya Vol, 11. 69. 
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as the things are really different from one another and they 
are similar only in character (Bhagya P. 71, L. 12); that is to 
say, there are several things that are included in what has been 
described as ‘Pramanas’, and there would be nothing wrong if 
one of these several things were apprehended by means of tho 
other; just as from the water brought out of the well we infer 
the water in the well (Bhasya, P. 71, L. 16);—that is, having 
brought out water one understands that the water in the well 
is also of the same kind; and yet in this case it is not said 
that the thing (water) is apprehended by means of itself ; all 
that is said is that by: means of the thing, which is endowed 
with the character (of water), we apprehend another thing 
which also is endowed with the same character (of water). [In 
the same manner by means of one instrument, which has the 
character of Perception, we can apprehend another instru- 
ment which also has the character of Perception] ^ Then 
again, there is no such absolute law that a thing cannot be 
apprehended by means of itself; as sometimes such appre- 
hensions do happen; as for instance, in the case of Soul, 
we find that the same Soul is the cogniser as also the 
cognised, whenever a person has any cognition in regard 
to himself, 


The Opponent urges that, “in the cases cited the condi- 
tions are different” (Bhasya, P. 72, L. 1.) He means by 
this as follows—“ when the Soul is the coguiser, the condi» 
tions are entirely different from those that are present when 
it is the cognised". Exactly the same, we reply, is the case 
with the matter under discussion. In the case of the Soul, 
when one recognises himself—as ‘Iam happy’—‘Iam un- 
happy '—the cogniser-Soul apprehends himself vs qualified 
by happiness etc. [so that the Soul is the cognised when quali- 
fied by unhappiness, and it is the cogniser independently of 
any such qualification];—exactly so in the case of Percep- 
tion etc., these become the ‘object of cognition’ only when 
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apprehended by means of Pramanas (while when appearing as 
the instrumonts whereby something else is apprehended they 
become ‘ the Instruments of Cognition ']. 


Lastly—there is no possibility of there being anything that 
cannot be apprehended by means of Perception $c. (Bhasya, 
P. 72, L. 5). If there were any such thing as is not appre- 
hended by means of Perception, then we could accept 
Pram&nas other than Perception &c.; but one can never prove 
that thereis any such thing ; as every thing, existent as well 
as non-existent, is apprehended by means of Perception &c. 
Thus thon, the conclusion is that it is by means of Perception 
&c. alone that the Pramànas themselves are apprehended, 


Bhiasya. 
Introductory to Sūtra (19 A.) 
[P. 72, L1. 9-11.] 


Some people have taken up the example (cited in the pre- 
ceding Sūtra) by itself, quite detatched from any reasonings, 
—i. e.as proving the conclusion (that Pramanas are self- 
illumined) by itself, without reference to any particular 
reasoning; and they have interpreted the Sütra to mean that 
—‘ just as the lamplight is seen without the light of any 
other lamp, so also are the Pramanas apprehended -without 
other Pramanas’.*  Butsuch an argument— 


CANNOT BE CONCLUSIVE; AS IN THE CASE OF CERTAIN 
THINGS WE FIND THAT OTHER INSTRUMENTS ARE. INOPERA- 
TIVE, WHILE IN OTHERS IT IS FOUND THAT THEY ARE NOT 
INOPERATIVE (SU. 19 A.)t 


n ——— 
9 This is the argument propounded by those who regard all Pramanas to be self- 


illumined—i.e. the Vedantins. 

+ This appears in the printed text as part of the Bhdsya. But the Nyayasichint- 
bandha and the Bhasyachangra read this as a Sütra ; and the Puri Ms. of the yams 
as aleg the Sūtra Ms. D. contains this as a Sutra. It is only the later commentators 
that have omitted it from tho Sütras. We treat this as a Sūtra ; and in this matter 
we have always followed the saagaa; but wenumber it as 19A, with a 
view to retain the numbering of the following Sutras. 
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Vartika. 
[P. 202, L. 20 to P. 293, L. 1] 
Introductory to Sti. 19 A. 


: Ssmi 

Other old writers take the preceding Sttra without 
reference to any reasoning, and interpret 16 merely as putting 
forward an example,—the meaning (according to them) 
being that—'Just as the light of a lamp, so the Pramünis 
also, would be apprehended without the help of other Pra- 
münas. Against this view we have the following declaration 
—Such an argument cannot be conclusive &c, &oc. 


Bhasya, . 
| P- 72, L. 18 to P. 73. L. 7.] 


(A) The said fact (of independence of other Pramanas), 
which is deduced from the absence of operation (of other 
lamps in the case of the lamp illumining things by its 
light), has been urged (by the writers referred to) with a view 
to prove similar independence in the case of the Instruments 
of Cognition ;—but the same fact might be urged (with 
equal reasonableness) to prove similar independence in tho 
case of the Objects of Cognition also ; as there isnothing to dis- 
tinguish this latter case from the former [i. e. just as it is argu- 
ed, from the case of the lamp being independent of another 
lamp, that Pramanas are independent of other Pramanas, 
so may it also be argued, that Praméyas also are indepen- 
dent of Pramanus,—which would mean that Pramanas are 
nob necessary for anything ].—(B) Further, it may be argued 
that so far as the cognition of the objects of cognition is con- 
cerned, it is found that for the apprehension of such things 
as the colour ofa Dish and the like, one does require the 
operation of such aids as the light of a lamp [so that the 
example of the lamp proves the necessity of such aids 
in the case of the cognition of object of cognition]; and 
thesame might be said in regard to the cognition of the 
Pramanas also, whose case does not differ (cara the former 
case [The argument would be that just as in-the case of the 
apprehension of objects of cognition such aids as lamplight &c. 
&re necessary, so in the case of th» apprehension of the Pra- 
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miünas also, such other aids would be necessary].* {Thus 
then, the example of the Lamp as interpreted by the said 
writers being found to support both views—that such other 
aids are necessary for the apprehonsion of the Objects as well 
as tho Instruments of Cognition], unless the said example is 
taken in reference to a pacticular reasoning (as we have 
takenit), there could be no justificatioa for accepting its 
force in one case and not in the other; as there is no reason 
why the force of the Example should be admitted in one case 
and notin the other.$ 


On the other hand, if the Hxample (of the lamp) is taken 
in reference to a particular reasoning (as we have taken it), 
it is found to pointto a single conclusion, and as such it is 
not open to the objection just mentioned. That is to 
say, when theexample is taken as bearing upon a particular 
reasoning,it is found to point toa single conclusion (that 
of one Instrument of Cognition being independent of other 
Instruments of Cognition); and under the circumstances, 
the Opponent cannot very well refuse to accept its force.§ 
Such being the case, this interpretation is not open to the 
objection that the Example is not conclusive. 


“But if Perception &c. were apprehended by other 
e. e Perception &oc., then there would be an infinite 
regress. Not so, we reply, as all usage 
could be rightly explained on the basis of the distinction 
that the said Perception &c. are apprehended (in one case) 
as theobjects cognised and (in another case) as the instruments 
of the cognition. For instance, when we have such notions 
as ‘I cognise the thing by means of Perception’, ‘I cogniso 
the thing by means of Inference’, Perception &c. are cognised 
as the insiruments of cognition; and when we have such 
notions as‘this cognition of mine (which I now cognise) 


* According to the Bhasyachandra the meaning of this passage is as follows :— 


"The colour of the Dish is perceptible by itself, and yet for being illumined it requires 
the aid of the Lamplight ; so the Pramanas also, even though they may be self- 
illumined, may stand-in need of other Pramanas. 

+The two Puri MSS. read ‘oa üt q mfaw gut’ after the word EE. 
Thisis the reading adopted in the translation. 

t The Bhasyachandra reads this as Sūtra. 

§ TZA of the printed text is wrong. The Puri MSS, and the Bhdsyachandra 
support the reading sW"Sgurg*. 

Nyaya Vol. TI. 13. 
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is perceptional, * ‘this cognition is inferential’, * this cognition 
is yerbal’, Perception &c. appear as the objects of cognition; 
i —so that when we actually recognise them thus (differently 
in the two cases), it becomes possible for us to carry on all 
business for the purpose of acquiring merit, prosperity, 
happiness and Final Release, and also for tho purpose avoiding 
the contraries of these. And as all business and usage can 
be explained on the basis of the said distinction, thero is 
nothing to be accomplished by the infinite regress, for the 
accomplishment of which it would be necessary to postulate 

the said infinite regress (of Perception &c.).* 


Vartika on Sa. 19 A, 
| P, 208, L. 2 to P. 204, L. 2]. 


The argument cannot be conclusive $c. §c.—says the Sūtra. 

There is no ground for accepting the proposition that ‘the 
Pramanas areas independent of other Pramanas as the light 

of a lamp is of other lamps’ (which is the meaning of Su, 19, 
according to the writers referred to),—and rejecting the 

other proposition that ‘the Pramanás are as dependent upon 

other Pramanas as the colour of the Dish’. Asa matter 

of fact, ib is found that the liglit of the lamp isnot inopera- 

tive in the illumining of the colour of the Dish; why cannot 

the same be said of the Pramanas also (requiring the opora- 

tion of other Prarnanas) ? Secondly, it would be necessary 

j ee ES Po cou for admitting the force of the 

Rone ; 3: 

NR and not E US a fe a R È 

jos s g itin the case of the cognition 

&- of the objects of cognition, Thirdly, you have also to explain 
- = your reasons why the lamplijht is to ba accepted as a 
pertinent example, and not the Dish. From all this it is 
clear that, if not taken in reference to a particular reasoning 
the example is inconclusive both ways. s 

ax? TT Ob = ee 


Sq uu trade i i 
€ aA is the reading of the printed text, as also of the Puri MSS 


!But araea [8458 appears to be 
S S the better readi q 
printed text. z iu 8snotedin the footnote of the 


-n 
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On the other hand, if the Heample is taken in 
reference to a particular reasoning, it is found to point to 
a single conclusion, and as such it is mot open to the above 
cbjection—says the Bhasya (P. 72, L. 18), That is to say, if 
the example of the Lamplight is taken in connection with 
a particular reasoning, inreference to its illumining (other 
things), then it points definitely to a single M ios and 
as such cannot be objected to; so that it does not become 
open to the charge of being ‘inconclusive.’ 

“But if Perception $2. were apprehended by Perception $c. 
themselves, there would bean infinite regress’ (Bhasya P. 73, 
L: 1). That is to say, if Perception &c. are apprehended 
by means Perception &c. (and not by other Pramfnas), then 
these latter would have to be apprehended by another set 
of Perception &c.; and so on and on ad infinilum. And in 
the event ofsuch an infinite regress, there could be no definite 
idea of the first Pramüga of the series; on the other hand, 
if there is a limit to the series, (and the frst Pramana of 
the series is definitely known), then the cognition of this first 
Pramüna would be inyalid,—not being known by means of 
any Pramüua [as ew hypothesi there would be no Pramana 
whereby this first Pramana would be cognised ]". 

Our answer to this i3 that what has been urged does not 
affect our position.—As all usage could be rightly explained 
on the basis of the distinction that the said Perception $c. are 
apprehended (in one case) as the objects cognised and (in another 
case) as instruments of cognition—says the Bhasya (P. 73, L. 1). 
The ‘object of cognition’ is ‘Praméya’ and the instrument of 
cognition’ is ‘Pramana’; and when the Pramanaand Prameya 
are apprehended, this is enough for purposes of all usage, 
in the shape of acquiring merit, prosperity, happiness and 
Final Release, and of avoiding the contraries of these. 


There is nothing tobe accomplished by the tniinile regress, 


for the accomplishment of which i£ woxld be necessary to postu- 
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late the said infinite regress (Bhasya, P. 738, L. €). Thus 
then, the conclusion is that it is by means of Perception &c. 
themselves that Perception and the rest are apprehended, 
and that this does not involve an infinite regress,* 


THUS ENDS THE EXAMINATION OF THE 
INSTRUMENTS OP COGNITION IN GENERALE, 


9 The whole of this discussion is thus summed up in the Tatparya-—Pürvapaksa 
—'Is the apprehension of Perception &c. brought about by means of an 
Instrument or without any iustrument? If the former, is it brought about 
by these same Perception &c? or by other iustruments of Cognition ? Ifthe latter, 
then that would involve the postulating of more Pramanas than those vouched for in 
the Sūtra (1. 1.3), and also an infinite regress. If Perception &c. were apprehended 
by meaus of another Perception, this would involve an infinite regress. Ifone 
Perception were apprehended by means of itself, this would involve the absurdity of 
the Perception operating upon itself; certainly a sword can never cut itself. So the 
conclusion is that the apprehensiom of the Pramànas is brought about without the 
help of any instrument. And if so, the apprehension of Prameyas also might be 


brought about in the same manner ; and there would thus beno need of any Pramana 
at all.” 


Siddhanta—Under the class ‘Perception’ there are a number of individual Per- 
ceptions ; and one of these can very well be appreliended by means of the other; and 


; inite regress or any of those contin- 
gencies that haye been urged in the: Pürvapaksa. E : 
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Section (3). 
Detailed Examination of Perception. 
[Sütras 20—32, | 
Bhasya on Sit. (20) 
[P. 73, L. 8 to L. 10.] 


The Pramanas have been examined ina general way; 

they are now going to be examined in detail, 
Stra (20) * 
Pürvapalsa :—“ THE STATEMENT OF THE CAUSE (IN 

Su. 1-1-4.) or SENSBE-PERCEPTION Is UNTENABLE, AS IT 

IS AN INCOMPLETE [ StATEMENT," 

“That is to say, another cause (of Perception)—the 
contact of the Mind with the Soul—-has not been mentioned.§ 


2 On the whole of this Seccion a great deal of confusion has arisen as to which 
Sūtra represents the Parvapsksa and which the Siddhanta. This has been due 
principally to the fact that the Varéika has put forward the Siddbanta point of view 
along with its explanation of the Pürvapakea Sütra, and dows not wait for the coming 
of the Siddhinta Sütra. ‘Thishas been clearly put by the Parishuddhi— When the 
Vartika states the Siddhanta view in its explanation of a Sütra which embodies 


the Parvapaksa, it does so only by way of anticipation ; it gives up the order of the 
Sitra-Bhisya, aud hastens to correct the misrepresentations of the Parvapaksa.’ *1 
cannot bear the thought of letting the Opponent's view stand uncontradicted, even 
fora moment,’ says the T'atparya. 

+ There is some difficulty about the word lahsana here, The Tüfparys, in 
accordanze with Bhésya and Vértika, explaius it as Kiran, Cause; and this 
explanation is thus accounted for by the Parishuddhi— The Sūtra asit stands appears 
to be absurd ; for a lahsana, delinition, to be ‘untenable’, or ‘incomplete’, it must be 
either too narrow, not including all perceptions, or too wide, omitting to mention some 
necessary distinguishing feature, Neither of these deficiences is found in the definition 
of Perception that has been provided in Si. 1-1-4; so that the present Si. would be 
absurd, if ‘laksuna’ were taken to mean fdefinition.' For this reason both 
Bhasya and Vártika have taken it to mean ' cause, —the Vartika accepting it in the 
sense of definition only as an alternative meaning. And it is only in this sense that the 
Purvapakza berein propounded becomes possible. The Bhasyachandra however takes 
‘lahsana’ in the sense of definition, and interprets the Sutra to mean that the defini- 
tion offered in Si. 1-1-4 is an ‘impossible’ one, because it omits to mention all par- 
ticulars. 

t The Ayayasairavivarana explains ‘asamagra’ as mot including all kinds of 


Perception: i 
§ What follows after this forms the Bhasya on the next Sa. Without stating the 


Bütra, tho Bhasya proceeds with its explanation—says theTatparya. But the Bhasya~ 


chandra makes it a contiruation of BAásya on Si. 20. 
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Vartika on Sa. 20. 
[P. 204, L. 3 to P. 205, L. 7]. 


We have seen in a general way that there are Pramügas 
apprehending (indicating the existence of) objeets of cognition. 
Now proceeds the detailed Examination of the Pramanas that 
have been recognised ina general way. Perception is tha 
first to be mentioned among the Pramànas ; so itis Perception 
that is now examined. 

Phe statement of the Cause of Perception jc. §c.—says the 
Satra. 

Fhe sense of the Purvapaksa is as foHows:—“ The 
“account that you have provided of the cause of Percep- 
* tion—that it is produced by Sense-object contuct—is incom- 
“ plete. Why ? Because there are other causes of Perception 
" also; and these have not been mentioned by you; for 
‘< instance, * Mind-Soul contact’ and such others. If you mean 
“ that when you state that ‘Perception is produced by 
** Sense-object contact’ you put forward the definition (the 

- “ peculiar characteristic) of Perception [and not an exhaustive 
* enumeration of all its causes], —this eannot be a definition ; 
“as ib only mentions the cause ; when itis said that Percep- 
“tion is produced by sense-object contact, this is only a 
“ statement of its cause; and certainly the statement of its 
“cause cannot be the definition of a thing; for instance, 
“when itis said that the jar is produced from clay and so 
“forth, this cannot be regarded as the definition of the jare” 
The Siddhantin replies as follows ;— 


The above contention is not right; neither of the two 


explanations of our statement is open.to objection, If we 
take itas stating the cause of Perception, 
objection to it ; nor can any objection be take 
taken as embodying the definition of P 


there can be no 
n toit if it is 
erception. ** How so?" 
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[A] If itis taken as mentioning the cause of Percep- 
tion,—your objection against is met by what we have 
already said above, that the Sūtra (1-1-4) wherein the state- 
ment in qnestion occurs is not meant to be an exhaustive 
enumeration of allthe causes of Perception; it is meant to 
point out only that peculiar cause of it which distinguishes 
it from Inferential and other cognitions; and certainly this 
would not be the case with the Mind-Soul contact {which 
it common to all cognitious). * Well, in that case also, 
the Miud-Sense contact should be mentioned ; if the Sense- 
object contact is mentioned on accountof its being peculiar 
to Perception, then, for that same reason the Mind-Sense 
contact also should be mentioned. ” But we have already 
said that the Stitra is net meant to enumerate all that is 
peculiar to Perception; in fact Perception is sufficiently 
characterised and marked out by the mention of any one 

of the two causes (Mind-Sense contact and 

b en Sense-object contact) that are peculiar to it, 

[B] Similarly, there can be no objection to our statement, 
when it is taken as embodying a definition of Perception; for 
the simple reason that Sense-object contact is something that 
is actually peculiar to Perception. Inasmuch as Sense- 
object contact gives rise to Perception, it can be regarded as 
its cause, and inasmuch as it distinguishes Perception from 

all like and unlike things, it can also be regarded as its de- 
— finition. * 

"Another answer to the Opponent's contention is as fol- 
lows:—The Mind-Soul contact and Mind-Sense contact also 
are both mentioned by implication. “Howso?” Simply 
by reason of the appearance of Cognition. ‘That is to say, 
as a matter of fact, until an object is actually in contact, there 
cannot appeur in it a quality that can only be produced by 


9? The Tatparya remarks that the real answer is tlt the statement isa definition: 
auditis simply as a piece of bravado that the Vartika puts forward the possibility 
of its being taken as mentioning the cause of Perception. 
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contact (Bhasya, P. 73, L. 10) [and Cognition being such a 
quality of the Soul, its appearance necessarily implies the 
Soul’s contact] ;—similarly (as regards Mind Sense contact) 
if the sense-organ could: operate independently of Mind- 
contact, a simultaneous Cognition of several things would be 
possible ; as a matter of fact however, no such simultaneous 
Cognition ever takes place; hence mind-contact also is a 
necessary factor in the cause of Perception. 
Bhasya on Su. (21). 
[P. 73, L. 10 to L. 17.] 


Püvvapaksa (continued)—“ As a general rule, unless an 
“object is in contact with something, there cannot be pro- 
“ duced in it any such quality as can be produced by contact; *— 
“and we know that the quality of ‘Cognition’ is produced in 
“the Soul;—so the conclusion is that the contact of this Soul 
“with the Mind is à cause of that Cognition. Then as re- 
“gards the Sense- Mind contact, if the cause of Cognition con- 
“ sisted in Sense-object contact, independently of the Sense- 
* Mind contact, it would be possible for several cognitions to 
"appear simultaneously; and [as this is impossible; vide 
“Sa. 1-1-15] therefore Sense-Mind contact also should be 
" regarded as a cause of Perception." 

. Wbat has been just said constitutes the anticipated Dhasya 
on the next Satra, T 
: Süfra (21). 
“ PEROEPTION OANNOT BE BROUGHT ABOUT UNLESS 
THERA IS CONTACT OF THE SOUL AND oF THE MIND. 
[Hence of the contact of these should have been 
mentioned in the Sutra 1-1-4).” 
s ** Just as no Perception is brought about until there is 
s es of the Sense and the Object, so also no Perception 
H s ought about unless there is contact of the Soul and of 
, ine Sense-organ. [Hence this latter also should be men- 
tioned among the * Causes of Perception ' Jt : 


9 ; c es 
mont thered colour in the jar is never produced without contact of fre—Bhasya- 
T Tbe Bhasyachandra takes the passare to m an 
ERE a Si. 20 has already been adem by ic Aa mie argoment graed byithe 
in mE nir PUR remarks—Chis Sūtra must be taken as a Purvüpaksa Stitra,— 
if thie eee ecause the Bhasya has explained it as such ; and secondly, because 
DelsuberH E putting forward the Siddhanta view, Sütras 23 and 24 would 
supermuons ; as they would say what is already suid in the present Si. 21. 
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V ürtika on St, (21). 
[I'. 205, L. 7, to L. 12.] 
The Bhasya on this Sūtra appears before the Satra. 
“Just as no perception is brought about jc. &c. (Bhasya).” 
There is no force in this contention either,—we reply; 
as the answer to this has already been given before. The 
answer to this contention is what we have already said above 
(Var. P. 204, L. 15)—viz., that the Sü. 1-1-4 is not intended 
to bean exbaustive enumeration of all Causes of Perception, 
it is intended to point what forms its distinctive cause. 
Bhasya on Sa. 22. 
(P379; L. 16 to P. 74, L. 6.] 


[The Parvapakşa having been stated, and the trend of 
the Sidáháa!a having been already indicated in St. 1-1-4, 
an interested outsider, listening to the discussion, says]— 
“These people assert that because Cognition is found to 
appear when there is sense-object contact, this latter should 
be regarded as the cause of that Cognition; (but if this 
reasoning were true]— 

«lg SAME MIGHT BE SAID OF SPAOE, Praos, TIME AND 

AKASHA ALSO "—(Su. 22). 

* As a matter of fact, Cognition appears only when 
Space, &c., are present; so that these also should be causes 
of Perception. [If not, then the contact of the Mind and 
Soul, Mind and Sense, or Sense and Object, need not be. 
regarded as the ‘cause’ of Perception]. Uk 

[The answer to the above reasoning of the Outsider is as 
follows |— 

Even if Space &». are not regarded as the ‘cause’ of 
Perception, Cognition would appear during their existence, 
for the simple reason that the proximity or duration of 
Space &c. is unavoidable. That is to say, even though 


9 Both the Parvapaksin and the Siddhantin are agreed as to Sense-cbject contact 
being the cause of Perception. The interested Outsider thinks that the said contact 
is regarded as the cause of Perception simply because Perception appears when the 
contact is there, and from this the Outsider argues that if this were so, then Space &e. 
would also have to be regarded as the cause of Perception ; as Perception appears 
when these are present ; as there isno time or place where these three are not pre- 
sent. This sūtra must be taken as emanating from the Outsider, as if it emanated | 
from the Purvapaksin or from the Siddhaatin, it would involve self-contradietiou. . 
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Space &c, may not be regarded as ‘causes’ in the appearance of 
Cognition, yet it need not be denied that whenever the Cogni- 
tion appears, it must appear while Space &c. are present; as 
the duration of Space &e, can never be avoided [being as 
they are eternal and omnipresent]. [But their existence at 
the time does not make them causes]. Such being the case, 
it would ‘behove you to point out the reason by virtue of 
which you could say—‘for this reason Space &c. should be 
regarded as causes of Cognition.’ * 


Vartika on Sa. 99, 
[P. 205, L. 12 to P. 206, L 11]. 

[The Outsider comes forward with an objection ]—** There 
“ are people who regard one thing as the cause of another 
“because the latter is found to appear while the former 
“is present,—and they argue that, inasmuch as Cognition 
“appears while the sense-object contact is present, and it 
*" does not appear while the latter is not present, the said 
“contact must be the cause of that Cognition. Now, for 
“ these people, the same may be said in regard to Space, Time 
* and Akasha also—says the Saira. That is to say,—Space, 
* Time and Akasha are present when Cognitions appear ; 
so that, inasmuch as Cognitions appear while these are 
** present, they also should be regarded as the cause of Cog- 
“nitions. “ What reason is there by which Space é&c. should 
* nob be regarded as the cause of cognitions ?' The reason lies 
“ in our not finding any such capacity in Space &oc. ; that is, 
“asa matter of fact we donot find that Space and the rest 


e The fact of the matter is that one thing cannot be regarded as the cause of 
another simply because it is found to appear while the other is present ; the negative 
concomitance of the two should also be ascertained, For instance, clay is the cause 
of the jar, (1) because the jar appears when the clay is there, and (2) the jar does 
not appear while the clay is not there. Now with regard to such eternal and 
omnipresent substances as Space, Time and Akasha, though wehave the proposition 
that *Cognitions appear while these are present’, we cannot have the negative proposi- 
' tion * Cognitions do not appear while Space dic. are not present’; as this latter term 
would be an impossible one. On the other hand, in regard to the contact of the Object 
Sense-organ, Mind and the embodied Soul,—both these propositions are available ; 
hence their contact can be regarded as the ‘cause’ of Perception Tafparyas. 
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“ have any such capacity or power whereby Cogeitions could 
" be produced ; and for this reason they cannot reasonably 
“be regarded as their cause. 'But they could be so 
“ regarded on account of mere proximity.’ If what you 
“mean is that—‘ Space and the rest should be regarded as 
the cause of cognitions simply by reason of their proxim- 
ity '—-this cannot be right; as this proximity (of Space &c.) 
*' is something that is ineyitable (everywhere and 
* always) ;—these are eternal and omnipresent ; 
* and inasmuch as they are eternal and omnipresent, their 

proximity can never be avoided ; under the circumstances, 

it is necessary for you to show some particular reasons 

whereby they could be regarded as the cause ; mere proaimity 

cannot be the ground for their being regarded as the 
cause, ‘Why’? Because we find that the hot touch 
of light is not regarded as the cause of the perception of 
its colour, even though it is present at the time; i. e. of the 
perception of the Colour of light, what is regarded as the 
cause is the particular Colour of the light, and its touch is 
not so regarded simply because of its proximity; and the 
reason for this lies in the fact that the touch is not found 
to possess the capacity for bringing about the perception 
of Colour; Colour on the other hand is found to possess this 
“capacity; as is ascertained from the fact that the presence 
* and absence of Colour-perception is in accordance with the 
“presence and absence of Colour; i.e. the said perception 
* appears when Colour is present, and it is not present when 
* Colour is absent; which shows that itis Colour, and not 
* Touch, which is the cause of Colour-perception. For ins- 
** tance, in the case of the lunar disc we find that its colour 
“brings about the Colour-perception, even though its hot 
“ fiery touch is absent,«—and conversely the colour of a light 


[1j 


Vàr. P. 206. 
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—— 


? The lunar disc, constituted sit is'by Light, cannot be entirely devoid of heat ; 
what is meant is that the heat, though present, is so completely suppressed by the 
cold, that it may be regarded as practically nou-existent.—T'a£perya. 
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* hidden under a cover, even though present, does not bring 
* about the perception of Colour. In the same manner, even 
* though Cognitions arise from the contact of the Soul, the 
“ Mind, the Sense-organ and the Object, yet it cannot, merely 
** by reason of proximity, be held to arise from Space and tho 
** rest ; for the simple reason that these latter are found to be 
** entirely devoid of the necessary capacity. 
Bhasya—Introduction to St. (28). 
[P. 74, L, 6.] 

[The side-objection of the Outsider having been answered, 
the Parvapaksin turns towards the Sigdhantin]—'* Under 
the circumstances (there being reasons for regarding the 

Jontact of the embodied Soul, the Mind, the Sense-orgau and 


the Object, as the cause of Perception), the Mind-Soul 
Contact should be mentioned (under Su. 1-1-4)." 


In answer to this, we have the next Sara (23). 
Vartika—Introduction to Su. (23). 
[ P. 206. 1l. 11-12. 


The Péurvapaksin says that the  Mind-Soul Contact 
should be mentioned. Our answer is that this need not be 
mentioned, as it is already implied. The question arising— 
“ By what is it implied P"———-the answer is given in the 
following Suira. T 


— e 
T There is some difference ofopiuion in regard to the exact meaning of this intro- * 


ductory Bhasya, and hence of the next three Széras, The natural meaning—the oue 
given by the Nyayasütravivarana—appears to be as follows—The Pürvapaksin liaving 
propounded the view that if one thing is to be regarded as the cause of another simply 
because the latter appears while the former is present, then Space &c. also should 
be regarded as the cause of coguition,—the answer to this is that the mere fact of one 


-thing appearing while the other is present is not sufficient reason for regarding one 
-as the cause of another. To this the Purvapaksin retorts (in Bha. P. 74, L. 6) that in 


that case Mnd-Soul Contact also should be rejected, denied to be the cause of Perception 
(this being the sense of the term Upasankhyzyah). This is auswered in Sūtras 
23 and 24: that the Soul-Contact is actually the cause of perception is proved by 
other facts (mentioned in Si. 23), and so also the Mind-Contact (Sü. 24). Finally 
comes the question—if the fact of Soul-Contact and Mind-Contact being Causes of 
Perception isso surely proved, why not mention them in Si. 1-1-4 ? The answer to 
this is given in Su. 25, 
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Sutra (2+). 
COGNITION FORMING THE CHARACTRRISTIC FEATURE 


OF THE SOUL, THERE OAN BE NO NON-INCLUSION OF IT. * 
(Su. 23.) 
Bhasya on Su. 28. 
[P. 74, ll. 8-9.] 
] „Cognition is a characteristic feature of the Soul, because 
ib is its quality ; 4 and (as has been said above, P. 73,1. 10) 
unless an object is in contact with something, there cannot 


be produced in it any such quality as can be produced by 
Contact. f [Which shows that Soul.Contaot is essential. 


The Vártika explains somewhat differently: The Bhaaya passage (P. 74, L. 6) 
embodies the Purvapaksa question that—I£ the fact of Mind and Soul contact being 
a Cause of Perception is surer than that of Space &c. being so, then the said contact 
should be mentioned under Si. 1-1-4 (‘upasankyzyah’ thus meaning ‘ should be 
mentioned’). The answer to thisis that it is not necessary to mention the Contact of 
Mind and Soul, because they are already implied indirectly : how the Soul-contact 
is implied is shown in Su. 24 ; and then comes the question—“If the contact of Mind 
and Soul is omitted in Su. 1-1-4 because it is implied implicitly, why should we not 
omit the Sense-object Contact also, —this also being itnplicitly implied ?" And the 
answer to this is given in Su. 25. 


The Translation adopts this latter interpretation. The Dhasyachandra. also sup- 
ports the view accepted in the translation. It says——»WSmT«Wesia wegwt (fam- 
Segui) meaa Aana anaa I sadra: wem ‘aa,’ waufqu 
RESTA TArara QT; | 


* ¢ Atmano’ nàvarodhah ' is the reading of several MSS., also the two Puri MSS. 
The Nyáyasüchinibandha and the Puri MS. of the Sütra-text read ‘dtmano na 
anavarodhah.’ Whatis meant is that dma is included (by implication) ; and this sense 
can be afforded by both readings. If we read ‘xa anavarodhah we should explain 
it as no non-inclusion ; and if we read simply ‘anavarodhah we suould explain 
itas non exclusion; it is possible to take 'ararodhalh, as meaning inclusion as 
well as exclusion. The Ny&yasatravivarana reads ‘xa anavabodhah’, which also 
means ‘ there is no non-implication’ ; though in accordance with its own explanation 
ofthe entire Adhikarana, the Vivarana explains it as ‘ na anyathásiddhatvam '—i.e., 
the presence of the Soul cannot be explained on the basis of any supposition other 
than that it is a Cause of Perception. 


+ What the Bhasya means by calling cognition a ‘ quality’ of the Soulis that, inas- 


much as Cognition appears only in the Soul, it must be regarded asits ‘characteristic 
feature,’ 


$ It is curious that this passago—na chasamyukte &c.—which appears twice in the 
Bhàásya, should be referred to as ‘Sa tra’ by the Parishuddhi. 
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Vartika on S2. 98. 
| P. 206, L. 14 to P, 207, L. 1] 

Cognition forming $c.—says the Sūtra. It has been 
said above (Si. 1-1-10) that Cognition is the characteristic 
feature of the Soul ; in view of this fact, even though the 
Contact of the Soul has not been explicitly mentioned in the 
definition of Perception, its presence is to be inferred. Why 
should Cognition be regarded as a characteristic feature of the 
Soul? Because itisits quality(Bha.) — *Butitisnot proved 
that Cognition isa quality atall.” ^ What you meanis that,— 
When it is not proved that Cognition is a quality, how can it 
be proved that it is a quality of the Soul ? But this conten- 
tion of yoursisnot right; because as a matter of fact, Cog- 
nition (being a produet) inheres in the Soul (which is 
an omnipresent substance), just as the qualities of Plea- 
sure and the rest do;—and neither a Substance nor an 
Action can inhere in the Soul;—and. it is a fact that like 
Pleasure &c., Cognition does inhere in the Soul ;—henee 
Cognition (because it inheres in the Soul) cannot be either a 
Substance or an Action ;—and it is fact that like Pleasure 
&c. Cognition inheres in the Soul ;—hence it must be regard- 
ed as a quality, and of the Soul, not of Earth and the other 
substances ; because it is self-apprehended (i. e. apprehended 
by Mental Perception);—as a matter of fact, we know that 
that Perception which is self-apprehended is not the quality 

of Earth &c., e. g. Pleasure, Pain &c; while that Perception 
which is apprehended by itself as well as by another Percep- 
tion is the quality of Earth &c. ; e. g Colour &e. ;— Cognition 
does not belong to this latter class ; 
of the Soul, * 


9 The sense of the whole is thus ex 


feature of the Soul ;— Cognition is a product, because, like thejar,it is ephemeral ;— 
and because it is a product, it should, like the jar, inhere in some substance ;—it 
cannot inhere in Earth, Water, &c., because it ig amenable to mental perception, while 
that which inheres in Earth &c, is either not perceptible at all, or perceptible only by 
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plained in the Tatparya—Cognition is a 


Buasya—VanTixA 9-1-94. 38 


Further, we have already provided the true explana- 
tion. '" What explanation ? " That it is not incumbent 
on the Sütra to enumerate every one of the many 
causes of Perception [hence the omission of 
Soul-contact in the Sutra 1-1-4 is not a defect]. « 

Sutra (24). 
Nort IS THERE A NON-INCLUSION OF THE MIND, AS THE 

NON-SIMULTANEITY OF OOGNITIONS IS INDICATIVE OF IT, 

(Sv. 24). 


Vàr : P.207. 


Bhasya on Sü. 24, 
( P. 74, 1l. 11-12]. 

The ‘non-inclusion’ of the preceding Sata is to be. 
construed here also. It having been already declared (under 
Sti. 1-1-16) that the non-simultaneity of cognitions is indica- 
tive of the Mind, it follows from this that when cognition is 
brought about by Svnse-object contact, the latter is dependent 
upon (and helped by) the contact of Mind. 

Vartika on SU. 24. 


(P. 207, 1. 1 tol. 24]. 
Question :—'* Why is Mind-contact not mentioned in the 
definition of Perception ?" 


means of other kinds of Perception ;— Cognition is not of this latter kind ;—hence it 
should inhere in a substance other than Earth, Water, Air, Fire, Akasha, Time, Space 
and Mind ;—and yet that in which it subsists must be a substance, as like Akasha this 
substratum shall be the material or constituent cause of the cognition ;—that this 
substratum should be an omnipresent Substance has already been proved in the section 
on Soul;—from all thisit follows that Cognition isa quality inhering in the ninth 
substance, Soul ;—now this Soul, unless it is in contact with something, can not 
produce Cognition; for if Cognition were not dependent for its appearance upon any such 
occasional thing ascontaci,then Cognitions would be eternal, which is absurd ; hence 
every Cognition must stand in need of the contact with Soul This Soul-contact, 
therefore, thus forming a necessary element in Cognition, is implicitly implied ; and 
it was not found necessary to mention it explicitly in. the Sütra—Tatparya. 

© This is the real answer tothe Pürvapaksa ;the answer, that the omission is due 
to the fact that Soul-contact is implicitly implied, and hence not mentioned in the 
Sütra,—is only a second bold answer—a praudhivada, says the Tàtparya. 

T Those MSS. that omit the za in Su. 23, omit it here also. 


+The Bhasyo-chandra takesthe next Sütra asa continuation of the Bhasya on 


Sübra 29. 
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For answer we have the Sutra—‘ Nor is there non-inclusion 
$c. It has been already explained that the non-simultaneity 
of cognitionsis the indicative of Mind; and in view of this we 
have the (implied) inclusion of Mind also. [And being thus 
implied it need not be distinctly mentioned]. ** This is 
not right, as the Sutra that declares the non-simultaneity 
of cognitions to be the indicative of Mind has an entirely 
different meaning (and purpose). You say that,—inasmuch as 
the non-simultaneity of cognitions is indicative of the Mind, 
the Mind also is a cause of cognitions; but this is not right ; 
because of there being another meaning ; the Sutra referred 
to by you has an entirely different meaning ; it does not mean 
that Mind is the cause of Cognitions.” [This is not what 
is directly mentioned by the Sutra in question ; but] it is 
indirectly implied ;—and further, the Mind is not self.suffici- 
ent (independent).* Even though the direct meaning of the 
Sūtra is something different, it clearly implies what we have 
asserted, by reason of the peculiar character of tho * indica- 
tive’ (mentioned in the Sūtra); it is true that the fact of the 
Mind being the cause of Cognitions is not directly mentioned 
in the Satra, yet by the force of the peculiar character of the 

. ‘indicative’ therein mentioned, that fact is indirectly implied. 
Further, the Mind is not self-sufficient ; [and hence it cannot 
but stand in need of the Mind as one of its causes]; nor are 
the Hye and other organs independent (causes of cognition) 
[so that these organs also stand in need of the operation of 
the Mind}. [These two facts go to strengthen what is 
already implied by the ‘indicative’ mentioned inthe Sūtra, i. e. 
* the non-simultaneity of cognitions’|. [Thus then as Mind- 


Contact is already clearly implied, there was no need of its 
being mentioned directly]. 
ul C EE dog aue quam 
9 As itstands the words embodying the answer are highly aphoristic ; X8 " 
and ‘ @ fq ST STAFTE ” are two phrases succinctly steting the answer ; and each of 
these phrases isexplained later øn, the former in 1, 9, and the latter in 1. 11. 
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Sutra (25). 
(The Final Siddhanta). 
l Inasmucn AS YT IS ONLY% THE CONTACT OF THR SENSE- 

ORGAN AND THE OBJECT THAT FORMS THE (DISTINCTIVE) CAUSE 

(ok FEATURET) oF PEROEPTION, IT HAS BEEN MENTIONED 

(IN THE SUTRA) BY MEANS OF WORDS DIRBOTLY EXPRESSING 

11. $— 39. (28). 

Bhasya. 
(P. 75, LI. 1—2]. 

[The question now arises—* Just as Mind-contact is 
nob mentioned directly because it is iudirectly implied, in the 
same manner, the Sense-object contact is also implied ; and as 
such why should this be mentioned? "—T'he answer is given 
in the Sūtra, as followsj—The contact of the Mind and of 
the Soul is the (common) cause of Perception, as well as 
Inferential, Analogical aud Verbal Cognitions; while the 
contact of the Sense-organ with the Objectis the distinctive 
cause of Perception only; thus the two do not stand on the 
same footing; and being thus differently circumstanced from 
the other contacts, the Sense-object contact has buen directly 
mentioned in the Sutra, § 

Vartika on Su. 25. 
(P. 207, ll. 12—21.] 

Question—'* Why then is the Sense-object contact men- 
tioned, and not the contact of the Soul with the Mind, or 
thatof the Sense-organ with the Mind ? " 


2‘ Cha’ means*only" says the BAasyachandra. 

T The Bhasyachandra explains *nimitta' as ‘laksana’. 

i This Sütra is not found in the Puri manuscript of the Sütra-text ; but every- 
where else it appears as a distinct Sūtra ; and asit embodies the final Siddhanta, 
and as such is the most important aphorism of the Siddhanta, the omission in the 
Puri Ms. must bea mistake, The Bhasyachandra also appears to treat it as part of 
the Bhasya. 

§The Tétparya adds—1£ nothing was mentioned, and everything was left to be 
implied, we would have no definition at allof Perception ; itis necessary therefore to 
‘make use of some words expressing some fact that would serve as the definition. 
Now it isnecessary to mantion the Sense-object contact, because it applies to all 
cases of Perception ; and the other two contacts, of the Mind and of Soul, are not 
mentioned, (1) because they do not apply to all Perceptions (see Si. 26), and (2) because 
they apply to other kinds of cognition also. This is the flnal Siddhanta onthe 
question under discussion. [Zinal—i. e. according to the Sūtra, adds the Puri- 
ehuddhi). 
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The answer is given in the SZíra—Inasmuch as the 
contact $c. $c. The Sense-object contact is the cause of 
Perception only, while that of the Mind and Soul is the cause 
of Perception as well as of other kinds of Cognition. 

“ But the Sense-Mind contact, being similar to the Sense- 
object contact, should have been mentioned. If the Mind- 
Soul contact is not mentioned simply because it is common 
(to Perception and other kinds of cognition),—then certainly 
the Mind-Sense contact should be mentioned, as this is ag 
peculiar to Perception only as the Sense-object contact.” 

But we have already pointed out that the Sūtra is not 
meant to be an exhaustive enumeration of all causes of 
Perception. It is not the purpose of the Sütra that all the 
causes peculiar to Perception should be mentioned; it is only 
this that no such cause should be mentioned as is common 
to other cognitions [and some such cause as is peculiar to 
Perception should be mentioned for the purpose of defin- 
ing what Perception is], 

Sutra (26). 
ALSO BEOAUSE, IN THE CASE OF PERSONS WHOSE MiND 

IS PREOCCUPIED, * (PERCEPTION IS HBLD TO BE) BROUGHT 

ABOUT BY MEANS OF THE OONTACT OF THE SENSE-ORGAN AND 

THE OBJEOT (ONLY).T— Su. 26. 

Bhasya on Sa. (26). 
[P. 75, JU, 5 to L, TTE 

We have (in the definition of ‘ Perception ’) the mention of 

the Sense-object contact, and not that of Mind-Soul contact, 


—also because &c. &c. (A) Sometimes a man goes to sleep 
after having determined that he would wake up at a certain 


“SR and Yaa both quilify WE; guara aa area mawaa afa 


*IUWE- Says the Tatparya. So also the Bhasyachandra, which explains the com- 
pound as follows—gu giaa fa midge AR nanag WaT avaa 
“Whose mind is either in contact with the Soul which has retired into the innermost 
artery of the * Purztat’, or applied elsewhere.’ 


r 


T Ordinarily we should have the compound in the form uivzaorafgqadfefeavarm 


e e " 
But FRAT: ig purposely separated—‘in order to show that it is these alone 
whose contact is the most effective of all. '—says the Parishuddht. 
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time, --and by force of this determination 
to the effort necessary for brineine 
Mind-Soul Contact) he wakes up at tha 
it Happens that during Sleep he is awakened either by a 
very loud sound or by a forcible shaking; and in these cases 
the waking Cognition (of Sound and Touch) by the sleepin 
MER Un papang) by the Contact of the 
gan ; so that predominance belongs, not to the contact 
of either the Cognising Soul or the Mind, but to the Contact 
of the Object with the Sense-organ; because in such cases 
there is no desire to knows on the part of the Soul, to give rise 
to his effort which could urge the Mind and brine it into 
Contact with him [and it is only when this happens that Mind- 
Soul contact is possible]. (B) In other cases what ordinarily 
happens is that when the man, though having his Mind entirely 
occupied with the Cognition of one thing, desires to Cognise 
(think of) another thing, there appears his effort, which 
brings about the contact of his Mind with that thing, of 
which he then becomes duly Cognisant [and in this case 
we have tbe Contact of the Mind and of the Soul also]. 
Now in the case in which the man haying his Mind 
entirely preoccupied, there appears in him a Cognition 
brought about by the (forcible, sudden) impact of the Object, 
without any desire to cognise or mental effort on his part,t — 
the contact of the Sense-organ with the Object is the principal 
cause of the Cognition; as in this case there is no desire 
to cognise on the part of the man, and hence no effort, 
which could urge the Mind (into Contact with the undesirable 
object). And because itis the principal cause, it is the 
Sense-object contact that should be mentioned (in the 
definition of Perception),—and not the Mind-Soul contact, 
which is only a subordinate factor. 


(which gives rise 
about the requisite 
at time; but sometimes 


Vartika on Su. (26). 
. [P. 208, Ll. 1—2]. 
This Sütra is meant to show that the Sense-object con- 
tact is the predominant factor (in the causes bringing about 
Perception). The rest is clear in the Bhasya. 


**This has been added with a view to exclude God from this category ; as 
God does urge the Mind during deep sleep,—being helped in this by the destiny of the 
sleeping man. '— Bhasyachandra. 


T When, for instance, a man walking along the street is struck by a runaway 


horse. 
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Bhasya on Su. (27). 
[P. 75, ll. 15—20]. 


There is another reason for regarding the Sense-object 
contact as the predominant factor— 
Satra (27). 
AND ALSO BEOAUSE INDIVIDUAL COGNITIONS ARE NAMED 
AFTER THESE. (SU, 27.) 

As a matter of fact we finil that individual cognitions are 
named after the. Sense-organs and the Objects concerned. 
“ How so?" For instance, (a) when one smells with the 
olfactory organ, his Cognition is called ‘ olfactory Cognition ' 
and * Cognition of smell ;'(b) when he sees with the Visual- 
organ the Cognition is called ‘visual Cognition’ and ` Cogni- 
tion of colour;’ (c) when he tastes with the Gestatory 
organ, the Cognition is called *gestatory Cognition’ and 
‘Cognition of tasie. Further, Perception is held to be of 
five kinds, simply because of the number of Sense-organs 
and that of perceptible objects being each five-fold.—And 
all this goes to prove that in the bringing about of Percep- 
tion, the Sense-object contact is the principal cause. 


Vartika on Si. (26). 
[P. 208, ll. 3-7]. 


This Stitra supplies another reason for regarding the 
Sense-object contact as the principal cause. Inasmuch 
as whenever Perception appears, it is named after the Sense- 
organ and the Object; and we have found that things are 
named after the most important factor; e. g. a certain 
sprout is called the * paddy-sprout' (because the paddy is the 
predominant factor). 

Bhasya on Su. (27). 
[P. 75, L. 20 to P. 76, L. 9]. 

Yhe Opponent says :—“ It has been urged by the Sid- 
** dhantin (in Sü. 26) that the mention of Sense-object Contact 
“is necessary, and not of the Mind-soul Contact, because 
“in the case of the man whose mind is asleep or pre-occu- 


“pied, perceptión is brought about by the contact of the 
“ Sense-organ with the object (only). But this— 
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“1g NOT A SOUND REASONING, AS IT INVOLVES SELF- 
CONTRADICTION, "— (Su. 28). 

*“ If you do not accept Mind-Sou] contact to be the cause 
“ of any Perception, this would be contradictory to what has 
“ been said before (in Sti. 1-1-16) to the effect that the non- 
“ simullaneity of cognitions is indicative of the Mind ; as in 
* accordance with thislatter statement, it is clear that Sense- 
“ object contact stands in need of Mind-contact; for if 
** Mind-contact were not necessary, it would be possible for (all 
“ five) cognitions to appear simultaneously, If, on the other 
* hand, with a view to avoid this self-contradiction, it be 
“ held that of all cognitions the contact of the Mind and the 
“Soul is the cause, then our objection remains in force,— 
“ that being the cause of cognitions, the Mind-Soul contact 
“sbould be mentioned (in the definition of Perception).” 


Vartika on Su. (28). 
[ P. 208, Ll, 8-19.) 

“ This Sūtra is meant to be an objection against the last 
* three Sütras:—'''The three Sütras—925, 26, and 27— 
“deny the fact of Miad-Soul contact being a cause of 
* Perception ; and this involves a contradiction of what you 
“ yourself have just said in Safras 23 and 24. And further, 
“ if cognitions were independent of Mind-contact, it would 
“be possible to have a number of cognitions appearing 
* simultaneously ; which would be contrary to the well-known 
“ fact (of cognitions being non-simultaneous) Ifthen,inorder 
“to avoid this self-contradiction, it be admitted that Cogni- 
“ tions are brought about by Mind-Soul contact,—this will 
* reduce you to the same position in which you were asked 
“to explain why Mind-Soul contact had not been men- 
^ tioned in the definition of Perception," 

The answer to this objection has already been giveu. 
* What is that answer?" That the Sütra in question is 
not intended to be an exhaustive enumeration of all causes 
of Perception ; it is meant to point out only that which is 
peculiar to Perception. 


©The opponent imposes upon the Siddnanfin the view that Mind-Soul contact 
has nothing to do with Perception ; though io reality all that he has held is that it 


is not the principal cause—Bh@jyachandra. 
Nyaya Fol. IT, 98. 
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Sutra (29). 

THERE IS NO SELF-CONTRADICTION ; AS THE CAST WE 
HAVE CITED IS DUE TO THE SPECIAL FORCE OF A FAILICULAR 
oBJEOT.—(Sü. 29). 

Bhasya on Si 29. 
[P. 76, Il. 11-28.] l 


[The answer to the Pürvapaksa argument in Si. 28, is as 
follows]— Our view does not involve a self-contradiction ; for 
we donot deny that Mind-Soul contact is a cause of Per- 
ception ;—all that we mean is that Sense-object contact is 
the principal cause. (As for the instance that has been cited 
by us in Sa, 26]—in the case of the man whose Mind is asleep 
or preoccupied, the cognition that appears sometimes is 
entirely ‘due to the force of the particular object '; the term 
‘particular object” denotes a certain object of sense- 
perception; its ‘force’ stands for */zbratü ^, intensity, 
and * patuta’, vigour; and this * ‘force of the object’ affects 
the Sense-object contact, and not the Mind-soul contact T 


which shows that Sense-object contact is the more import- 
ant of the two. 


[An objection is raised] —“ In the case where theMind of the 
* man being asleep or pre-occupied, though there is no effort 
* and no desire on his part, the cognition that arises from the 
“ Sense-object contact, must also have Mind-contact for 
“ its cause (even though a subordinate one);—now it behoves 
** you to explain to what this action of the Mind is due?” 1 


. [The answer to the above is as follows] —Just as 
(in a ease of ordinary cognition) what urges the Mind 
forward (to contact) is only that particular quality of 
the Soul which is called ‘effort’,§ and which is brought 
about by that cognitive Soul’s Desire,—so, in all cases, 
what brings about the experience of the Soul is that quality of it 


: The reading ‘na’ ts wrong ; ‘ (a£ ', the reading of all other MSS., including both 
Puri MSS., is the correct one. 


T According to the Bhàsyachandra, the ‘intensity’ pertains to the perceived 
abject, and * vigour’ to the organ,—both being included in the term ‘arthavishésa.’ 

i The Sense of the question is thus explained—' In a case where there is desire and 
bonseduen’ effort, it is these that give rise to that action in the Mind which briugs about 
its contact ; but to what is this action due, in a case where there is no effort or desire ?” 


$ "NG : is the correot reading, found in all MSS and also in the Bhasyachandra 
which adds that ‘ Effort’ is called the‘ urger ' only in a figurative sense. 
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which is produced by the defects (of Passion &c.) in its activity 
[this quality being in the shape of * Adrista ’, ‘Unseen Force ^ 
Destiny]; and it is by this quality that the Mind would be 
impelled (in cases where thereis no Effort or Desire) and come 
into contact with the Sense-organ. If the Mind were not 
impelled by this quality, then (as there would be nothing 
else that could urge it into contact) there would be no contact 
of the Mind ; and iu the absence of such contact no cognition 
would appear; so that the said quality would fail to be 
universally effective (in regard to all Substances, Qualities 
and Actions) ;—and yeb it is essential that this particular 
quality of the Soul (Adristw) should be all-effective towards 
Substances, Qualities snd Actions ; for otherwise, as their 
would be nothing else to give rise to the (initial) activity 
(motion) of the four minutely material atoms, or of the Minds 
(at the beginning of Creation), there would be no possibility 
of any such thing being produced as the Body, the Sense- 
organs and the Objects.* 


Vartilka on Su. (29). 
[P. 208, 1. 17 to Y". 209, 1. 13}. 
The three Sairas (25, 26 and 27) are “not &c. &c.' says 
the Sütra. The meaning is that these three 
Sütras are not meant to deny the fact of Mind- 
Soul contact being a cause (of Perception); they simply 


Vàr : P. 209. 


point out the predominant character of Sense-object contact; 


ə According to the Nyaya thecry, at the begiuning of Creation in each Kalpa, 
there arises av activity among the permanent atoms of Earth, Fire, Water aud Air ; by 
virtue of which activity in the shape of motion, the atoms proceed to combiue in various 
ways and thus evolve into several material objects ;—similarly there is an activity 
in the-tlíe Minds of the Souls; and this activity brings aboutthe several other 
qualities, and thence the experiences—happy and unhappy—of the Souls. Aud all 
this is due to the Unseen Force attendant on each Soul, as the effect of bis good and 
evil deeds in the past Kalpa ; 80 that each Soul bocoines endowed with such bodies 
and organs as would lead him to undergo the happy and unhappy experiences in 
accordance with his past deeds. Now, if there were no such impelling force as the said 
Unseen Force, there would be nothing that could give rise to the said initial activity 
among the atoms and the Minds. And until the Mindis gotat, it cannot produce either 
the experiences, or the objects of experience, happiness &c., or the cause of these in 
the shape of cognition. It is essential therefore that the Unseen Force should be 
regarded as the impelling force of the Mind in allcases. If it be held to be incapable 
of impelling the Mind, the Unseen Force would fail to produce any Substances, 
Qualities or Actions atall. de 
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and certainly that which points out this predominance does 
not necessarily deny the fact of Mind-Soul contact being a 
cause. 

The Opponent—* Té behoves you to eeplain to what this 
* action of the Mind is due (Bha. P. 76, 1.17). From what 
* you have said (in Su. 26) in regard to certain cognitions 
' ofthe man who is asleep or has his Mind preoccupied 
“ being due to the Sense-object contact, it follows that the 
* contact of Mind also is a cause ; and it is necessary for you 
“ to explain to what is due the action of the Mind (where its 
'* contact is brought about)."' 

Our answer to the above is that what brings about the 
required action of the Mindisthe Unseen Force,—this Force 
being the cause of the Soul’s experiencing of pleasure and 
pain; that is, just as Action in the Soulis produced by a 
distinct quality of it, in the shape of Effort, which latter is 
brought about by Desire,—in the same manner there is in 
the Soul a faculty called * Merit-Demerit’ (which is what 
constitutes the ‘Unseen Force’); and it is impelled by this 
Faculty that the Mind comes into contact with a thing, or 
becomes disjoined from it. Ifthe Mind were not impelled 
by this Force, then, as there would be no other cause for its 
action,—this Force would fail to be universally effective. 
And as a matter of fact, apart from Merit-Demerit, there can 
be no other cause for any action in the Mind at the 
beginning (of Creation) Hence it is this *Unseen Force' 
(Dharma- Adharma, Merit-Demerit) which should be accepted 
as the required cause (of the action of Mind). 

[Here ends the examination of the Definition of Perception]. 
[Next proceeds the Examination of the nature of Perception 


itself T.+ 
m= — 
Having examined the nature of Perception i = zum i 
i x Perception in the light of the definitions pro 
pounded by himself, the Author now proceed ESAE d AN 
forward by others.—Bhasyachandra, proceeds to examine it in the light of that p 


‘The definition of Perception having been exami 4 mine the 
"nature of the object of the akion ean th Mgiiocesd to exa 
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Silra (30). 
Purvapaksa—“ Perception 18 ONLY INFERENTIAL 


COGNITION, —AS IT IS A COGNITION THAT PROCEEDS FROM THE 
COGNITION OF A COMPONENT PART.’ —(S. 30)x 


Bhasya on Su. 30. 
[P. 77, L. 2 to L. 12. | 


[The Pürvapaksin says]—“ The cognition—‘ this is a tree’ 
“arising from the contact of the object and the sense-organ 
« is what is called (by you) ‘ Perception’. But (according to 
* us) this is only an Inference. How so ? Because the 
** (said) cognition of the tree proceeds from the apprehension} 
« of one of its parts. When the observer cognises the tree 
“what he actually perce ves is only its part nearest to 
* himself; and certainly that one part is not the ‘tree’. 
* So that (when the man cognises the ‘ tree’) what happens 
« ig that there is an inference of it (from the perception of its 
* one part), just like the infereuce of fire from the appre- 
** hension of smoke.” 


[The Siddhantin meets the Pürvapaksa with a question ]— 
What is that something different from the perceived part, 
which you regard as being the object of Inference (and not of 
Perception) ? 


area 

9 In place of gree the Parishuddhi reads JIRE ; and so also the Puri Ms. 
of the Sūtra text. Every other Ms. reads €". When we are said to see the tree what 
really happens is that we actually see only one of the component parts of the tree y: 
and from this we infer the presence of the tree as a composite whole. So that the: 
cognition of the ‘ tree ’ i$ purely inferential. 

- The entire Parvapalksa is thus summed upin the Tà/parya—" There is no such 
thing asa composite whole, something different from its component parts; it is the 
component parts alone that havea real existence. What happens is that we actually 
see a few of these parts, aud fromthat we infer the existence of other component 
parts, which are the concomitants of those that have beeu perceived ; and then 
combining both these cognitions—the former perception being recalled by force of 
memory—we come to have the cognition of the ‘tree’ as consisting of those parts ;— 
So that what is called the:‘ perception of the tree’ isa purely inferential cognition z 
and hence the classification of the Pramanas provided by the Sūtra under 1-1-3 turns 
out to be defective.” 


+ The Bhasyachandra explains &kadéshagrahanat as ‘brought about by the: 
contact of one part’ ; but this will not make the Cognition £ Inference,’ which is Cog- 
nition proceeding from another Cognition 
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[The Opponent answers]—* There are two views in regard 
** to the constitution of Objects: By one view an object is 
“only a conglomeration of certain component parts ; while 
** by the other it is a distinct Composite Substance produced 
“ (out of its component parts) ;—now according to the former 
“view, what is inferred from the apprehension ofone part 
“are the other component parts (other than the one 
“ that -is perceived); while according to the other view, 
* whatis inferred are those other parts as well as the Com- 
* posite whole made up of the parts.” 


[Now the Sigdhantin urges his real objection against the 

Parvapaksa view]—(a) According to the view that the object 
is only a conglomeration of parts,—it would not be possible for 
any cognition of the ‘tree’ to"proceed from the apprehension 
of auy one part; for just as the perceived part is not the ‘tree’, 
so the unperceived part also is not the ‘tree’. |So that the 
inference of the unperceived part cannot be regarded as tho 
‘cognition of the tree’, which thus becomes impossible]. 
* What- happens is that from the apprehension of one part 
proceeds the inference of another part; and this is followed 
by a remembrance of all the conglomerated parts; which 
brings about the cognition of the ‘tree’.” In that case the 
‘cognition of the tree’ can not be called inferentiul [as it would 
be pure remembrunce]. 


(b According to the other view,—that the object is a 
composite substance made of its component parts,—it would be 
impossible for thecomposite whole to be inferred ; for (even 
according to you) if the composite whole is to be inferred 
from the apprehension of à part, there must be a previous per- 
ception of that whole as related * to that part [as without the 
perception of such relation no inference would be possible} ;— 

and if the Composite whole is perceived, then, being as much 


perceived asthe one part, it cannot be held to be an object 
of inference. 


Thus the conclusion is that the- cognition of the ‘treo’ 
cannot be regarded as inferential. 
Se Ea MR 0g 

* aaga TV is the better readiug, as foand in the Bhasyachandra, in the 
Puri, MSS. and in two other MSS. ; it gives better sense, as translated above. The 
reading as found in the printed text may be explained as follows—‘The relation 
between the whole and the partis not perceived ; if this relation were perceived, the 
whole would also be perceived, just as the part is perceived,’ 
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Vartika on Su. 30. 
[P. 209, L. 14 to P.] 215, L, 15. 
The objections against tho definition of Perception having 
been answered, the Pürvapaksa raises the question of Percep- 
tion being included under Inference— 


« Perception is only Inferential Cognition ;—i.e. the cogni- 

« ton in the form ‘ this is a tree’, arising from the contact 
« of the sense-organ and the object, is called ' Perception ’; 
* but as a matter of fact this is only Inference. Why? 
“ Ag itis a cognition that proceeds from the cognition of a 
** component part ;—i.e. it is only on perceiving a part of the 
« tree that the observer cognises the ‘tree’; and 
“certainly that part is not the free; so that, 
‘just as the cognition of one thing proceeding from the 
“cognition of another thing is Inferential, so also the 
* cognition of the tree proceeding from the cognition of 
‘ the part must be regarded as inferential ; the cognition of 
* the tree proceeding from the cognition of the part is exactly- 
* like the cognition of Fire proceeding from the cognition 
* of smoke." 

To the above we make the following reply :—The above 
contention is not right; as none ofthe several alternatives ` 
possible under that contention is admissible. The contention 
is that (when one cognises the free) what happens is that 
from the cognition of the part he cognises something else ;— 
now we ask, what is this ‘something else’ which is cognised 
from the cognition of the part? The answer is— There 
are two views in regard to the constitution of objects ; by one 
view the object is only a conglomeration of certain component 
parts, while by the other it is a distinct composite substance 
produced out of the parts ; according to the former view what is 
inferred from the perception of the part would be the other 
component parts; while according to the other view what is 
inferred are the parts as well as the composite whole made 
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up of those parts (Bhasya, P. 77, L. 6)”. Now the mean- 
ing of this explanation can be only the following—(a) If your 
original contention refers to that conception of ‘ tree? whereby 
it is only a conglomeration of the several parts, then, by the 
explanation you have provided, the concept ‘tree’ would apply 
to the parts other than the one that happens to be perceived ; 
and (b)if you accept the other view—whereby the ‘tree’ is 
a distinct Substance (composed of the parts), then, by your 
explanation, the concept ‘tree’ would pertain to that 
distinct substance, as also to those other parts which are hidden 
by (lie behind) the front part (which is perceived). Such 
being your meaning, we ask—what is it that is cognised from 
the cognition of the part(?) (A) The other parts ? (B) Or 
the distinct substance ? 


[A] Now, according to the view that the object is only 
a conglomeration of parts, the very conception of ‘ tree’ 
would be impossible ; because those other parts are as far from 
being the * tree’ as the front part perceived ; i.o. just as the 
front part is not the ‘tree ’, So also the central and hinder 
parts are not the ‘tree’. Such being the case, according to 
this view, the conception of ‘ tree » Whenever it arises, would 
arise only with regard to what is not-tree; and as such it 
would be baseless. Further, there; can be (for you) no 
such things as the ‘front part’ the ‘middle part’ and the 
“hind part’ ; because ‘part’ isa name for the component 
factor, and for one who does not admit of a disti 
substance, the term ‘ component factor’ c 
‘front part’ and‘ hind part’ 
these are not possible if you d 
If you urge that the name ‘ part’ is given to éka-désha, one 
plate,—we ask, what is this‘ ono place’? A place is only 
a container, a, receptacle; and hence in the present 
instance, the only thing of which the plac 


; e could be the 
receptacle is the composite substance 380 that when you deny 
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the composite substance, you deny also the * one-place'. 

* What we mean by certain thiogs being component parts is 
that they co-exist in one place and in constant juxta-posi- 
tion." What a wonderful insight into the nature of (a) 
words and (b) things you evince,— when you assert (b) that 
though not being causes and effects, they co-exist in constant 
juxta-position, or (a) that they do not help one another, and 
are yet called *component parts '| This is certainly most 
wonderful le 


Some people (as the Bhasya points out, on P. 77, I. 8-9) 
hold that—'* when one perceives the front part, 
he iufers from it the hind part, and then there 
arises the conception of ‘tree’ with regard to the tree,—this 
conception being the result of the remembrance (of the 


Vàr. P. 211. 


several parts perceived and inferred. But under 
this view any conception of ‘tree’ would be an impos- 
sibility. «Why ?" Because neither the ‘ front 


part’ nor the ‘hind part’ is the ‘tree’; and certainly 
no conception of the ‘tree’ could ever arise from the 
remembrance of what is not the tree. Further, under 
this view, no inference is possible; i. e. when you say that, 
having perceived the front part the observer infers the hind 
part;—we fail to recognise the exact Subject of this infer- 


— 


ə Clever insight into the natureof things is shown when you assert that they are 
not causes and effects and yet they ace in juxta-position, for such juxta-position is possi- 
ble only in th» following cases :—either when a number of causes co-operate towards 


a single effect,—e-g-, when the clay, the potter's wheel, the revolving stick &c. 
in the shape of the jar, —or when a number of 


' eo-operate towards a common product 1n t 


effects are produced by a single set of causes, —e.g- when the colour, taste, and odour 
of the Jar are produced along with the Jar by the set of causes that produces the 
Jar,—or when of the two one is cause and the other effect,—e.g. in the case of fire and 
smoke. Hence it isan absurdity to say that certain things are neither causes nor effects 
and are yet in juxta-position. * Insight into the nature of words’ is shown by 
calling such things * component parts. Asa matter of fact, what are component 
paris are so called because they belp each other in supporting (constituting) the 
composite substance ; when there is no such substance, there can be no such help ; and 


in that case the things concerned cannot be called " component parts'.—— Tatparya. 
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“ence. ‘Why should it not be recognised?" ^ [For the 
~- following reason]—lf the inference is in the form—‘this is 
a tree, because it has a front part ’—the question arises— 
Whatis that ‘tree’ of which *baving the front part’ is 
predicatéd as a qualification P As a matter of fact, for one who 
does not admit the existence of a distinct composita whole 
(apart from its componsnt parts), all that is perceived is merely 
the ‘front part’ (which forms the qualifying predicated 
qualification); and certainly until the Object (forming the 
Subject of which the qualification is predicated} is perceived, 
no inference is possible; and our opponent can never perceive 
any such object; for the simple reason that he does not admit 
the existence of any. |Nor only is the Subject of your 
inference unrecognisable| It is also not possible to have any 
such inference as you propound; as in an Inference there is 
no such ‘remembrance’ as you assert; as a matter of fact no 
‘such remembrance is ever found in an inference; that is to 
say, in a case of Inference (of fire from smoke, for instance), 
the observer, on merely perceiving the qualifying Smoke, and 
nob having cognised the qualified Fire, can never have any 
such remembrance as ‘ this is smoke, this is fire '* Then 
again, [even if such a remembrance were possible] after such 
aremembrance there could be no such inference as ‘Fire 
must behere'; because such inference would be entirely 
unnecessary ; under the circumstances you mention, the 
inference would be absolutely futile ; as the Fire will have 
been already cognised as forming a factor of the said Remem- 


* The Tütparya construes the passage thus—alaagaiat ERI sala E wha 
NIAAA aiad Rasaan masar &e. The meaning would then be ‘the 
observer, not knowing the Fire, and having inferred the ‘Fire as qualifying the 
But it appears better to interpret the passage 


smoke, never has such a remembrance. ? 

as in the CMSA the construction in this case being simplo,—srraWHW:dT YEAR 
c et. ame ae 

BIT ( ws ES ) agsara ( aqa ) War WOUND Up [uuu Nereus 

(aea ) nfeasasi 
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branca * For these reasons the conclusion is that in the 
inference no such Remembrance is possible, Even if there 
were a Remembrance, this Remembrance could not bein 
regard to any composite whole ; for iustance, it could not be 
in regard to any such object as the ‘tree’. By perceiving 
one component part the observer comes to recognise, not 
any composite whole—not any such object as *tree'—but 
only the other component parts. « Why so?” Simply 
because no composite whole, apart from tho component parts, 
is admitted; i. e, you do not admit the existence of any 
composita whole, apart from the composent parts. And cer- 
tainly there can be no inference of a composite whole, which 
is a non-entity. Further, oa perceiving the front part, 
what. else would the observer infer ? “ The inference 
would be in the form—‘ This front part has a hind 
part ’.” No such inference would be right ; as it is not 
possible for the front part to have (be possessed of! the 
hind part; certainly itis not the front part that 
is possessed of the hind part; asa part cannot 
belong to another part ; one part cannot have another part. 
If youdo admitof one part belonging to another part, then 
this latter becomes a whole, a composite (composed of that 
other part); so that in this case, to say (as you do) that 
the cognition of this composite is inferential would be wrong ; 
as both are perceived (as you yourself assert); i. e. both, the 
front part aud the composite (in the form of the hind part) 
are perceived ; according to our view, it would be quite right 
to infer, from the perception of the front part, the presence 
of the hind part, as belonging to a composite whole (composed 
of both these parts); but under your view, as all that you 
admit of are the component parts only, no such inference 
would be possible. Further, the ‘ perception of the front 


aT b212- 


part’ (whish you put forward as the basis of your inference) 
ee EN ee ee ee 


— 


? Or (according to the T'£parya interpretation, noted above) ‘the Fire will have 


been already cognised as qualifying the smoke ". : 
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cannot have the assistance of any remembrance of tho rela- 
tion (of concomitance) between the Probans and the Pro- 
bandum ; as there can be no perception of the * front part’ 
and ‘ the hind part ' as related to one another ; your observer 
can never perceive the relation between the“ front part’ 
and the * hind part °, for the simple reason that (under your 
theory) the two ‘ parts ’ are not related at all [the only rela- 
tion possible being through a common ‘ Composite’ consist- 
ing of those * parts '] ;—and until there is p«rception (of the 
relation) there can be no remembrance (of it) ; and the mere 
perception of the Probans (viz. the ‘ front part’), without the 
remembrance (of its relation to the Probandum, the ‘hind 
part’) cannot constitute ‘ Inference” — ** But wh y should the 
man not perceive the front and hind parts as related to each 
other ?” For the simple reason that the hind part is 
always hidden from view by the front part; as a matter of 
fact, whenever one sees a thing, he sees only its front part ; 
the hind part is nowise seen ; being, as it is, hidden by the 
front part. "It is true that both are not seen; but the 
two are certainly related to each other. ” True, they are 
related (we grant this for the sake of argument); but even 
So, your inference is impossible ; as both are not seen [and 
hence even though it be there, the relation between the two 
ean not be perceived, unless both the relatives are perceived]. 
Then again, between the front part and the hind part, 
there is no possibility of any such relation as that between 
| the Dharma, predicate, and the Dharmin, subject ; and 
hence no inference is possible; whenever there is Inference, 
what happens is that from the cognition of one thing as 
predicated of the subject there is an inference of another 
thing predicated of it; but in the casein question, the 
hind part can not be tho predicate of the front part, nor 
ds the front part the predicate of the hind part; hence 
there can be no such inference as you have propound- 
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ed. "Then again, the Pürvapaksin has said (Bhasya P. 77, 
L. 9) that “the cognition of the tree proceeds from remem- 
brance, &c. &c."; and this is not right; as the ‘ tree’ (as a com- 
posite whole) is a thing which you hold to be wholly unknown 
(and non-existent}; aud hence no ‘remembrance * of it is 
possible. ‘Remembrance’ or ‘ Recognition ' is that cogni- 
tion appearing in regard to a thing which is accompanied by 
a previous cognition ; as for instance, one has a * recognition’ 
or ‘remembrance’ of himself in the form ‘Iam the person 
by whom the colour of this thing had been perceived and 
by whom its taste is now perceived’; according to your view 
then, after the hind part had been (previously) inferred from 
the perception of the front part, the only ‘ remembrance’ that 
would be possible would be that of these two 
parts themselves,—‘ the front part and the hind 
part’ [as itis these that have been apprehended previously], — 
whence then could there arise the Cognition of the ' tree T 
Neither tbe ‘front part’ nor the ‘hind part’ can be the ‘tree’; 
so that even if the conception of ‘tree’ could arise in regard 
to the ‘front part’ and the ‘hind part »—which are not the 
!tree— such a conception would be the cognition of a thing 
as what itis not; and sucha cognition (being manifestly 
wrong) could not proceed from (valid) Inference ; as Inference 
isa form of Right Cognition, and Right Cognition always 
apprehends things as they really are. f Then again, every 
wrong cognition,—where a thing is cognised as something 


me cul cr ERE 


Var. P. 213. 


9 The ‘remembrance’ theory has been already refuted before (Vartika, P. 211, = 
E. 1) ; but there it was shown that even though the *tree is there, inasmuch as the — 
parts are not the ‘tree,’ the cognition of ‘tree’ could not arise from the remembrance 
of the parts. On the present occasion the argument is that the ‘tree’ being a non- 
entity, according to the Bauddha Pürvapaksin, the remembrance or recognition of the 
tree’ cannot pertain to the parts—T atparya. 


+ The Tátparya adds—“ How a mistaken Inference cannot be regarded as Pra- - 
mana, we have already shown in Adb, I,"—' when we explained that every one of 
the Inferential Factors should represent an actual right Gognition’—adds the Pari- 
shuddhi. 
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else, which it is not,—appears in the form of (and in ac- 
cordance with) the more important thing (viz. that ‘ something 
else? as which the thing is perceived) ; so that when the * front 
part’ and * hind part’ are cognised as the ‘tee’ (which they 
are nol), this conception of the tree forms the predominant 
factor; as a matter of fact however, there can be no cogni- 
tion of a thing as what it is not, unless the observer has some 
notion of the general character (of the mistaken thing), and 
unless he imposes upon it a character different from its awn ; 
and for you that which forms the predominant factor is non- 
existent,—the ‘tree’ (according to you) having no existence 
[and hence there can be no cognition of its general character 
or the imposition upon it of a character other than its own}. 
Thus then the conclusion is that the conception of the * tree ’ 
cannot arise from Inference and Remembrance. 

For similar reasons, the notions of * front part’ and * hind 
part’ also should be rejected. For one who does not aduit 
of the existence of a composite whole there can bə no ‘front 
part” or * hind part.’ * Why?"  Becaase ib is only when 
there is a large composite object within range of Perception 
that the side which hides from view one side of that object 
comes to be called the ‘front part’ and that which is 
hidden from view is called the ‘hind part’; nor do you 
accept any such composite object as would, by itself (irres- 
pectively of an object composed of it) be called ‘frout 
part’ or ‘hind part.'« “But the notions of the 
‘front part, the hind part, the ‘tree’ and the like 
pertain only to atoms arranged (combined) in those particular 
manners". Your meaning is as follows—'* We do nob 
AE any composite substances; but the terms * front part,’ 


2 " jaa’ 
The words 'arvagbhága! and ‘ parabkaga may be taken as Bahuvrihi com- 
pounds,—'that which has the front for its part’ &c. In that case the senteuce 


should be translated as— you do noL accept any composite substance whose parts 
could be named us front and hind.’ 
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by mutual juxtaposition, happen to be arranged in a parti- 

cular manner in particular positions ”— But this is not right ; 

as (for you) the term ‘that particular manner’ can have no 

meaning: ; in the phrase ‘combined in that particular manner’, 

the term ‘that’ being purely relative in its character, can be 

nsed only in connection with something previously known ;— 

[Now what is this known thing that could be referred to 

by the term ‘that’? Is it the mere form of the atoms? or 

their close juxtaposition? or a particular kind of combina- 

tion ? or a particular kind of production ? If it refers only 

to the form of the atoms, then as the earth-atoms have the 

same form in all earthy objects, you should have the notion 

of ‘tree’ in regard to the jar also! Ifa particular form of 

the atoms be meant, then any particular tree would cease to 

be ‘tree’ after a moment, as, according to you, every object 
has but a momentary existence. Secondly, if it refers to the 
elose juxtaposition of the atoms, you have this juxtaposition 
in the jar also, just as well as in the tree. Or, in fact, no such 
juxtaposition would ever be possible, as between every 
pair of atoms you have their odour, taste, colour and touch. 
'l'hirdly, as you do not admit of conjunction, how can there be 
any difference among the atoms due to that ? Lastly, as for 
production, there can be no production for the atoms apart 
from their form] t. Then again, there is no ground for 
the applying to the atoms of such terms as ‘front’ and ‘hind’, 
as thore is in the case of the cow, which being known, we 
have such expressions as ‘the gavaya is of that form’.t 


9 Read Cwtafiania ^ according to the TGparya and the Benares edition. 5 

+ This argument, from line 7 above, is merely indicated in the V@rtika in an 
aphorisitic manner ; the T@lparya has elaborated it ; this elaborated argnment has been 
embudied in the translation. 

+ If the Bauddha had admitted of the real existence anywhere of such particular 
combinations as are called ‘front’ and ‘hind,’ then on the basis of that, he could say 
that the part of the tree, —front, for instance,—is of that (well-known) form. But 
he cannot admit of any such; as atoms are the only thing admitted ; and these 
have no parts.—Tdtparya, 
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| 3 [The second alternative noted on P. 210, 1,11, is next 
taken up: Is it a distinct substance that is cognised from the 
cognition of the parts ?]—lIt has thus been shown that there 
can be no conception of the * tree’ under the view that the 
iree is only a conglomeration of parts ; now as regards the 
view that a distinct substance is produced (in the shape 
of the ‘tree’), that there can be such substance can not 
be cognised (only) by Inference; as it is distinctly 
perceptible,— being, just as amenable to perception as the. 
front part itself (from whose perception you 
Var P.214. "ould derive the inferential cognition of the 
‘tree’). That is to say, just as the ‘front part, on coming 
into contact with the sense-organ, is cognised by Perception, 
so also would the tree ; which latter therefore cannot be held 
to be amenable to Inference (only). If, even though in 
contact with the organs of perception, the tree were known 
by Inference only, then, like the tree, the ‘front part’ also 
should be regarded as amenable to Inference only ; and this 
would be a direct contradiction of what you have asserted— 
that * the observer cognises the tree by inference after having 
perceived the front part '. If (in order to meet this difficulty) 
it be held that all things are amenable to Inference only, then, 
this would mean that no Inference is possible; as the Subject 
of the inference would not be cognised by Perception ; and 
until the Subject is cognised by Perception, there can be no 
Inference in regard to it. People have spoken of the in- 
ference of such things as are beyond the reach of the Senses; 
-but in fact, no such inference is possible; as no supersensuous 
object can ever be inferred. “< Why?" Because the Subject 
would, in that case, be unknown, as we have already pointed 
out, “ If every Inference must be preceded by Perception, 
what would be the difference between the Samanyafogrista 
inference and the Inference based upon Inference ?” The 
difference between the two is this:—The Inference based 
on Perception appears when three things are know‘ 
T i Nyāya Fol. II. 108. 
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i. e, on the perception of the Probandum, the Probans and the 
Subject. Thatis to say, the observer having previously per- 
ceived every one of the things that constitute the three terms 
of the subsequent inferenco—4. e. the Middle term or Probans, 
the Major term or Probandum and the Minor term or 
Subject— when he happens to perceive again the Subject and 
the Probans, he infers the other predicate .(i. e. the Proban- 
dum); [e. g. he has previously seen the Fire, the Smoke and the 
Mountain, and hence when he sees the Smoke and the Moun- 
tain, he infera the Fire]; and this Inference is said to be 
preccded by Perception ;—on the other hand, when the obser- 
ver has perceived only two—the Probans and the Subject — 
and from that he infers another predicate, which is absolutely 
imperceptible (and never perceived before), he has what is call- 
ed the ‘Samanyatodgrista’ Inference. (E. g. We have seen that 
qualities are inherent in substances; where inhering in substance 
is the Probans ; we then come to perceive Desire, which is a 
quality : and from the fact of all qualities being inherent in 
substances, we infer the fact of Desire inhering iu the substance, 
Soul, which is something not perceptible. See Bhasya, P. 19, 
L. 7-9], Under your view (the theory of the Pürvapaksin), 
neither of these two kinds of Inference is possible; i.e. the cog- 
nition of the ‘ tree’ cannot proceed either from a Samanyato- 
drigia Inference, nor from an Inference preceded by Percep- 
tion ; as you do not admit of the existence of any such thing 
as would constitute the Subject (of the Inference), and also 
because you deny that there is any perception at all (of any- 
thing) [and it. has been shown that the perception of the 
Subject is essential in both kinds of Inference]. 
Bhasya on Su. (31). 
[P. 77, L. 12 to P. 78, L. 12]. 


The Purvapaksin admits the coguition* of a part and then 
goes on to prove that Perception is only Inference; but tirs— 
goes on to pror Um CU o ces mem Ure MN 
9 The Bhasyackandra ex plains * grahana" as ' perception’. Butif the introduc- 


tery Sentence of the Bhà3ya meant that the Opponent admite the coguition to be 
‘perception’, it would be a mere repetition of what the Sütra says. 


Nyaya Vol, TT. 109. 
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CANNOT BE; AS EVEN THAT COGNITION [FROM WHICH 

THE INFERENCE IS HELD TO PROCEED] 1S ITSELF PERCEP- 

TIONAL.* (S0. 21). ; 

Perceptional cognition cannot be regarded as Inferen- 
tial. 8 Why” Because the apprehension is actually 
of the form oft Perception ; %. e. the ‘cognition of a component 
part; which has been accepted by the Pürvapaksin (as the 
basis of the inferential cognition of the object) is a cognition 
of the form of Perception; and that cognition could not be 
without an object; hence that object (the part of the tree) 
which would be apprehended by this cognition—boing thus 
admitted 'to be perceived)—establishes the existence of Per. 
ception (as apart from Inference). * But what else is there 
apart from that object (i, e. the cognised component parts of 
the Tree) [which would be the subject of the cognition of the 


* Tree']?" Well, thereis the composite whole, or (if you 
do not accept such a whole) the conglomeration of the compo- 
nent parts. And [you cannot escape from this difficulty 


by holding that the initial cognition of the component part 
also is inferential ; because] it is not possible to have an 
inferential cognition in the shape of cognition of the single 
component part; for the simple reason that there is no 
Probans whereby such an inference could be got at. [As 
such a Probaus could only be in the form of the cognition 
of another part ; and for proving this latter to be inferential 
yet another cognition would be required as the Probans , 
and so on ad infinitum ; and this infinite regress makes the 
postulating of any such Probans impossible; so that the 
cognition of the component part cannot but be regarded as 
pure Perception]. 

There is yet another reason} why Perception cannot be 
regarded as Inference§; that is, because Inference is always 
preceded by (and based upon) Perception. Asa matter of fact 


d The Tátparya construes the Si. thus—st NAJE ssim maq (aar 
SANAA ARTY UVSQNTQUUYuWs: TEINA aad MAJ guuvqq nequ 
£0 that the ‘cognition of the one part’ being perceptional, this is a premiss which 
proves the eontrary of your conclusion, which asserts that all Perception is Inference; 
while the very cognition that you put forward is perceptional.! lf, to escape from 


thir, you say that there is no cognition of the part‘, then your premi ds an 
unknown Probans ! You cannot escape from this dilemma i BA 


T ‘the Bhadsyachandra explains this Instrumental in Meaty as signifying wae 
sameness, 


t ' Anyatha ' here stands for anyahétund. 


§ That is Perception can n 


ot be rejected its bei : 
beo STIR TREE Jected on the ground of its being tbe sanie as 
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Inference is preceded by Perception ; for instance itis only 
when the observer has perceived fire and smoke to be related 
to each other, and again perceives smoke (in the Subject), that 
there is Inference in regard to Fire (which is not in contact 
with any sense-organ);—now here we find that no Inference 
can follow in the absence of the perception (in the Example) 
of the Probandum and Probans as related to each other, or in 
that of the (subsequent) perception (in the Subject) of the 
Probans by itself;*—and certainly these two perceptiens 
cannot be regarded as Inference ; for the simple reason that 
they are brought about by the contact of the Sense-organ with 
the object ; and Inference does not proceed from any such 
contact of the object of inference with the Sense-organs. 
This is a great point of difference in the characters of 
Inference aud Perception ; and this cannot but be admitted. 


Vartika on Su. (31). 
[P. 214, L. 15 to P. 215, L. 11]. 


The Pürvapaksin has cited the reasoning—‘as it is a 
cognition that proceeds from the cognition of a component 
part’; but the Probans here put forward is‘ contradictory ' 
(proving a contrary conclusion). * How so?” Because 
lhat cannot be, as even that cognition jc. §c.—says the Sutra. 
When yoa say that ‘ Perception is Inference ', you deny all 
Perception : and this denial is contrary to the assertion of the 
cognition (which is itself purely perceptional) of a component 
part (which is put forward as the basis of the Inference 
of the whole). * How?" Well, the ‘cognition ofa 
component part’, which is accepted by you, is pure Percep- 
tion ; and this single Perception establishes our definition of 
Perceptional Cognition; for certainly we do not assert that 
everything is cognised by means of Perception; only that much 
is held to be the object of Perception which is apprehended 
by means of the contact of the Sense-organ with 


ar: P. 215. 6 
eae the object. 


© Instead of AR W read WA Tq which is the reading of the Puri MSS. also. The 
reading adopted in the printed text is apparently wrong. 
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There are yet other arguments (against the Pürvapaksa) : 
(1) Perception cannot be regarded as Inference, as there 
are several kinds of it; as a matter of fact we know that of 
Inference there are several kinds ; while of Perception there: 
are no such diverse kinds; this we have already pointed 
out while explaining the Sūtra defining Inference (St. 
1-1-5). (2) Then again, Inference pertains to all the 
three points of time (past, present and future); while Percep. 
tion does nob do so; we have Inferences with regard to 
objects pasb, present and future, while Perception pertains 
to objects present only.* (8) Further, Perception -cannot 
be regarded as Inference, as Inference stands in need of the 
remembrance of the relation between the Probans and the 
Probandum ; i. e. as a matter of fact the enunciation of the 
Major Premiss in reference to the Probans is brought about 
by the remembrance of the relation (of concomitance) between 
the Probans and the Probandum ; in the case of Perception, 
on the otber hand, no such remembrance is needed, for this 
reason Perception caanot be regarded as Inference. 

(4) For the following reason also Perception cannot be 
regarded as Inference :— Because Inference is always preceded 
by Perception (Bhasya, P. 78, L. 7). As a matter of fact 
Inference is preceded by Perception, and Perception is not 
preceded by Perception ; this constitutes a point of difference 
between the two. (5) Further, Perception is connected with 
the Senso-organs ; and that cognition which is called * Infer- 
ence’ is not produced by the contact of Sense-organs with the 
object inferred. 

Thus then it is clear that when the Pürvapaksin seeks to 
identify Perception and Inference, he loses sight of the 
above-mentioned wellascertained points of difference between 
the two. 


° With a view to the idea that the Yogin has direct perception of the past and 
future also, the Tétparya points ont that what is meant is that while Inference 
pertains to things beyond the senses, Perception pertains to only ihose that are 


within their reach. 
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Sūtra (32). 
Nor IS THERE THE OCGNITION OF ONE COMPONENT PART, 
AS THE COMPOSITE WHOLE IS ALSO THERE [AND THIS ALSO IS 
COGNISHD ].— SU.* (32) 
Bhasya on Su. (82). 
[P. 78, L. 14 to P. 79, L. 12.) 


[The Author points out another weak point in the Pürva- 
pakşa argument of Su. 30|—In no case is there a cognition 
of any single component part ouly ; in faet there is cognition 
of one component part,and of the composite which is in- 
separable from {composed of) that component part. * Why 
su P” Because. there is the composite whole; as a matter of 
fact there is the composite whole, which is distinct from the 
component parts: and when this composite occupies the same 
point in space as the component part, it should be amenable 
to all the conditions of perceptibility (to which the compo- 
nent part is amenable) ; and under the circumstances, when 
there is perception of the component part, it is not possible 
that there be no perception of the composite.t 

« But there is no apprehension of all (the parts).” 


This is not right ; as the ‘ one part’ (of the composite whole) 
hag uo existence apart from its (constituent) cause. [The 


|. 9"This Sūtra does not occur in the Na@yasachnibandha. The Sutra text in the 
^ Puri Ms. makes it a Sūtra ; the Tatparya refers to it as'Bhdsya'. The Sūtra MS. C 
also reads itas S&tra. The AN ya yasuütruviviroma contains a footnote by the editor 
wherein thetheory is ‘propounded that up to fea’ itis Bhásya, and magtaaqiard 
is Sūtra; but there is no justification for this view availablein auy manuscript. Though 
wo have all along followed the Ny&yas üchinibandha, yet in the present instance, in 
view of the consensus of all available manuscripts of the Sära text, we accept this 
as a Sütra ; specially as such is the clear implication of the Bha@sya-text that 
follows. 


The Bhásyachandra takes thisas Sütra; but it makes this Sütra tbe starting 
pointof the next Prakarana, that dealing with Composite Wholes. lt takes the 
Sütra as an answer to the following theory of the Baüddha, who denies the existence 
of Composite Wholes :— What the Naiyayika regards as the composite whole is only 
an aggregate of atoms ; and as itis the atoms that are perceived, there is no need for 
the postulating of the composite whole as the object of Perception.” The answer to 
this as formulated in the S&rais that what is perceived is not the single component 
parts, but the Whole composed of these parts. 


+ Being large and consisting of several component atomic molecules constitute 
the conditions of perceptibility ; and these are as much present in the composite as 
in the component part ; a0 that it is not right to assert that while the partis perceived 
the whole is not perceived. 


For suaque the Puri MS, B. reads saqaaracd which is apparently 
wrong. 
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sense of the Purvapaksa argument now put forward is as 
follows]—'* As a matter of fact, all the component parts are 
not perceived; some parts being hidden from view by other 
parts; and under the circumsiances, the whole of the Com- 
posite (even if such Composite were admitted) could never 
be perceived ; specially as the Composite does not subsist in 
its entirety in any of those parts that are perceived ; so that 
the ‘cognition of one part’ still remains (as the cause of tho 
inference of the entire Composite whole).’’* But, says the 
Siddhantin in answer to the above, the term ‘entire’ (‘whole’) 
is used .only when (of several things) all are meant, and 
‘non-entire’ (partial’} is used when a few of them are left out 
(and only a few are meant); thus then both these terms 
(‘entire’ and ‘non-entire’) are applicable only to several 
things, which are perceived when not hidden, and are not 
perceived when hidden [and certainly the Composite is never 
hidden by its component parts]. You please answer the 
following question.— When the Composite is perceived, what of 
it is there which is not perceived, which could justify your 
assertion that there is cognition of only the part (and not of the 
whole)? Certainly, of the Composite whole there are no ‘parts’ 
apart from its constituent causes (its components); and it is 
not right to regard the Composite as of the same nature as the 
component parts. ‘The character of the Composite is such 
that it is perceived as along with those parts that are 
perceived, and it is not perceived as along with those that 
are not perceived, on account of obstruction. Certainly this 
(perception and non-perception) does not bring about a diver- 
sity (in the Composite) + 
= 0 0 T ANNE 


9 The argument is thus explained in the Zatparya—*' The Siddhantin has urged 
the perception of the composite whole as tending to reject the ‘ cognition of one part’ 
which we have put forward as leading to the inference of the composite. But as a 
matter of fact, even if the composite were perceived, this would not mean that 
all its parts are perceived ; for certain parts will remain hidden from view by certain 
other parts ; nor can the composite itself, under the circumstances, be said to be 
Perceived ; as what are perceived are only a few of the parts ; and cortainly the 
composite does not subsist in its entirety in those parts ; 80 that even though that much 
of it will be perceived which subsists in the perceived front part, there will be no 
Perception of it in so far as it subsists in the unperceived hind part.” 


T The Opponent makes a distinction between th i i 
and hence also between the Compos ds NO SC RN LE 


hence a I ite as subsisting in the perceived parts and that 
pears is the Raperceived parts, But as a COO m fact, m though the 

site 18 perceived along with the perceived parts i ith 
the unperceived parts, yet this does R S p NE 


not mean that th ite is different in the 
two cases; you may gee a ma e composite is different in th 


Š n witha sword, and not i i ates) but 
the man is the same in both cases. i cec Am wi es y 
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[The Siddantin next takes up the view that the Composite 
is nothing but the conglomeration of component parts]— The 
composite ‘ Tree’ (according to this view) would consist either 
—(a) in the entirety (multiplicity) of the components, or (b) in 
the conjunction (combination) of the components,—in either 
case apprehension of it would not be possible.* That is to 
say—(a) either the composite ‘Tree’ would consist in the 
entirety of the root, the trunk, the branch, the leaves and other 
components, or it would consist in the conjunction of these 
components ; in either case any apprehension of the ‘ Tree ’ as 
a composite whole would be impossible; as, in the first place, 
certain parts (the back part, for instance) would always be 
hidden from view by the obstruction of other parts (for ins- 
tance, the front part);—which would make it impossible for 
the parts to be apprehended in their entirety ; and secondly, as 
for the conjunction of the parts, this also could not be appre- 
hended, for the simple reason that all the conjuncts (parts) 
are not apprehended. 


Thus then, the conclusion is that the cognition of the ‘tree,’ 
accompanying (and following from) the ‘cognition of one 
part’ can be explained only on the theory that the ‘Tree’ 
formis a distinct object (by itself, independently of the com- 
ponent parts)—and not on the theory (held by the Pūrva- 
paksin) that it is a mere conglomeration of ihe parts. 

Vartika on Su. (39). 
[P. 215, L. 13 to P. 219, L. 3.] 


Nor is there the cognition of one component part, dc. jc.— 
says the Sütra. You (the Pürvapaksin) have asserted that 
the cognition of the ‘tree’ proceeds from the cognition of 
one part, This is not right; because as a matter of fact, 
there is cognition of one component part and there is also the 
cognition of the composite composed of that part (Bhasya P. 78, 
L. 13). When one component part is in contact with the 
sense-organ, the Composite also does not fail to be in contact 

° According to the Bhásyachandra, up to this point we have the refutation of 

the view that the Tree is only an aggregate of atoms, against which it has been 
. been pointed out that under that view the perception of the Tree would never be 
possible; as the atoms are imperceptible ;—and with the next sentence hegiug the 


refutation of the view that the Treeis an aggregate of component parte, which are 
not necessarily atomie or imperceptible. 
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with it, through that same contact; and just as the one 
component part is perceived by means of that sense-contact, 
so also would the Composite be perceived by means of that 
same sense-contact. * How so?" Because there is 
such a thing as the composite whole; as a matter of fact, 
there is the composite whole, which is distinct. from the compo- 
nent part, and when this composite occupies the same point in 
space as the component part, it should be amenable to all the 
conditions of perceptibility ; and under the circumstances, when 
there is perception of the component part, it is not possible that 
there be mo perception of the composite. (Bhasya, P. 78, 
1]. 14—15), * Why should this be so p Because the 
conditions of perceptibility consist in being large (massiye), 
in being composed of several component substances, in having 
a form and so forth; and all these are as much present in the 
composite as in the component ; such being tha 


case, it is not right to say that the component 
is perceived, and not the composite. 


Var. P. 215. 


[Next follows the explanation of the Parvapaksa avgu- 
ment put forward in the Bhasya, P. 78, ll. 16—19] “ There 
* can be no perception of the composite; because neither 
“of the two alternatives possible under that theory is 
* admissible. For instance, when the Composite subsists in 
“ its component parts—(A) does it all subsist in that part? or 
** (B) it subsists in it only in part? (A) If the Composite 
‘subsists all-in-all in a single component part, there is no 
“ need for the other component parts; as there is nothing 
“that these other parts could do for the Composite. Fur- 
“ ther, if the Composite consisted of a simple component 
* part, it could never be perceived; as being massive and 
* being composed of several component substances constitute 
* the conditions of perceptibility. Nor again would the 
“ destruction of such a Composite be possible, as there 
* would be no disruption of constituent particles, —any guch 
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‘ disruption of a single constituent being impossible [and 
« without disruption there ean be no destruction]. Further, 
* an object composed of a simple .constituent cannot be 
* massive; as (in such a case) there would be neither mul- 
“ tiplieity of constituents, nor voluminousness, nor aggrega- 
* tion (which are: the conditions of massiveness). For these 
* reasons the Composite cannot subsist in its entirety in any 
“ single eomponent part. (B) Nor can the Composite 
“ subsist only partially in any single component part; as & 
« matter of fact, of the Composite there are no * parts’ except 
« its constituent causes (molecules) ; and when a single part 
“4s perceived, the Composite, even though perceived, is not, 
* eg-hiyp olliesi, perceived in its entirety (subsisting according 
* to your view only ‘partially in that part); so that it still 
& does not cease to be the perception of a part. * — Further, 
* when the Composite is perceived, in what manner is it 
* perceived ? If it is perceived in the perceived parts, then 
« it would have to be regarded as subsisting in its entirety 
‘in each of these parts; and yet asa matter of fact the 
* entire Composite does not subsist in each of the parts; as 
« in tha& case, all the rest of the parts would be absolutely 
* useless, as we have already pointed out above. Nor can 
“there be a perception of all the parts, as the central 
* and hind parts would be hidden from view by the front 
** part. Thus then it is found that none of the alternatives 
“js possible in regard to the perception of the Composite ; 
** nor can any of the alternative views in regard to the 
« subsistence of the Composite in the component parts be 
“ maintained.” 

[The answer to the above Pürvapaksa argument is a8 
follows|—In regard to.a single thing, the terms ‘entire’ 
(‘all’) and ‘one part ' cannot be used ; and hence the question 


o The single part is perceived, —in that the Composite subsists only in part ; 80 
the perception of the Composite, in the perception of that one part, must still be the 
perception of only a part of the composite. 
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propounded by the Pürvapaksin at the very outset is an 
impossible ore. That is to say, it is pot right to put the 
question—* Does the Composite subsist all in all or in part ? 
For the Composite is neither ‘all’ nor ‘part’; the term 
‘all’ is applied when the whole lot of a number of things is 
meant, without any of them being Jeft out; and the term 
* part’ is applied when, out of a number of things, only 
some one is meant ;so that both these terms are incapable of 
being applied to any single thing. 

« In what manner, then, does the Composite subsist in the 
components P” 


It subsists in them in the relation of container and con- 
contained,—the Composite being the ‘contained’ and the 
components the ‘containers.’ 


“What does this peculiar statement mean—that it 
does not subsist in them either all ın all or in 
Var: P. 217. : c Q 
part, and yət it subsists in them?” 

This peculiar statement simply means that the thing is 
described in the form in which it actually exists ; as a matter 
of fact the terms ‘all’ and ‘part’ do not apply to the Com- 
posite,* as this is one only,—as we have already explained ; so 
that when it is said that ‘ the Composite subsists in the compo- 
nents’, all that is meant is that they are related by the 
relation of container and contained. * But what sort of 
subsistence is this P” This subsistence consists in the pre- 


sence of the one in the many, in the form of contaiver and 
eontained. 


Further, the man who declares that the one subsists in the 
many does not render himself open to attack. “Why?” 
Becanse both the alternatives (set forth by the attack) are 
incompatible with the given conditions. When one asserts 


9 TI e : E3 CE 
1e correct reading is AMARA asfound in the Benares edition, and nat 


geada as in the Bib. Ind. edition. 
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that ‘one subsists in many ’, he should not be attacked with 
the question— does it subsist all in all or in part ?’—Because - 
both of these (alternatives propounded in the question) are 
incompatible with the given conditions :—If while subsisting 
in the many parts, the one were to subsist all in all. (in its 
entirety) in each one of the many parts, then it would no 
longer be ‘the one subsisting in the many’ (which is the 
given condition, the hypothesis with which we have started) ; 
on the contrary it would come to be a case of f many 
subsisting in the many’; so that this pact of the question 
runs counter to and upsets the very basis of the discussion. 
If, on the other hand, (according to the second part of the 
question) while subsisting in the many, the one were to subsist 
only in partin each of the many parts, even then it would no 
longer be ‘the one subsisting in the many °; it would be a 
case of ‘ many subsisting in the many ' (several parts of the 
one subsisting in the many); and fucther, in this case, every 
one of the parts (of the Composite) that subsist in the many, 
would be so many independent ‘ composites ’ ;* —so that in 
this manner also it would not be the ‘ one subsisting in the 
many,’ but * many subsisting in the many "o * But what 
is meant by the many subsisting in the many is that 
‘each of the former subsists in its entirety in each of the 
latter '. "t But even so, the very basis of the discussion 
[that ‘the one subsists in the many ’) becomes set aside. 
The assertion that ‘each of them subsists in its entirety in 
each of the parts’ is tantamount to saying that ‘many 
subsist in the many ’; and this certainly runs couater to the 
very basis of the discussion (the primary postulate on which 
the discussion started). For such a question sets aside the 

o For qx BRST: (in Bib. Ind. edition) read « «masas in the Benares ed.tion ; 
similarly for water N3 rea | qafa qq, 

+ In place of RER road SARAIVA as in the Beuares edition. 
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Opponent cuts off the very basis of the discussion, "Thus 
then, we find that the alternatives put forward are not admis- 
sible. "That is to say, the the said alternatives have no basis 
in fact, and as such should not be urged. 
The same fact of running counter to the very basis of the 
—— Á discussion may be urged against any such 
; alternatives being put forward in regard to all 
such things as subsist in many substances ;—such things for 
instance as Number, Separateness, Conjunction, Disjunction, 
Community and the like. 


[The Vartika next proceeds to explain the Pürvapaksa 
argument dealt with in the Bhasya, P. 79, L. 5}—“ There 
will be diversity due to apprehension and non-apprehension, 
just as there is among the component paris. That is to say, 
just as there is diversity among those components that are 
perceived and those tbat are not perceived,— so also there 
will be a difference or diversity in the Composite as subsisting 
in the perceived parts and as subsisting in the unperceived 
parts; which shows that there can be no single Composite." 

The answer to the above is that there can be no such 
diversity ; as difference (due to apprehension and non-appre- 
hension) is found also with regard to a thing that is known 
to be one only ; inregard to a single thing, Dévadatta for 
instance, we find that there is apprehension when he is 
perceived and there is non-apprehension when he is not 
perceived ; and just as Dévadatta, as accompanied by a 
certain thing, is perceived, while he is not perceived, as 
accompanied by another thing, and yet this does not give 
rise to a diversity in Dévadatia himself [i. e. it does not 
turn the one Déyadatta into several persons],—the same 
would be the case with the Composite. [which will be per- 
ceived as along with the perceived parts, and. un-perceived 
as along with the un-perceived parts]; and there would be 
nothing incongruous in this, 
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Another reason against the Opponent is that the Compo- 
site is actually apprehended. You have asserted that there 
is apprehension of the Composite ‘ Tree ' due to the appre: 
hension of one part of it and there is non-apprehension of it 
due to the non-apprehension of another part ;—but there is 
no room for such duplicity ; because asa matter of fact the 
Composite is actually apprehended. When the Composite 
is apprehended, as along with one component part,-—what of 
itis not apprehended, by reason of which there could be 
any room for duplicity in regard to its being (in part) appre- 
hended and (in part) unapprehended ? '* But its central 
and hind parts are not apprehended.” There is no force in 
this; as these parts are something distinct from the Composite 
itself; as a matter of fact, the Composite whole i8 one thing 
and its central and back parts are totally different things. | 
Hence it is only natural that the Composite being something 
distinctfrom those parts, these latter should not be apprehended 
[even when the Composite is apprehended]. * What is 
the reason (of these being not apprehended) p» The 
reason lies in the simple fact that the conditions necessary 
for their apprehension are not present. That is to say, as 
regards the Composite as along with the front part, there is 
present the condition necessary for its apprehensioa—such 
condition consisting in the contact of the Sense-organ ;—but 
this condition is not present as regards the Composite as along 
with the central and hind parts ; 80 that it is only natural that 
while it is perceived as along with the front part, it should be 
not perceived as along with the central and hind parts. 

——- 

(The Vartika takes up Bhasya, P. 77, L. 7 and P. 79, 
L. 7]. Iu accordance with the view that the Composite is 
only ‘a conglomeration of parts,’ there would Dr absolute re 
possibility of any conception of the ‘ Tree. NET so 
Under this theory, the ' yee’ could be either (a) ‘the con- 
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glomeration of root, trunk, branches and leaves,’ or (b) the 
“conjunctiou’ of these parts; and in either case the concep- 
tion of the ‘Tree’ would be impossible ;—(a) because all 
the parts (root, branch &c., the conglomeration of all of 
which is the ‘Tree’ under the theory under consideration) 
can never be perceived, as some of them would always be 
hidden from view; and (b) as regards the ‘ conjunction’ of 
the parts, there can be no perception of the * Conjunction,’ 
when the conjoining members are not perceived; as a matter 
Vix TDODER of fact, unless there is perception of the con- 
joining members, there is no perception of the 
conjunction—such perception always being in the form * this 
is in conjunction with this’ [which presupposes the percep- 
tion of the two members]. 

Thus then, the conclusion is that the cognition of the ‘ tree,’ 
accompanying the * cognition of one part, can be explained only 
on the theory that the ‘Tree’ forms a distinct object, —and 
not on the theory that it is a mere conglomeration of parts. 


(Bhasya, P. 79, LL, 11—12.) 


Thus ends the Examination of the View that Perception is 
only a form of Inference. 
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Section (A). 
of the Nature of Qompon te Whole. 
[Stitras 33—26.] 

Snatva (33). 


1:— As THE COMPOSITE WHoLe 18 81 


fizaminatton 


Pürvapaksc » 


à T EGARD TO 1T. — 
proven, * THERE MUST BE A DOUBL WITH REG J 


So. 25). 
Bhasya. 


[P. 80, L. 1 to P, 81, L. 2.] 


The Parcapaksin says] —“ It has been said (n BL 3: 
“that [ there can be no coguition of one part only] bacanse ihi 
“Oomposite Whola is also theret;—but this is uot a b 
'"measont; as the ‘Composite IVhole ' is still to be proved ; ths 
“is to say, it still remains to be proved that out of the consti- 
“tuent particles a distinct substance, 1n the shape of the ‘Com- 
“posite Wholo, is produced ;—as a matter of fach this has 
“not yet been proved ; and so long as it has not been proved 
"beyond doubt, all that can be said is that there is a diverstéy 
D “of opinion iu regard toit; and on account of this “tverstiy of 
| “opinion, there should be Doubt in regard to the subject (ae- 

“cording to St. 1-1-23)." 


*This word *Sadhya' bas, as we shall learn from the Vértika, given rise to 
confusion. The real sense is thus explained by the Tifparya:—The term SzdAya 
here simply means that the Composite Whole is a-siddha, nol-admitted, by the 
Opponent ; who argues thus— Things are to be accepted exactly as they are; 
An Idea can establish the existence of that only which it apprebends ; and 
what is apprehended by the Idea is that which imparts its form to the Idea. Such 
being the case, as a matter of fact, in the Idea of a certain thing, we do not 
find any other form apart from the continuously appearing atoms of Colour &e., 
and no Idea is ever found to have the form of the t Composite Whole *, or any thing 
apart from the said atoms. Though the atoms, each by itself, are devoid of 


magni » d i à 
s ee and volume, yet when they appearin a group,’ they appear as having 
Inagnitude,” 3 


Whole, The Opponent entertaining such notions in regard to the Composite 


S it i only right to regard this as not-accepted by him ; and as such open 
" ER : z 
ersity of opinion, specially in the absence of any prooťs one way or the other. 


de T zbe reading adopted in the printed text is wicenifaaaimautg: — But all the 
nuscripts, including the two Puri ones, read Wratty TURR: 
ic 5 : 
$ ‘For us’—says the Pürvapaksin— Bhásyachandra. 
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glomeration of root, trunk, branches and leaves,’ or (b) the 
' eonjunetiou' of these parts; and in either case the concep- 
tion of the ‘Tree’ would be impossible ;—(a) because all 
the parts (root, branch &c., the conglomeration of all of 
which is the ‘Tree’ under the theory under consideration) 
can never be perceived, as some of them would always be 
hidden from view; and (b) as regards the ‘ conjunction’ of 
the parts, there can be no perception of the * Conjunction,’ 
when the conjoining members are not perceived; as a matter 
ye. {BSE of fact, unless there is perception of the con- 
joining members, there is no perception of the 
conjunction—such perception always being in the form * this 
is in conjunction with this’ [which presupposes the percep- 
tion of the two members]. ; 

Thus then, the conclusion is that the cognition of the * tree, 
accompanying the * cognition of one part, can be explained only 
on the theory that the ‘Tree’ forms a distinct object,—and 
not on the theory that tt is a mere conglomeration of parts. 


(Bhasya, P. 79, LL, 11—12.) 


Thus ends the Examination of the View that Perception is 
only a form of Inference. 
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Section (4). 
Fizamination of the Nature of Composite Wholes. 
[Sütras 33—36.] 
Sn tra (33). 

Pürvapaksa :—“ As Tae Composite WHOLE 18 STILL TO BE 
pnovED,* THERE MUST BE A DOUBT WITH REGARD TO IT."— 
(So. 25). 

Bhisya. 
(2. 80, Ia, 1 tolo Si ETIE 


[The Parvapakşin says]—'* It bas been said (in Sa. 32) 
“that [ there can be no coguition of one part only] because the 
“Composite Whole is also theret;—but this is not a valid 
'"Üeasonj; as the ‘Composite Whole’ is still to be proved ; that 
«is to say, it still remains to be proved that out of the consti- 
“tuent particles a distinct substance, in the shape of the ‘Com- 
“posite Wholo, is produced —as a matter of fact, this has 
‘not yet been proved ; and so long as it has not been proved 
“beyond doubt, all that can be said is that there is a diversity 
‘of opinion iu regard to it; and on account of this diversity of 
«opinion, there should be Doubt in regard to the subject (ac- 
“cording to Sa. 1-1-23)." y 

OE POEM 

This word t Sadhya ' bas, as we shall learn from the Vartika, given rise to 
confusion. The real sense is thus explained by the Tifparya;—The term Sadhya 
here simply means that the Composite Whole is a-siddha, not-admitted, by the 
Opponent ; who argues thus—“ Things are to be accepted exactly as they are; 
An Idea can establish the existence of that only which it apprehends ; and 
what is apprehended by the Idea is that which imparts its form to the Idea. Such 
being the case, as a matter of fact, in the ]dea of a certain thing, we do not 
find any other forin apart from the continuously appearing atoms of Colour &c., 
and no Idea is ever found to have the forin of the ‘Composite Whole’, or auy thing 


apart from the said atoms. Though the atoms, each by itself, are devoid of 


magnitude and volume, yet when they appear ina group, they appear as having 
magnitude.” The Opponent entertaining such potions in regard to the Composite 
Whole, it is only right to regard this as not-accepted by him ; and as such open 
to a diversity of opinion, specially in the absence of any proofs one way Or the other. 


+ The reading adopted in the printed text is wrscenifaaaimautg:— But all the 
manuscripts, including the two Puri ones, rend aafaa Tag: 
1 ‘For us'—says the Parvapaksin—Bhasyachandra. 
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Vartika on Si. (33) 
[P. 219, L. 5 to 249, L, 20.] 


** That a fresh substance is produced out of the constitu- 
ent particles is still to be proved.” 

What is it that is to be proved P (A) The non-difference 
(of the Composite from the Components) ? or (B) the Com- 
posite itself (as being non-existent)» ? 


(B) If it is the Composite that is to be proved, then (we say 
that) any proving of this (either as evisting or as non-eais- 
tent! would be impossible ; as no proper Probans would be 
possible; the very Subject (the Composite) being open to 
difference of opinion. Specially as one who does not admit of 

the Subject, is entirely incapable of being made to accept it 
‘py any reasons [as every one of these Reasons would be base- 
less, the snbstratum, in the shape of the Subject, being not 
admitted] ;—nor is there any basis for a ‘ different opinion’ in 
regard to tho Subject (on the basis whereof Reasons could be 
propounded); as there is no similarity in this case, and without 
some sort of similarity no *different opinion’ is possible. 
And the reason for this is that by ‘different opinion’ 
is meant contrary conception; and contrary conception 
consists in imposing upon a thing a character contrary 
to the other character,—such imposition being due to the 
fact of the thing being found to possess a certain degree 


9 We have added the parenthetical clause advisedly ; in the recapitulation on 
P. 240, L. 14, the Vartika says—' Thus then it is found that there is no proof estab- 
lishing either the x?u-existenze or the non-differeuce of the Composite’; from which 
it is clear that tbe Composite is to be proved as either non-existent or as non-different 
from the constituent particles. But there is no objection in taking the word “ ava- 
yavi” of the text as it stands ; the meaning being that it is still to be proved whether 

_ the Composite is an entity by itself, or non-different from the components. 

The objection to the Pürvapaksin calling the Composite a * s@dhya’ ‘something 
to be proved ,’ comes from the Siddhantin ; and goes on to P, 240, L. 15.—aud the 
real explanation of the term ‘ sadhya ", as given by the Bhasya, is given (in P. 240, 
Ll. 17-20) as the Pürvapaksiu's answer to this objection, 
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of similarity (to things possessed of that other character) and 
to that of its differences from them not being perceived. And 
certainly for one who does not admit of the Composite there 
can be mo similarity of the * Composite’; nor can there be an 
imposition of a contrary character. So that the conclusion is 
that there can be no vipratipatti, different opinion or contrary 
conception, in regard to the Composite. 


(A) If, secondly, i6 is the non-difference (of the Composite, 
from the Components) that is to be proved,—then it behoves 
you to state the proofs of this non-difference; as there can be 
no true cognition without proof. 


(1) “Well, here is the proof.reqaired—As a matter of fact, 
no distinct thing can form the component part of any object ; 
one thing cannot be the component part of any entirely 
different thing; e.g., the cow is not the component of the 
horse ; and yet we know that the yarns are the components of 
the composite called cloth; from which it follows that the 
composite Cloth is not different from the components, 
Yarnr."e | : 


This argument, as it stands, is defective, in that it does 
not mention the Probans ; the assertion—‘no distinct thing 
can form the component part of any object’—contains no 


Probans. 


“But the assertion being the affirmation of the conclu- 
sion, it certainly implies the Probans, in the shape of being 


the component ; the full argument being—the Yarns are not 


entirely different from the Cloth, because they are tis com- 


ponents.” ; 
335 es 
ee — 

9 There are no less than thirteen such arguments put forward in Supponi of z 
non-difference of the Composite from the Components. It is We 5 ie os 
most of these arguments are precisely those that BERG been put Que i T a ; r 
pati Mishra in his Sankhyatattcakaumudi on Karika 9. See dro Br i : 
to 123. The discussion over this first argument goes on up to Text, P. 227, L. 9. 
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This reasoning cannot stand, as it involves a self-contra- 
diction: Asa matter of faet, if the Yarns are 
not something distinct from the Cloth, they 
cannot be called its components. eWay. 2 Because the 
name ‘component’ is relative, depending upon a corresponding 
‘composite’; an object is called the component only in reference 
to a certain composite * ; so that, when you deny the 
composite, you can have no basis for regarding anything as 
component. Then again, the name ‘component’ is used 
only in reference to things that aro different from 
those that are so called ; whereby your probans—being com- 
ponents—becomes ‘contradictory ' (proving & conclusion 
contrary to your own) ; as a matter of fact, the word *compo- 
nent’ is used only in reference to Something different 
from it, and not in reference to what is non-different from 
(identical with) it; when, e. g. itis said, ‘the component yarns 
are different from the jar.’ 


Var. P. 220. 


« This argument is not admiissibie ; as when the Compo- 
nents are spoken of in reference to their own Composite, 
the latter is always spoken of by a word with the genitive 
ending; for instance, we say ' patasya acayavak ,' ‘components 
of the Cloth’ ; how can any such expression be used in con- 
nection with such things as the jar and the like (which are 
entirely different from the said components?" 


But we have already pointed out above the principal 
objection to your reasoning. * What have you pointed 
. out ?"' That your reasoning involves self-contradiction. 
Ifthe two were identical, we could not use either the term 
‘component’ or the genitive ending; for certainly the Yarn 
cannot be called its own ‘component’; nor can we have any 
sense of the genitive in such an expression as ‘the yarn is the 


* Those yarns alone are called components which are related to, have been woven 
into, the Cloth ; and not those that are locked-up in the work-basket of the spinning 
woman—Tdtparya, 
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component of the yarn.’ Then again, having admitted the 
yarns to be components, you cannot make any affirmation or 
denial in regard to them (except in relation to a composite) ; 
So that as you do not admit a Composite, {and hence you 
cannot afirm or deny anything of the components], the 
character of being component becomes ‘ too specific, and 
hence incapable of serving as a valid Probans. Further, 
you state your proposition in the form ‘the yarns are not 
different from the Cloth’, where the ‘yarns’ form the Sub- 
ject, the Minor Term ;—so that when you assert your probans 
(in the Minor Premiss) in the form “because they are fadava- 
yava, components of that ’,—this premiss must be taken to mean 
that the yarns are components of the yarns * ; and this 
certainly is wholly absurd! For certainly the yarns are not: 
the component of yarns. Ji (in order to escape from this diffi- 
culty), you make ‘Cloth ' the Subject (stating your proposition 
in the form ‘the Cloth is non-different from the yarns’), then 
your Probans becomes one that does not subsist in the Subject 
at all; for being the component is a property that gubsists in 
the Yarns; it is a property of the Yarns, and not of the 
Cloth. 


Further, inasmuch as the word ‘component’ denotes 
particular kind of cause, its use, if you deny the Composite, 
involves a self-contradiction; for if you do not admit of 
a distinct object in the shape of the Composite, of what could 
the Components be the cause ? t Certainly the cause does not 
produce itself [and yet this is whatit would come to, if the . 


Composite were the same a3 the Components]. 
DEfaelens c ee 


* In the compound ‘ tadavayavatvat ^, the pronoun ‘tat must have for its 
antecedent the most predominant of the foregoing nouns ; and certainly the ‘yarne’, 
as the subject of the main proposition is the most predominant noun. ; 

+ The former argument against the Pürvapaksin's use of the word * component ` 
was based upon the fact of the word beinga merely relative teem ; aud the present 
argument is based upon its being the name of & particular kind of cause. So that 
there is no ueedlesa vepetitiou.—T a parya. 
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** But for us (who hold all effects to be entities even before 
the operation of the Cause) there is nothing to be produced ; 
(when the Cloth comes into existence) what happens is that 
the same yarns (which in a certain position were known as 
mere yarns), by arranging themselves in a particular position, 
obtain the name of ‘Cloth’ ;—which simply means that the 
Yarns, which were not named ‘Cloth’, come to be known by 
that name." 

This is highly incongruous, we reply ; for the simple reason 
that the most important factor iu this explanation is an 
impossibility: as a matter of fact, there is no point of similarity 
between the Cloth and those Yarns which are noé cloth ; and 
in the absence of some such similarity, there can be no basis 
for the misconception (of the Yarns being the Cloth).* Then 
again, you say that the Yarns, becoming arranged in new 

positions, come to be called ‘Cloth’; now we ask—is this new 
disposition of the Yarns something different from the Yarns, 
or not? Ifitis something different, you should say then 
what that something different is. If you fail to say this, then 

the assertion ‘arranged into a new position’ be- 
eomes meaningless. For us the new disposition 
is a case of Conjunction (Combination); and that is some- 
thing different (from the Yarns). 

' This cannot be; as we do not admit any Such thing ; 
and our reason is that a thing that is different from another 
is not called its Combination ; for example, the Cow is not the 
Combination of the Horse ; while there is a combination of 
two fingers (which both being fingers, are the same); so that 
Combination is not a different thing at all.” 


Var. P. 221. 


9 The idea of ‘Cloth’ cannot rest entirely upon the Yarns ; a8 if it did, then 
the Yarns locked up in the widow’s spinuing basket would also be conceived of as 
Cloth. Nov can the conception apply to the mere quantity of the Yarns ; as ex hypothesi, 
this should be in existence even before the name ‘cloth’ comes to be applied. So 
that any case the Yarns cannot be the same as the Cioth. Under the circumstances, 
the conception of the Yarnsas ‘Cloth’ must be regarded as a misconception.— 
Tatparya. 
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This reasoning is not right; as we have already given 
our answer to it; we have already answered this argument 
of the Parvapaksin. ** Whatis that answer P" The argu- 
ment that is in your mind may be stated thus—* Conjunction 
is not a different thing, because it ds conjunction’; now here 
being Cynjunction (which i$ your probans) is a ‘ too specific ' 
term, being excluded from different as well as non-different 
things (as it subsists in nothing but Conjunction) ; and it also 
forms part of your Proposition (thus involving the fallacy of 
Petitio Principii). Further, Conjunction must be regarded as 
something different (from the objects conjoined), as it forms 
a qualification of these ; e. g., when one is asked to bring up 
‘two conjoined things’ he brings up those two things which 
he finds to be in conjunction, and which, through that con- 
junction, stand differentiated from other things. 


* The reason you have put forward does not prove Con- 
junction to be something different ; as the qualification is 
capable of another explanation, You have asserted that 
when one is asked to bring up the < conjoined things’, con- 
junction serves as a qualification (differentia), and as such, 
must be regarded as something different from the things them- 
selves. But the matter of the quali fication can be explained 
otherwise (than on the basis of the difference of Conjunction). 
For instance, when two things come into such close proxim- 
ity that they end in striking each other, then it is that we 
call it a case of Conjunction; i..e., what we call ‘ Conjunction’ 
is not anything different, but only that impact of two 
things which results from their gradually coming into closer 
and closer proximity.” 


As you do not admit of Conjunction being something 
different, it behoves you to provide an explanation of ‘proxim- 
ity’ and ‘impact. As a matter of fact, * Proximity’ is only 
the gradually lessening extent of the conjunctions of things 
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(i. e., points of space) with which the two are in confact* ; and 
‘impact’ is only the coming into contact of two material and 
corporeal substances ; so that (both these conceptions involv- 
ing the conception of Conjunction), it behoves one who does 
not admit of Vonjunction to provide au adequate explanation 
of the conceptions of proximity ' and ‘impact,’ Further, if 
Conjunction were not something different, (a) the held—water— 
seed would be capable of producing the plant, irrespective 
of their relative positions, and placed anywhere at random, 
apart from one another ;—similarly b) Fire and Fuel would 
be capable of accomplishing the action of cooking, irrespec- 
tive of their relative position, and ever when placed apart ; as 
the things would be the same [whether apart or together ; 
and if Conjunction is nothing apart from the things them- 
selves, no efficiency could attach to the various things, Field, 
Water and Seed being in contact with one another]! (And 
this is not found to be the case]. ‘he inevitable conclusion 
is that that factor, of which these things stand in need, 
is something different. from themselves ; and that is called 
Conjunction. This reasoning may be formulated thns—The 
twosetsof things—JField, Water, Seed and Fire and Fuel—stand 
in need of something, in the bringing about of the two effects, 
Plant and Cooking, —because they are not found to be producing 
such effects always,—being just like such causes as the stich 
and the.like,—several such causes as stick and the like stand 
in need of such additional agencies as those of Conjunction and 
the like, and hence do nob always produce such effects as the 
jar, the cloth and the like ;—aud as similar is the case with the 
Seed &c, also (which do not always produce their effects), — 


9 Before the hand comes into eonlact with the Table, there ia a large number of 
epace-points intervening between the two ; and as the hand gradually co:nes nearer, 
tbe number of these points and their conjunctions become less and loss ; until they 
are nil, when the hand actually touches the table. 
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these latter also should be regarded as standing in need of 
additional agencies. 

Our opponent has, in this connection, made the following 
declaration—* 

“'lhe production of the effect is without Conjunction, as we 
find in the case of (a) Sound, (b) Magnet and (c) 
Motion. The meaning of this is as follows— 
When Sound produces another sound, it does so without Con- - 


P. 222. 


junction ;— when the Magnet attracts a piece of iron, it does 
so without Conjunction ;—when Motion produces conjunctions 
and disjunctions, is does so without Conjunction ;—similar- 
ly other effects may also be produced without the agency of 
Conjunction.” 

his contention cannot be accepted ; as it is clear that 
you have not comprehended the significance of the probans 
that we have put forward; we do not prepound our argu- 
ment in the form—‘ Conjunction exists, because we have the 
production of effects’; what we say is that Field—W ater—Seed 
and Fire-Fuel are dependent upon other agencies ; [so that 
our probans is the character of being dependent upon other 
agencies] ; and this reasoning could be fallible (and invalid) 
only if there were any such Cause as is, at all times, capable, 
independently by itself, of bringing about its effect; as amatter 
of fact however, no one can ever point to such a cause. For 
instance, (taking your own examples), when Sound produces 
another sound, it is dependent, in this, upon its proximity to 
that part of Akasha which is circumscribed by the causes 
productive of that Sound; as Sound is non-pervasive in its 
character (and as such it can produce its effect only in a 
limited space) ;—similarly when the Magnet attracts the piece 
of iron, it is dependent upon the proximity of the substance 
on which it rests (i. e., upon its position in relation to the 
iron) ; if it were to do the attracting independently by itself, 


i OL Se ee 
3 It would be interesting to trace this quotation. But we have not yet been able 
totrace it. Is it from an old Safikhya work ? 
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then no pieces of iron could ever be at rest ‘a single magnet, 
placed anywhere on earth, would attract all theirons on the 
earth) ; from which it follows that the Magnet is not entirely 
independent in its operations ;—lastly, when Motion pro- 
duces conjunction, it is dependent upon the proximity and 
forwardness of that in which it subsists ; Motion does not 
produce conjunction either independently, or in a backward 
direction ; if Motion by itself were to produce conjunction, 
then the motion originating in Dévadatta residing in Pandya 
or Mathura would produce conjunction in Yajífíadatta, resid- 
ing in Taksashilà! And certainly no such phenomenon ever 
takes place. Then again, our proposition is not that ‘ Con- 
junction is the cause of everything ; 'itis only that * when 
Conjunction brings about its effects, it is dependent upon 
other agencies’. 


“But this goes against the Stitra (of Kanada).” 

If by this you mean that—“ it Motion in producing its effects, 
is held to be dependent upon other agencies, then this goes 
against the Sütra of the great Risi (Kanada) which declares 
that * Motion is without qualities and is the independent cause 
of conjunction and disjunction’ (uishesita-sütra, 1-1-17),"— 
then our reply is that there is no contradiction of Kanadas’ 
Sütra; you apparently have not understood the meaning of 
the Safra you have quoted ; itis clear that the real sense of 
the Sütra has not been grasped by you: when it is said that 
* Motion is the independent cause of Conjunction and Disjunc- 
tion’, it does not mean that it is independent of even such 
things as its own substratum ; all that it means is that it 
does not stand in need of any such agency as would come in 
after itself, That is to say, when a certain substance is pro- 
duced (in the form of a Diad or Triad), and in 
its turn produces the next product (the Quar- 
tette), in doing so, it stands in need of the conjunction (of the 
molecules) which appears after the coming into existence of 
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the former substance ;—or when Conjunction produces Quali- 
ties and Motions, it stands in need of such subsequently 
appearing agencies as Faculty, Hffort and Destiny ;—or 
when the colour &e.; subsisting in the Cause produce the 
colour &c., in the Product, they stand in need of the pro- 
duction of the (product) substance itself, inasmuch as this 
product would constitute the necessary substratum ; i. e, the 
substance produced would be the receptacle or substratum 
of the colour &oc., to be produced ;—but the case of Motion 
is not like theso ; Motion does not stand in need of any sub- 
sequently appearing agency ; this is what is meant by the 
* independence ° of Motion spoken of in the Sutra (of Kana- 
da) ; it does not mean that Motion does not need the help of 
such things as its own substratum and the like. 

*« In that. case Motion comes to be dependent upon otber 
agencies, in the case of Conjunction : that is to say, if by the 
‘independence’ of Motion (as mentioned in the Sätra) it be 
simply meant that it does not stand in need of a subsequently 
appearing agency, then, in the bringing about of Conjunction, 
Motion would be dependent ; as in this it would stand in need 
of Disjunction ; as a matter of fact, Motion cannot bring 
about Conjunction except through Disjunction ; 80 that Mo- 
tion comes to be dependent upon Disjunction ; and the 
contradiction of Kanada’s Sütra remains unexplained.” 

This is nob right ; as there is doubt; that is to 
say, ib is opea to doubt whether Conjunction is brought 
about by Motion through the agency of Disjunction, or Dis- 
junction only serves to remove the obstacles to the Conjunc- 
tion; what we say is that when Disjunetion appears, it brings 
about the cessation of a previous Conjunction, on the cessation 
of which previous Conjunction, there being no further ob- 
stacle to the coming in of the next Conjunction, this latter 
is brought about by Motion.* A similar instance is provided 


dr OOE 
©The reasoning is thus formulated in the Tatparya—Conjunction has for its 
cause the Motion as independent of all else, because it is an effect of Motion ;— 
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by the case of Gravity; Gravity has been described in the 
Shastra (Vaishesika) as the independent cause of Motion ; and 
when the fruit falls off from its stalk, what happens is that 
the Disjunction of the fruit from its stalk having put an end 
to the conjunction of these two, Gravity becomes operative 
and brings about the falling motion.  Exacily similar would 
be the case with Motion also (as bringing about Conjunction) 
Or we may look at the case from another point of view :—As 
regards Conjunction, we find that when it brings about a 
new substance (in the shape of the half-piece of Cloth), sub- 
sequent to the destruction of the original common product (the 
entire piece) and the several conjunctions that go to make it 
up,—it is an independent cause ; so that it eannot be said to 
produce the substance through the agency of Disjuuction ;— 
and exactly in the same manner when Motion brings about 
Conjunction, it does not stand in need of Disjnuction.* 


Further, it has been asserted (by the Opponent) that 

** Motion brings about Conjunction without the help of Con- 
junction "; this also is not right; as sacha statement in- 
volves self-contradiction. To say that ‘there is no Conjunc- 
tion’ and then to say that’ Motion briugs about Uonjunc- 
tion ’ is a clear case of self-contradiction ; for if there is no 
` Conjunction, the said assertion can have no meaning, Or, 


EON the self-contradiction involved may be explain- 


ed in another way: You deny the existence of 
Motion, Disjunction and Conjunction ; and so when yon assert 


like Digjunction. This being proved, all that Disjuuction cau do js the removal uf 
the obstacles to the appearauce of the Conjuuction. 


2 The Text refers to the case of an entire piece sf cl th being torn into two pieces, 


The entire piece is the ‘common product’ of the constituent yarns and their several 
conjunctions ; when the entire piece ia torp, 


¢ there is an end to some of these con- 
junctions, as also to the original cloth-piece. 


2 After this destruction there comes into 
existence the new substance in the shape of the Half-piece of Cloth ; and in the 


bringing about of this the remaining Yarn-conjunctions are the cause, independently 
of anything else. As for the Disjunction, all that it does is to destroy the original 


entire piece and a few of the yarn-conjunctions ; and it docs not, in auy way, help 
in the bringins about of the new substance,— l'átparya. 
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that Motion produces Conjunction, you contradict yourself. 
You may explain that, when you urged the denial of Motion, 
Disjunction aud Conjnnetion, you only referred to the con- 
ception of these as held by otber persons,—and as for your- 
elf you do not admit such things at all;—but even so you 
do not,from escape, self-contradiction: How do you compre- 
hend the ‘Conjunction’, ‘Disjunction’ and * Motion’ as 
conceived-by other persons? If you apprehend them by 
means of the Instruments of Cognition,—then why should 
you regard them as being ‘held by others’ (and not 
by yourself)? If on the other hand, you do not apprehend 
them by means of the Instruments of Cognition, in what 
manner then do you apprehend them? Certainly there can 
be no apprehension except through the Instruments of 
Jognition. « If you donot have any appreliension of these, 
then your assertion—that ‘ Cognition, Disjunction, and Motion 
areas known to other persons '— becomes nugatory (and 
impossible). t 

You might reason thus—'* What we mean is that the Con- 
junction, Disjanction and Motion, as conceived by you, do not 
exist; and we donot deny these entirely. Our conception of these 
is as follows :—(u) when the broken substauce appears in an- 
other place, we call it a case of ‘motion’; i.e. when a certain T 
geries of momentary entities (as everything is held to be by the 
Bauddha) appears, after a break, at a place other than the one 
occupied by it before, we regard it as a case of ‘ motion ’— 
(D) when two such series goes on without a break between 
them, we call it a caso of * Conjunction’ ; i.e. when two things 
appear in close juxtaposition to each other, this close 
juxtaposition is called * Conjunction ` ;—(c) and the opposite 
of this ‘Conjunction’ is ‘ Disjunction *." 


? The Tatparya adds that wrong coguitionsalso are dependent upon the operation 
of the Instrumente of Cognition ; even when the shell is nüstakes for silver, the 
operation of the visual organ is there. 

+ You cannot make any assertion in regard to things of which you have no 

conception at all. 
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The answer to this we have already provided, when 
we proved the continuous existence of the ‘ Tree 5— 
and our answer is that there is no proof for any such 
theory as you propound ; that is to say, there is nothing 
to prove that things are only momentary entities. 
Then again, you have to explain the basis of such 
conceptions as ‘broken’ or ‘intermittent’ and ‘unbroken’ 
or ‘continuous’ (in connection with your ‘series of momentary 
entities’) ; if you do not accept such additional agencies as 
Conjunction and Disjunction, yow should explain what is the 
basis of such ideas as ‘ this is broken’, ‘this is unbroken (in 
close juxtaposition)’; certainly there cau be no diversity in 
the ideas except as due to the diversity in their causes ; as we 
find in the case of colour and such things. Even the mis- 
conceptions or wrong ideas that we have—as when we conceive 
of a stationary thing as ‘moving’, of a non-conjoined thing as 
* conjoined’, or of a non-disjomed thing as ‘ disjoined ’,—do not 
appear without some primary conception; in fact all miscon- 
ceptions appear as (wrong) replicas ofcertain primary concep- 
tions ;—so that you have to point out the primary conception 
(of which your notions of broken’ and * unbro- 
keu' would be wrong replicas); for no second- 
ary replicas have ever been seen, except when there is a 
primray original; as we find in the case of the Man and Post, 
that the misconception that it is ‘man’ is possible only when 
the post is there, or the misconception that ‘it isa post ' is 
possible only when the man is there. - 

Then again, if Conjunction were not something differ- 
ent,—when we have the notion of a person being * Kundali’ 
(wearing earrings), there must be some positive basis for 


Var. P. 225. 


2 pike conception which would be affirmed (in that conception), 
and some negative basis which would be denied (in that 
_ conception). The conception of * Kundali’ 


cannot be due 
either to the man, Devadatta himself, or to the ear-ring 


itself ;—and yet you do not admit of any other basis besides 
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these; so that (according to yon) in the absence of any other 
basis, the said conception of * Kuglali’ must be derived some- 
how or other, from Devadatta and the Ear-rings themselves. 
[And this is not possible]. Hence itis absolutely necessary 
to find some basis, either positive or negative. Now if itis a 
negative thing (that provides the basis), then, inasmuch it 
is a rule that what is denied in one place must exist in some 
other place, you have to point out the exact nature of what is 
denied (by the negative thing) ; and {as the counterpart of 
this denial would be a positive something] it is not possible to 
absolutely deny the existence of Conjunction. Specially as 
it is Conjunction that forms the basis of the notion of ‘herein’: 
whenever this notion of ‘herein’ appears, it never appears with- 
out some sort of: relation ; e.g. when we have the notion ‘ the 
jujube fruit in this tub’, the notion of ‘in this” is based 
neither upou the jujube alone, nor upon the tub alone ; that 
which forms the basis of the notion is Conj unction (between 
the two). 

& Tf the notion of herein were always based upon Conjunc- 
tion, then there would be no absence of restriction (in regard 
to the expression * in this '); that is to say, if the notion of 
herein were based entirely upon Conjunction, the term ‘herein’ 
or ‘in this’ could not be used in cases where there is no 
Conjunction ; but we do have such expressions as ‘ there are 
tilaka trees in this forest, and Kimshuka trees in that forest’ 
and the like ; and firstly, how could these expressions be 
used by persons looking at the forest from a distance, and 
(hence) incapable of perceiving the difference between the two 
kinds of trees ? Secondly, there is no Conjunction in these 
cases.” T 

There is no force in this contention; as the notion of - 
‘herein’ may be based upon both; as a matter as fact, there |. 
are two kinds of this notion based upon two kinds of basis— 
viz: Conjunction and Absence of Disjunction ; of these two 
kinds, one is primary (direct) and another secondary (in- 
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direct) ;—that based upon Conjunction is real or primary, and 
that based upon Absence of Disjunction is secondary ;—this 
latter secondary usage followsupon the perception of some sort 
of similarity to the primary usage; and this does not reject the 
primary usage at all; for if the primary usage were rejected, no 
secondary usage would be possible ; nor would it be right to 
hold that all usages would be secondary ; as we have already 
pointed out that secondary usage always depends upon primary 
usage. Then again, as regards the assertion that—‘ we find 
the expression herein also in a case where there is no Conjunc- 
tion; e. g., in the expression, ‘there are /ilaka trees in this 
forest, and kimshuka trees in that ’”,—it should be ascertain- 
ed whether in such cases there is no relation or no Conjune- 


32) 


tion at all. We say that in these cases what is absent is Con- 
junction, and not Relation; for certainly the Forest is related 
to the T'ilaka and other trees. 


* But, what is this that you call Forest 2” 


This is by no means a difficult matter to explain; it has 
already been said that it consists in plurality with a quali- 
fication.* 


€ When two things are placed one above the other, both 
are conceived of as in conjunc!ion ;in this case why do not 
we have, in regard to the upper thing, the notion of ‘ herein’, 
of its being in the other? Here there are two things, 
and between them there is the same sort of Conjunc- 
tion (as in other cases) ;—for what reason then is it that the 


notion of herein does not appear in this case, as it does in 
other cases ?" 


There is no force in this question ; as it only shows that 
you have not understood our meaning : What we say is that the 


notion of herein does not appear when there is not present 
n—áÁó& MR ONE E ce e so oo Tn prese 


* Where does this description of the forest occur? It means that when there 


are many trees, aud they have the furtuer qualification of forming a group by them- 
selves, we have what is called the Forest. 
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some such relation as would form the basis of the said notion; 
and we do not say that whenever there is Conjunction the 
notion of herein must appear. Then again, the notion of 
herein is (in some cases) found to arise from mere Conjunc- 
tion, regardless of the upper or lower position of the things 
concerned; and it does not follow that the notion is not pre- 
ceded by (and based upon) Conjunction. . 


In connection with this the P&arvapaksin has raised the 
following question—** The notiou—*inherence of this object 
is in this '— would not be possible; as there would be no re- 
lation in this case (to serve as the basis of the notion of in 
this), That is to say, the notion—‘ the cloth subists tm these 
yarns’,—has for its basis the relation of Inherence (between 
the Cloth and the Yarns); but of Inherence itself there can 
be no further relation of Inherence ; so that there should be 
no such notion as ‘Inherence is in this’ (as there is no re- 
lation to serve as the basis of this conception of in this)." 

We have already answered this objection, ‘‘What answer 
have you given P" The answer given by us is that such a 
notion (as * there is inherence in this ’) is clearly wrong. “ But 
in what point does Inherence resemble Inherent Substa«ces, by 
reason of which ressemblance such a wrong notion is possible 
(in regard to Inherence) Pa" 


The resemblance lies in the non-perception of difference ; 
i. e., just as no difference is perceived between two Inherent 
substances (whole and part, for instance), so also is no differ- 
ence perceived between Inherence and Inherent Substance ; 
and this non-perception of difference forms the basis of the 
wrong notion cf in this in regard to Inherence, 


eS EE 


9 & Even this conception is based upon some resemblance ; in the case in ques- 
tion, the view being that the notion ' Inherence is in this object’ is wrong, in which 
such an idea is expressed in connection with Inherence as is correct only in connec- 
tion wtih inherent substances ;—there should then be some resemblance between 
Inherence and Inherent substances. What is that resemblance ?” 
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Then again, there can be no restriction in the form of 
sentences, as each sentence has a distinct character of its 
own. That is to say, because one sentence lias a certain 
character, it does not necessarily follow that another sentence 
also should have the same character. For instance, we have 
one sentence in the form, ‘7@jauk purusah gachchhati’, (‘the 
King’s man is going’), where there are three terms, and each 
term is essential,—inasmuch as the denotation of every one 
of the three is necessary to make up the meaniug of the sen- 
tence ;—but we have another sentence in the form, ‘ugakasya 
bhavo bhavati’ (‘the presence of water is’); and because 
this also is as much a sentence as the former, it does not 
necessarily follow that here also every one of the three words 
is essential, and serves a distinctly useful purpose in the sen- 
tence. Because what, after all, in the real meaning 
of the sentence, udakasya bhavo bhaveti’ ? The 
words * udakasya bhivo bhuvati’ * the presence of Water is’ 
mean exactly what could be expressed by the words * udu&an 
bhavati’ (‘the water is’). Similarly with other sentences : 
when itis said, ‘kundé badaranim vrittih’ (‘existence of 
Jujubes in the tub’)—where the idea of the Jujubes follows 
after the existence has been indicated by the word ‘ vriltih’— 
it means exactly the same as the sentence * Kunje badardnt 
vartanté’ (‘the Jujubes are in the tub’) ;—similarly when 
one says—‘ dravyé dravyasya samavayah (? the inherence of 
substance in à substance’)—it means exactly the same as the 
words ‘ dravyé dravyam vartaté’ (‘the substance subsists in 
the substance’). Thus you see that it was withont under- 
standing the real meaning of the sentence that you made the 
assertion that—‘ the notion the inherence of this object being in 


this would not be possible, as there would be no relation in 
this case.’ 


Var. P. 227, 


From all this we conclude that Conjunction is something 
different ; and inasmuch as there is evidence for this, it 
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will not be right to hold that the conception of the ‘ Cloth” ` 
proceeds fromthe Yarns themselves as arranged in a partic- 
ular disposition, 


(2) Other people [propound another argument in support 
ofthe view that the Composite is non-different from the 
Compouents, and they] explain the term 'ar(hantaranava- 
yavatvat’ (which forms the text of the first argument) to 
mean avayavayavibhavat— because the two are Composite 
and Component [they must be non-different ." 

But from where do these people get ab the argument as 
they put it ? Certainly no such meaning is obtained from the 
expression ‘ arthantaranavayavatoat. 

** The argument is implied by the form of the Reaffirma- 
tion ; that is, because the Beaffrmation is in the form— the 
Yarns are the components and the Oloth is the Composite '— 
it follows that the intended reason is * avayüpayanibhüvat ’, 
* because the two are composite aud component." 

It may be true that such is the Reason implied ; but 
even so itis a ‘contradictory’ Reason. The Yarns are not 
the ‘component and composite" of themselves ; nor is the 
Cloth the ‘component and composite’ of itself, “ Why so Be 
For the simple reason that the ‘component ' and ‘ composite’ 
are relative terms ; i. e, the term ‘component ' and also the 
term ‘composite’ are relative ; so that if either of the two 
relatives is rejected (as the ‘composite’ is rejected by the 
Pürvapaksin), it should be impossible to use its relative 
term. Hence what has been pub forward here cannot be the 
meaning of the aphoristic utterance (€ arthdnfarduavayavat- 
vat). - 

[Tke Parvapaksin cites the example of the use of another 
couple of relative terms, in refutation of what has been just 
urged by the Siddhantin|—“ But we find the relative terms 
‘whole’ and * part’ used in connection with things that are 

 Nyàya Vol. II. 139, 
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not different; e. g., we meet with such expressions as 
‘the part of Akasha ` [where what is spoken of as the part ts 
not different from the Akasha itsell ]." 


This contention will not stand; as we have answered if. 
We have already given our reply to this argument,—that 
what is meant by the word ‘part’ (pradésha) is different 
from what is meant by the word * component ' (avayana)e 


« What is meant by component p" 


‘Component’ is the name of a particular kind of causo 
(the constituent cause), while part is the name of the recept- 
acle,—called * pradésha ' because the whole is indicated as 
contained’ in it (pradishyale asmin). 


* But Akasha is never indicated as contained in anything; 
nor has Akasha any kind of cause; so that when used in 
connection with Akasha, neither the sense of cause, nor that 
of receptacle will be compatible." 


In connection with the Ækāsha, the use of the word ‘parv 


should be explained as due to its similarity to such things as 
have parts. 


“What is the similarity of Akasha to things having 
parts ? ”? 


The similarity consists in the fact of the Conjunction of 
Akasha being as non-pervasive (not extending over the 
whole of it) as that of things having parts. 


This we shall 
explain later on. 


(3) [The third argument in support of the nan-differenc» 
of the Composite from the Components is. as follows]—“ Be- 
cause they are parts of it. Thatis to say, the fact that they 
form its parts 3s another reason for proving that the Com- 


9 Tho Tatparya construes this passage somewhat differently : ‘What is dris 
by the word component is as different from the Composite as the part is different 


from the whvle? But this interpretation would iniss the whole point of the rca- 
soning. 
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posite is not different from the Components. What is meant 
by this is that the following argument proves our desired con- 
clusion :—*The Yarns, are not different things from the Cloth, 
—because of being called its parts;—those that are called the 
parts of a thing form the very essence of that thing,—as for 
instance, the parts of Akasha;—the Yarns, are actually called 
parts of the Cloth;—therefore the Yarns form the very 
essence of the Cloth.” 

Our answer to this is that as before in this reasoning also 
as it stands, the Probans is defective. Because, in the first 
place, the character of being a part of it is such as is found 
neither in any differe»t thing (Vipeksa) nor in any non-differ- 
ent thing (Sapaksa)* So that the Probans becomes ‘ too 
specific '—Secondly, if the term‘ part ' t pradesha ’ is sy- 
nonymous with ‘cause’, the Probans becomes ` contradictory ' 
(proving a contrary conclusion). j— Thirdly, as a matter of 
fact, the being called its part can have no connection with the 
* yarns’ (tbe Subject of your inference); so that your probaus 
becomes ‘Unknown’ (Impossible) also. i—Fourthly, the 
Instance that you have cited—* the part of Akasha ’—this 
again is impossible ; because all that is meant by the phrase 
* part of Akasha’ is that the Conjunction of Akasha is non- 
pervading in its character ; and certainly the non-pervading 
character of is conjunction does not constitute the essence of 
the Akasha (which is what the instance is meant to corrobor- 
ate) ; so that the Instance also turns to be an imposs:ble one. 


ee 
(4) [Tbe fourth reason in support the Pürvapaksa]— 
« The Composite cannot be a different thing from the Compo- 


a When two things are really identical, one is not called the part of the other. 

+ Iu this case, when the Yarns are called the * parts’ of the Cloth, it eens that 
they are its cause ; and the Product must be different from its Cause. 

+ The interence has been stated in the form ded«: Ved T sata amenu? 
qiamat ; now the pronoun A€ in the last clause must refer to the AFAT: of tho 
preceding clause, that being the principal noun there ; and certainly the yarns are 
not called the parts of the yarns ; so that the AFAA : not being agawa ga aa, 
the Probans turus out to be an impossible one. : 


nel 
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nents, because no substance can be produced out of a 
totally different substance. As a matter of fact, no substance 
has ever been found to be produced out of totally different 
substances,—e. g., the man is not produced out of the Cow, 
the Elephant and the Horse ;—the Cloth however 13 produc- 
ed out of the Yarns ;—therefore the Cloth is uot different 
from the Yarns." 

Here also, the Probans is defectivo, as in the preceding 
argument. The Probans, as implied by the Reaffirmation 
(in the above statement of the argument), is * tebhyastütpat- 
teh,’ * because of production from those ;—and in the first place 
such a Probans is ‘too specific’, being precluded from (absente 
in) different as well as non-different things.—Secondly the Pro- 
pans is ‘contradictory’, because it is found that the Cloth is ac- 
tually produced from the Loom &c., which are totally different 
things.—Thirdly, inasmuch as Cloth has been made the Subject, 
the Probans is also meaningless ; as the Cloth is not produced 
from the Cloth*; if (to escape from this difficulty) the pronoun 
‘tat’ (in t@vhyah) be made to refer to the Yarns,—and certainly 
Cloth is produced from the Yarns,—even so the 
Probans becomes ‘contradictory’ (proving a con- 
- elusion contrary to your proposition), as the Yarns themselves 

are nob produced from the Yarns [and this is what it would 
come toif the yarns were this same as the cloth ; so that, inas- 
much as this is not possible the Probans ‘because it is produced 
from Yarns’ mast be taken to prove that the Cloth is some- 
thing different from the Yarns; and this is contrary to the 
proposition of the Parvapaksin}. 


Var. P. 229. 


(5) [The fifth argument of the Pérvapaksinj— The 
Composite is not other than the Components, because it is 


© The proposition being inthe form * We : aga: SNAH, i£ the Probans 
be stated in the form deeegew :, the pronoun AQ in this last term must refer to TEs . 


of the preceding sentence; so that the meaning of the Probans would be Wea: seq: 
gera; and this would be absurd» 
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only the components of a totally different composite that 
aro different from a certain composite; that is to say, asa 
matter of fact we find thatiu the world things that are different 
from one composite are such as are the components of 
another composite; €. g. the wheels, are the eomponents 
of the chariot, and they are different from the Cloth 
(which is other than the Chariot); so that if the Yarns 
were different from the Cloth, they also should be the com- 
ponentsof something other than the Cloth ;—as a matter of 
fact however they are not found to be the components of any- 
thing other than the Cloth ;—therefore the Yarns are nob 
different from the Cloth.” 

X As you put the argument, your Probans is defective and 

Falso open to the charge of being * too specific.” The Probans 
intended by you must be in the form ' tadvyatirékena 
anyünavayavalvàt, ‘because they (the Yarns) are not the 
components of any thing other than that (Cloth)’;—and as 
the Yarns cannot be their own components, this Probans turns 
out to be ‘contradictory’ (proving a conclusion contrary to 
your proposition) * ;—further as you deny the compusite being 
any thing different from the components, you cannot have any 
such proposition as * the component is the composite’ [and 
this must be the form of the proposition, when you asserb 
that the component is the same as the composite].t Then 
again, you have made the following assertion— Those com- 
ponents that are different from the Composite are always the 
components of some other Composite, e.g. the wheels of the 
chariot (are different from the Cloths.” But this involves a 
sclf-contradiction on your part, in both ways: that is, (a) when 
you say ‘ the wheels are the components of the chariot’, you 


* The yarns are not the components of anything different from the cloth ; this 
means that the thing of which the yarns are not the components must be differens 
from the cloth ;—now as the yarns cannot be the components of the yarns themselves, 
the yarus must be different from the Cloth ! 

+ Such an assertion would be as meaningless as the statement—' the cloth is cloth” 
í‘ paluh patak `. 
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admit thereby the fact of the Components being different from 
the Composite [for the wheels are certainly different from 
the charior] ; (b) while: if you do not admit this difference, 
what is the meaning of the sentence * the wheels are the com- 
ponents of the chariot’? For the wheel etc., that are generally 
regarded as the components of the chariot, come to be rejected 
as such by you when you deny the Components being different 
from the Composite ; so that these cease to be the ‘components j 
of either the Chariot or of anything else; so that the very 
ground has been cut off from under the use of such terms as 
‘component’ and ‘composite.’! For these reasons your 
Probans cannot be accepted as valid. 


(6) [The siz/h argumentin support of the Parvapalsin] 
—“ The Composite is not other than the Components, because 
there is no conneclion* with the place of production of a distinct 
substance ;—i.e. in the case of things admitted by both parties 
to be different, it is found that whenever one is produced, it 
is produced in a place different from that occupied by the 
other ; e.g. the Cow is produced in a place different from that 
occupied by the Horse; when however the Cloth is produced 
it 1s not produced in a place other than that occupied by the 
Yarns;—therefore the Cloth is not different from the Yarns.” 
Here also the Probans, as before, is (a) defective and (b) 
‘too specific’ ; (c) the Probans, in simple language, being 
“taddéshotpaltéh”, ‘because it is produced in the place 
occupied by that (component)", it is clearly ‘contradictory’ 
(proving a contrary conclusion), as the Yarn itself is not 
produced in the place occupied (previously) by itself [so that 
by your reasoning the Yarn should be different from itself] ;— 
and (d) inasmuch as you deny any such substance as the 
Cloth, there can be no ‘production’ of it; if such a thing as 


o1 Vy, ar A 1 
yavachchhàda ' meaus absence of avachchhàda or connection ; this is clear from 


what follows. ‘ Moves te 2 
É lows. The Tatparya passage tliereforein this connection should be read as 


Rata 
aN Sreafagmrracear aana: ; thoush the printed text reads xis aar 
wdqvüa: 
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the Clotliis not produced from the Yarns, what is the meaning 
of the word ‘production’ (in your argument)? The v 
duction cannot be that of the Yarn (which is already there), 
and there is no such thing as the Cloth. And certainly, when 
you use the term—‘ because there is no connection with the 
place of production '—it behoves you to explain 
the meaning of the word * production’ ; and when 
you come to consider the signification of this word, you will find 
that what it signifies is the unprecedented birth of things as 


Var. P. 230. 


qualified by individuality and other such distinctive properties ; 
and this certainly goes against your view of things.* 


(7) [The seventh argument in support of the Parvapaksa} 
—“ The Composite is not different from the Components,— 
because what is fuund to be different from a certain set 
of Components i 
different set of components ; that is to say, asa matter of 
fact we find that what is distine'ly different from a certain 
set of components is a thing composed of a totally different 
set of components; e.g. the wheels etc. differ from the 
jar; where the jar is composed of a set of components entirely 
different from wheels etc., (which are the components of the 
chariot), and is, as such, different from those wheels ete;— 
the Cloth, on the other hand, is not composed of components 
other than the Yarns ; hence it cannot be different from the 
Yarns.” t 

Here also the Probans, as betore, is defective and ‘too speci- 
fic’; and further, when you speak of ‘the composite composed 
of other components,’ you adinit this Composite as something 


s only such a thing as is composed of a 


different from the Components ; otherwise the expression 


© Jf * production ' is such birth as lid nol exist before, then when you speak of the 


t production of cloth out of the yarus ’, you admit that the cloth is something that did 


not already exist before,—at least in the torm in which it appears when it comes to 


be called ‘cloth’, qualified by ifs own several distinctive properties. 


T Lt will be noticed that this argument is the game as argument (5),—but stated 


conversely. 
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is meaningless ; for if you do not admit the Composite as 
something different from the Components, what is the mean- 
ing of the phrase—' the Composite composed of other Com- 
ponents ' ? If the * Composite ' is denied, ne meaning can be 
assigned to this phrase. 


(8) If the fact of the Cloth not being a composite com- 
posed of components other than the yarns, were put forward as 
the probans (in proof of the non-difference of the Composite 
from its Components),—this also will be open to the same 
objections as stated above. 


(9.) (The ninth argument put up by the Parvapaksin'— 
“The Composite is not different from the Components, be- 
cause only that thing can be regarded as different from a cer- 
tain thing which ts found, daring the ewistence of this other 
thing, to be the producer of something other than this lutter, That 
is to say, as a matter of fact, it is found that when one thing 
brings into existence something totally different from a 
(third) thing, and this latter is existing at the time,—it is 
regarded as different from this latter; e. g., the yarns are 
different from the mat ;—and it is found that while the mat is 
extant, the yarns bring into existence the Cloth, which 
is something totally different from the Mat; and on this ac- 
count the Yurns are different from the Mat ;—as regards the 
Cloth however, it is found that while the Cloth is extant, 
the Yarns do not bring into existence anything different 


from tbe Cloth ; for this reason they must be regarded as 
not-different from the Cloth," 


In this argument, the form of the intended Probans is 
* Salyanyaküranat *, ' because while one thing is extant, there 
is production of another thing ’,—and this also, as before, 
is ‘too specific ' and defective: You say that ‘ while the 
Mat is extant the Yarns produce the Oloth’, and yet you say 
that the ‘Cloth ’ is not different from -the ‘ yarns ’,—this is 
self- -nugatory ; for certainly the yarns do not produce them- 
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selves | So that if the Cloth also were not-different from the 
Yarns, these could not produce the Cloth either; and thus 
there would be nothing that could be the object of the * pro- 
duction * ‘The Yarns do not produce themselves,—and they 
do not produce anything different from themselves,—so that 
the very object of * production ' disappears! 

(10) [The tenth argument of the Pürvapaksa]—* The 
Composite is not difierent from the Compo- 


vents, —because only that Composite is different 
n tlre 


P. 231. 


from certain things which ts produced by causes other tha 
Conjunction of those things ; that is to say, as a matter of fact 
we find that when one thing differs from another thing, it 
is such as is produced independently of the copjunction of. 
that thing : e. ga the Jat is produced independently of the 


Conjunction of the Yarns ;—the Cloth however is never pro- 
Tar ns, — there- 


duced independently of the Conjunction of the Y 


fore the Ciolh caanot be different from the Yarus.” 
ie lorm of the Probans would be— 


utter , * because it is produced from 
;s—and this Probans also 1s 

When you speak of 
Conjunction of the 


In this argument, tl 
tani usamyogebhyastad up 
the conjunction of the yarns E 
* too specific’ and ‘ defective ’, as before. 


the‘ production of the Cloth from the 
at the Cloth and the Conjunctions are 
for if you do not admit this, the 
d from the Conjunctions 


Yarns ', you admit th 
different from the Yurns ; 
assertion —' because ib is pr 
of the Yarns '—becomes meaningless. 


oduce 


(11) [The elenenth argument of the LParvapaksa}—* The 


Composite is not different from tlie Components, because (if 
so) it would be without qualities, in view of the fact 


ib were 
stance cannot be the cause of the 


that the qualities of a sub 


© Both editions read ‘eqfa:’ But from the analogy of previous replies the 


ablative form * eam: appears to be more suitable; specially as we have this 
ablative form in 1. 6, below. 
T This last sentence from *34*. to Waa is not found in the Benares edition 


an apparent omission. 
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qualities of a different substance ; that is to say: asa matter 
of fact, we find that the qualities of any particular thing are 
not produced from the qualities of another thing totally 
different from the former,—e. g., the qualities of the Horse 
are not produced from the qualities of the Cow ;—in the ease 
of the Cloth however we find that the qnalities of the Cloth are 
produced from the qualities of the Yarns ;—Aherefore the 
Cloth cannot be different from the Yarns [For if it were some- 
thing different, then as it could not have any qualities pro- 
duced by tho qualities ot the Yarns, it would not have any 
qualities at all." 


Herein you propound something most unreasonable. 
«4 What is there unreasonable in our argument P? | Well, you 
admit the production of the qualities of the Cloth from the 
qualities of the Yarns, and yet you assert that the Cloth is 
not different from the Yarns [and this is most unreasonable]. 
Then again, as the qualities of the Yarn cannot be produced 
from the qualities of the Yurns themselves, when you put for- 
ward the Probans that ‘the qualities of the Cloth are pro- 
duced from the quelities of the Yarns’, it clearly becomes a 
‘contradictory ' Probans [for the Cloth being the same as 
the Yarns, the proluction of the qualities of the former from 
those of the latter would be as impossible as the production 


of the qualities of the Yarnsfrom the qualities of the Yarns 
themselves]. 


(12) [The twelfih argument of the Pürvapaksa]—'* The 
Composite is not different from the Components, as other- 
wise it would be not-perceptible. If the Composite were some- 
thing different from the Components, it would subsist in the 
perceptible (whole) and the imperceptible ( Component 
atoms) ; and as such it would itself be imperceptible ; just 
ax the Conjunction of the Mother and the Womb is imper- 
ceptible, subsisting as it Goes in.the perceptible (mother) and 
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the imperceptible (Womb) ;—as a matter of fact however, the 
Composite is perceptible ;—therefore it cannot be something 
different from the Components.” 


(A) When you urge the percep'ibility of the Composite 
as the Probans to prove that it is not differout from the. 
Components, your Probans is distinctly ‘contradictory.’ [ For, 
the fact of the Composite being perceptible while the Com- 
ponents are imperceptible, should prove that the two are 
diferent]. Further, when the conjunction of the mother 
and womb is not perceived, is this im perceptibility due to 
the conjunction being produced from oue perceptible 
and another imperceptible thing ? or is it due to the Conjunc- 
tion subsisting in one perceptible and another imperceptible 
thing ? If it is the former, then the small snow-ball formed 
by the contact of the small snow-particles with the summits 
of the Himalaya should be imperceptible ; as of the two 
things (the mountain and the smaller snow-particles) from 
which it is produced, oniy one (the mountain) is perceptible, 
the other (smaller snow-particles) being imperceptible.* If, 
ou the other hand, you accept the second alternative, then 
Bhava, * Being ', should be imperceptible ; as it is something 
that subsists in perceptible and imperceptible things [ths 
character of * Being’, subsisting in all entities, perceptible. 
and imperceptible alike]. + Your view isnot stated in the 


o The Tatpurya explains that the word WSA: in the text doss not stand 


literally for the atom ; 83 the atom is not productive of anything larger tire the 
Diad (which is als) iin perceptible) ;so what the term means is only smadl particles o£ 
snow. Whatis meantis the snow-ball, whichis a composite formed by pue eunpuor 
tion (combination) of the mountain-top and the small sno w-particles. IO it the, 
contention of the Pürvapaksiu were right, this snow-ball should not be perceptible. = 
+ The Opponent might argue that—* What we ducem is that just E Conjunction 
which depends for its recognition upon tlie recognition of Que two conjuucts, becomes 
imperceptible if one of the conjuncts is imperceptible, — iu tbe same manner, when 
the components are imperceptible, the composite should be imperceptible.” In 
anticipation of this the Siddhantin says that your view hag not been stated in this 
form. But even if the view were stated iu this form,—adds the Talpurya—it would 
not be right ; as in the case of Conjunction, it is only right that it should be impercep- 
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form that—' the Components being imperceptible, the Com- 
posite should be imperceptible.’ [Even if it were so stated} 
we have already explained this matter. '* What has 
been explained ?” It has been explained 
E that the Composite is perceived along with 
those of its Components with which the observer's sense- 
organ is in contact, and it is not perceived along with 
those with which the sense-organ is notin contact; but this 
does not constitute a difference (Bhasya, P. 79, ll. 5-6). 
Then again, for one who declares that ‘the Composite should 
be imperceptible because its Components are imperceptible’, 
all things would be imperceptible; as of no object are the 
central (inner) and back parts ever perceived. So that 
(according to this view) there would be not a single object 
left for Perception. 

(B) Then again, when you urge the fact of being 
perceptible as the Probans, you thereby admit that the 
Composite is something different from the Components; 
because atoms (which are the components of all things) 
are beyond the reach of the sense-organs ; and certainly they 
aro never perceived. “ But atoms are not beyond the reach 
of the sense-organs, for the simple reason that being endow- 
ed with Coloar &c., they cannot be beyond the reach of the 
senses; as a matter of fact we do not find anything to be 

-8uper-sensuous which is endowed with Colour &c.; on the 
contrary, we have found several such things as the jar and 


like which, being endowed with Colour &c., are perceptible 


by the sense-organs. ” What do you mean, we ask, by the 


assertion that “atomsare within reach of the senses"? Do 


you mean—(a) that they are perceptible by the * instrumen- 
e a a ARN MERI Ur —À—————— 
tible when the conjuncts are imperceptible, as its recognition is depeudent upon the 
recognition of the conjuncts ;—but this cannot be true of the composite ; as the 


recognition of the Composite is not dependent upon the recognition of the components ; 


forinstance, the Triad is quite perceptible, even though its component atoms and 


diads are not perceptible ; and we can seo the forest or the Blephant from a distance, 
even though we cannot see their component trees or limbs, 
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tality of the sense-organs?—or (b) that they are related to 
the sense-orgaus ? * What do you mean by this?” (a) 
Well, if by saying that atoms are within reach of the senses 
you mean that they are perceptible by the instrumentality 
of the sense-organs,—then that is not right; for it is 
not possible that the sense-organs should render cognisable 
one kind of things (the subtle atoms) for one set of people 
(the Ptirvapaksin, Saathya), and another kind of things 
(the non-atomic gross articles only) for another set (the Naiya- 
yika); as the operation of the sense-organs is of only one 
uniform kind in all cases;—so that if Atoms are percep- 
tible to you, they should be so to us also [and this they 
are not, as we know from experience]. (b) If, on tle other 
hand, by saying that atoms are within the reach of the 
sense-organs you mean that they are related to the anseo 
organs,—then we have no objection to that; for certainly 
it is not true that Atoms are not related to the sense-organs. - 
The fact of the matter is that even though related to the 
sense-organs, Atoms are not perceived, on account of the 
absence in them of that magnitude or volume (which is 
necessary for perception). “But how do you know that 
like Colour &c., the presence of Magnitude also is a necessary 
condition of perceptibility ?” We learn this from the 
simple fact that the presence and absence of the one 1810 accor. 
dance with the presence and absence of the other ; that is Y 
say, as a matter of fact we fnd that there is perception "s y 
when there is Magnitude, and when there are Colour &e., 
and there is no perception, when Magnitude is absent and sus 
Colour &c. are absent ; and from this it 18 clear that both 
constitute the cause of perception. p he 
Opponent has urged the case of the touch of 1g rt P 
sense of the argument being a8 follows— as a ma E 
fact it is found that there is perception when there is tong 
of light, and there is no perception gikan the pe " E 
is absent,—and yet the touch of light is not regarded as the 
Nyaya Vol. IT. 191. 
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cause of the Perception of things, to the same extent as Colour 
&c. are regarded.” But the instance cited is not univers- 
SD ally true; that is to say, the said Touch cannot 
be regarded as the cause of Perception, as it is not 
found to be present inall cases of Perception ; while there is 
nob a singlo case of Perception where Colour and Magnitude 
are not present ; so that it is these two, Colour and Magnitude, 
that are regarded as the cause of Perception. This is what 
has been declared by the author of the Sajra (Kanada) 
in the following two. Sutras—‘ ‘There is not percep- 
tion of the Atom because it is a substance nob composed 
of substances (being itself the ultimate component)’ 
[which shows that Magnitude is necessary for perception ].— 
and again ‘ there is no perception of the two, because the 
effect of Colour is absent’ (Vuishésiku-Stitra, 4-1-7) ; 
in this latter Sūtra the term ‘ effect, of colour’ stands for 
the imherence of Colour.« “But Tangibililyt is certainly 
inseparable from perceptibility, just as Colour and Magnitude 
are ; under the circumstances it should be explained why 
Tangibility is nob regarded as a cause of Perception [and the 
case of the Touch of Light would be analogous to that of Tangi- 
bilityt]." It is indeed with careful thought that you assert that 
the case of Touch of Light would be analogous to thet of Tangi- 
bility. As it has been ascertained by proofs that Tangibility 
latter Sütrà we find as 4-1-7, the former is not traceable. Vaishe, Sa. 4-1-6 says— 
' there is perception when the thing has magnitude, being composed of several come 
ponent substances, aud it has colour’; and in explaining this the Upaskdra adda, 
apparently by way of illustration, —' the atom isnot perceptille because it has no 
magnitude From this explanation it is clear that there was no Sätra mentioning the 
case of the Atom. Itis possible that the former quotation is only a paraphrase of 


4-1-6, the paraphrase being preferred as being more pertinent to the discussion than the 
general statemeut in the Sütra (4-1 6), itself. 


T Having failed in regard to the ‘touch of light’, the Opponent brings up the 
case vf Taugibility. 

$ That such analogy is meant to be urged by the Opponent is clear from the 
answer that follows. 
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is not tho cause (necessary condition) of Perceptibility ; and 
it is for this very reason [urged by you, that the case of 
‘ouch of Light’ is analogous to that of * Tangibility ’] that 
wo hold that * Touch of Light’ is not a cause (of Perceptibi- 
lity). “But there is no proof to show that it is nota 
cause.” What do you mean by this P When you say that 
* the case of Touch of Light is analogous to that of Tangibi- 
lity’, and you are shown that Tangibility is not the invari- 
able concomitant of Percegtibility,—this clearly puts an end 
to the idea of * T'euch of Light ` being the cause of Percepti- 
bility. Further, when your Opponent brings home to you 
certain facts as to one thing (Magnitude) being the cause of 
another (Perceptibility),—if you do ‘not seek to refute this 
by pointing out another instance proving the absence of 
concomitance between the two [and simply put forward 
the case of something else, ' Touch of Light’, for instance, 
as a possible cause of the same effect ]. your answer is in- 
congruous, and as such no answer at all.» Further, you 
have argued thus—* The conjunction of supersensuous 
things is super-sensuous ; ¢ 9» ‘we have seen that the con- 
tact of Mind and Soul, both of which are super-sensuous, 18 
gupersensnous ; £0 that if the Atoms were super-sensuous, 
their products also would be so [the product of atoms 
consisting | of atom-contacts onlyl; but as a matter: of 
faci the products of atoms are found to be perceptible 
t follows that the Atoms also 


by the senses, from which i 
Well in this assertion 


are perceptible by the senses." 


ONE MEO Ee s 


ao 


© The translaticn adopts tho reading of the Bib. Ind. editiou. The Benares edition 


T faq: r may 
reads 4*4 nfangaar for anrangara saal. The forme 3 ec 
— You seek to answer that by means of an argument entirely differeut from the 8 z 

à ite 3 shat has been put forward as 
ing of the fact that there is no concomitance between wh s p 


caure and effect ; and this is the only way in which the assertion can be met. So that 
- j The readiug of the Benares edition cau 


difficulty. It is true that the other read- 


be rendered as follows 


o 
this answer of yours 1s 10 answer at all’. 


be made to yield even this sense only with : s th 
ing also does not qu te admit of the construction put upon it ; but it is more amen- 
ga s 


able to sense. 
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of yours —' the conjuction of super-sensuous things is super- 
sensuous '— what you state is a mere example; and as such 
it is defective asa Reason, ‘I'he following reasoning may 
be some how deduced from your assertion—'* Such manifest- 
ed entities as the Primary Substances caunot be the product 
of super-sensuous causes,—because they are perceptible, like 
the Jar,—the Jar is perceptible and is found to be the 
product of perceptible causes,—so also are the Primary Sub- 
stances perceptible,—therefore these also should be the pro- 
duct of perceptible causes."— But this reasoning, being con- 
trary to well-ascertained facts of perception, is clearly 
* contradictory';—beiug just like the reasoning ‘Fire is not 
hot, because it is a product * ! 

Some people describe the Atom as the € frufi’, the 
Particle (the three-atom Molecule) seen through window — 


crevicesT. This however is not right; as the said 
Molecule is capable of disintegration: As a matter of 
Em fact the Atom is that which cannot undergo 


any further disintegration, while the *throe- 
atomed Molecule’ is quite liable to disintegration.[ * How 


| PAs a matter of fact we never do perceive the root-cause—Atom—of the 
Primary Substances ; just as we never feel Fire to be not-hot ! But the Tütparya 
explains as follows—The Opponent's conclusion implies that he has the peroeption of 
subtle things ; and yet there is negation of such perception in the case of the sul- 
tle thing, Soul, which is not perceptible, either according to the Pürvapaksa or ac- 
cording to the Siddhanta ; and this fact—the negation of Soul's perceptibilily—is 
opposed to the opponent's conclusion.’ Now the Cognition of Negation, according 
to the Naiyayika, is a kind Perception ;80 th 
of the negation of Soxl's perceptibility, the O 
to a fact of Perception. 


atin running counter to the cognition 
pponent's conclusion is clearly contrary 


T This view, which, according to the Nyà yakosha, 
yika and the Mimamsaka, is as follows ;—* According 
perceptible, and is itself composed of perceptible com 
which we call ‘ atom ’, as there is no proof for postulating any components of the 
Triad ; hence it is not right to say that the Aton is Supersensuous (imperceptib]e).' 

t Truti ‘is a peculiar word; in Gautama's Sūtra 4-2-17, the “Atom? is described 
as being ‘ beyond the Truti,’ where Vishvanatha explains the term ‘ 
ing forthe *three-atom molecule; The Shrimadbha 
time which is taken up by three Triads,’ ; 


is held by the modern Naiya - 
to the Naiyayika, the Triad is 
ponents ;—now it isthis Triad 


ruti’, as stand- 
gavata says that ‘ T'ruti is that 
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do you know that it is disintegrated ?"* We infer it from 
the fact that, while being a substance, it is perceived by our 
external organs of perception,—just.like the Jar. Other. 
wiso (if tha Triad were not capable cf disintegration) why 
should the Atom have been described as ‘ not capable of dis- 
integration’? Further, inasmuch as the T'riad is not eternal, 
it cannot be regarded as the ‘Atom’, (which is eternal).t 
And we infer the non-oternality of the Triad from the fact 
that, while capable of being analysed into Communities and 
Individualities, it is perceptible by our external organs of 
perception. For theso reasons Atoms must be regarded as 
gupersensuous. And inasmuch as Atoms (which are the 
ultimate components of all things) are supersensuous, what 
ia perceptible (i. 8., the Composite Substance) must be some- 
thing different. So that your Probans—because it is percep- 
tible, (the Composite must be not-different from the Com- 
ponents) '—is clearly ' contradictory ' (proving the difference, 
and not non-differe:ce, of the Composite). 


Other philosophers again have held the view that, irasmuch 
as whenever produotion or destruction occurs; it occurs to the 
aggregated thing, there is no such thing as the disintegrated 
‘atom’ fand what is called an ‘atum’ is only an ‘aggregate 
of Colour ' &c.] ; they argue that‘ Atom’ is the name given 
to the disintegrated particle,—while as a matter of fact, when- 
ever thero is production or destruction, it pertains to an 


MM 


A 


——Á— MÀ 


*'pheinere fact of its becoming invisible whe 
which the Siddhüntin might urge as proving the disint - 
be possible also if the Tried were subtle and imperceptible ; 


n amashed by the finger-tips,— 
egration of the Triad—would 
this is what the ques- 


tioner means. E 


+I£ there were no limit to the disintegration of things, all things would have to ba 
he number of component particles in a 


regarded as containing endless particles ; 40 thatt 

mountain would be tho same 88 those in a grain of corn. Hence the root-cause ote 
Primary Substances must bo regarded as the ultimate particle, not capable of further 
disintegration ;—and that which cannot be broken up into further component parts, 


: i t be eternal. 
can not be liable to destruction ;—80 that the Atom must be eter E uL. 
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aggregated subsiance ;—hence there are no such things as 
the disintegrated atoms.» 


This view also can not be maintained ; because the 
exact signification of the term ‘aggregated’ has not 
been explained ; when you assert that ‘there are no 
such things as the ‘disintegrated atoms’, it behoves you 
to explain the meaning of the term * aggregated.’ As a mat- 
ter of fact, the name * aggregate ' is applied to a combination 
(conjoined existence) of several such things as are not relat- 
ed to one another as causes and effects [/. e., such as do not 
form the constituent part of one another] ;—so thatif yon 
deny the ‘disintegrated ' (Atom), there will be no basis for 
admitting the ‘aggregated substance’; as the latter is always 
dependent upon those things that combine to form the * aggre- 
gate’; 1.6., evory ‘aggregate ' is dependent upon the combining 
members ; and there can be no such members if the * disinte- 
gratel’ substance is entirely denied [For at the root of every 
aggregate there should be a disintegrated factor]. Thus then, 
the assertion that ‘the disintegrated Atom does not exist ' 
involves a contradiction, and as such is absolutely nugatory ; 
being exactly like the (absurd idea of) rejecting the one and 
admitting the meny ;—that is to say, just as some foolish 


person might deny one thing and admit many things, so also 
becomes the ease of our Opponent. 


. (9) [Phe thirteenth argument of the Paàvvapaksa]—'* For 
the following reason also the Composite is not different from 
the Components :— because of the absence of conjunction and 
non-proximily ; as a matter of fact, when one thing is different 
from another, there is (sometimes) conjunction between the 
two, and also (at times) non-proximity ; 4. gẹ in the case of 
the Cow and the Horse ; in the case of the Yarns and the 
"Cloth however we find that there is no conjunction between 


* Every phenomenon being explained on the basis of ag 


en gregated substances, wh 
postnlate the disintegiated Atom at all ? a ee 
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them; nor is there non-proximity between them ;—there- 
fore the Cloth cannot be different from the Yarns.''« 


In this reasoning you make the Composite your Subject 
(Minor Term), while your Probans,—‘ absence of conjunction 
and disjunction '—is such as pertains to Conjunction and Dis- 
junction (and not to the Subject, the * Composite ’) ;—where- 
fore it can have noconnection with your Proposition. 1f (in 
order to escape from this difficulty) it be held that whatare in- 
tended to be the Probans are asamyoyitoa, the character of being 
not conjoined, and avibha gitva, the churacter of being not disjoined 
fand these certainly pertain to the Composite],—then our 
answer is that the Probans are * unknown’ ; as the Composite 
does become conjoined and disjoined [with other 
things; and as such the said two characters 
do not belong to it atall]. In order to meet this it might 
be urged that what is meant to be the Probans is ‘the 
character of being not conjoined with its Components ;—but 
in that case, the Probans becomes ‘inconclusive’; as no 
conclusion, either affirmative or negative, can be deduced 
from it.t “ But we have the example of the serpent-coil, 
where the Coil is not in conjunction with its cause (the 
Serpent) and it is non-different from it [and this example 
enables us to deduce the affirmative conclusion that there 18 


non-difference where there is ‘ absence of conjunction and 


The force of such an example cannot be 
admitted; because as a matter of fact the Serpent-coil is 
something different from the Snake, as we have already shown. 
before. ‘I'hen again, you assert that ‘the coil is not in con- 


° [t ig interesting to note that this same argumen 
the side of the Sànkhya, by Vachaspat! Mishra, in his 
+ The Probans should pertain to the Subject ; your 


pertains to Conjunction and Disjuuction ’ and not to the ‘ Composite. 
the same relation to different 


Var. P. 235. 


disjunction ue 


t has been put forward from 
Tativakaumudi, on Karika, 9. 
Probans does not do so ;it 


' bears 
t be conjoined with or disjcined from 


t deduce either the difference or the 


f ‘Absence of conjunction and disjunction 
asto non-differeut things ; e. g. the yarns canno 
themselves. So that of the said fact you canno 
non-difference from any two things.— T àtparya- 
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tact with its cause’,—this also isopen todonbt,— as to whether 
it is not in contact because it is a quality (of the cause, and 
as such subsists in it by inherence, and not by conjunction), 
or because it is not-different (from the cause). Our view is 
that it is because of its being a quality, and not because of 
its being non-different. Asa matter of fact, the ‘ Serpent-coil’ 
consists only in the peculiar conjunction (combination: of the 
ihe serpent's limbs; and conjunction is aquali!y ; and that the 
quality is something quite different from the substance to 
which it belongs has been a/ready explained by us. Further 
(even in accordance with your doctrines) ‘absence of con- 
junction and disjunction’ is found in the case of different 
things,—which fact makes your Probans ‘contradictory '. 
For instance, (1) according to your philosophy, ‘Satfva’, 
* Rajas’ and * Tamas’ are three distinct things, and yet there 
is neither conjunction nor disjuncticn among them; snd (2) 
between * Prakriti’ and * Purugu’ there is neither conjunc- 
tion nor disjunction (and yet they are held to be different 
entities). Thus then your I'robaus (‘absence of conjunction 
and disjunction’), being found to be concomitant with both 
(difference and nen-difference), is clearly ‘contradictory.’ 


(14) [The fourteenth argument of the JPürvapaksa]— 
“The Composite.is not different from the Componenta,— 
because it does vot bring about the effect of a different 
weight [i.e the lowering of the scale, which is the effeot 
of the weight of the Composite, is not different from that 
which is the effect of the weight of the Components; i.e. the 
Composite weighs exactly as much as its Components}.” 

Tbe form in which the Probans is stated—‘ because of ita 
nob producing the effect of a different weight ’—, it can have 
no relation with the Subject of your Proposition ; fcr where, 
on one side, is the Proposition—‘ the Composite is not different 

from the Componente’ and, where on the other, is the fact of 
not producing the effect of a different weight? (There can be 
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no sort of connection between the two]; from the non-pro- 
duction of the effect of a different weight, all that you cam 
deduce is the negation of the effect of a different weight, —and 
not either weight, or different weight, or the Composite; e.g. 
from the denial of water, it will not be right to deduce the 
denial of either the water-pot, or the pol-pieces. 


Some people offer the following explanation:—'* What is 
meant by the non-production of the effect of a different weight is 
the denialof the producing of any different quality,—the denial 
of ' the effect of a different weight’ being mentioned only by 
way of an illustrative example. ‘How so?’ The Pro- 
duct cannot be possessed of Colour &c. preceded (i.e. brought 
into existence) by the Colour &e., of the Cause,—for, Me ie 
did, it would have a different weight;— that 1s to say, if the 
Colour &c. of the Cause were to produce (different) Colour 
&c. in the product, then the weight of the Cause would pro- 
Guce in the product a different weight also; and in that 
case we could perceive an effect (in the shape of the lowering 
of the scale) of this different weight [4 e. in actual 
weighing, the weight of the Product should be different from 
that of the Cause];—as a matter of fact however, no 
such effect of a different weight is ever perceived by us; 
therefore the conclusion is that the Product is not possessed 
of Colour &c., produced by the Colour &e., of its Cause." 

Well, it ia true that in this manner you have established the 
connection of your Probans with the Subject of your Proposi- 
tion ;—but (the fact remains that) your reasoning has no foros, 
as it goes against a well-established fact of perception. For. 
instance, you admit the Product, and then deny tbe presence 
in it of Colour &oc.; but in admitting the Product itself, you 
(in fact) admit what you seek to deny ; for when 
you assert that ‘the Colour &o. of the Cause do 
not produce the Colour &c. of the Product,’ your Produot 
should be entirely devoid of qualities ;—but as a matter of 
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fact, no Product is found to be devoid of qualities :—so that, 
inasmuch as your Probans goes against a well-ascertained 
fact of perception, it cannot be a valid Probans. If (in order 
to escape this difficulty, it be held that) the Product does 
not exist, then the assertion—' the Product is not possessed 
of qualities &c. produced by the Colour &oc., of the Cause ’— 
becomes meaningless ; e. g., when the water-potis uon-exis- 
tent, it i3 not right to make the assertion that ‘ the water- 
pot is without water, This same reasoning gets rid of the 
Conjunction of Colour &c.« as existent in the Product. 


Then again, as a reason (for the non-difference of the Com- 
posite Product from the Component Cause), the P&rvapaksin 
has urged that (if the Composite were something different) it 
would have a different weight ;—but inasmuch as we admit 
this (that the weight of the Pro luct is differont from that of 
its Cause), the reasoning is futile ; certainly what we admit 
canuot be urged (against us) as an undesirable contingency, 

** Well, ifthe Product had a differeut weightand also a diff- 
erent colour, then we should meet with effects of such different 
weiyht, just as we meet with the different effect of its different 
Coluw: (the latter effect being inthe shapeof the visibility of tho 
coloured thing); as a matter of fact however we do uot weet with 
the effect of its different weight ; for when two Separate pieces 
(of clay for instance) are placed in the balance, the effect pro- 
duead by their weight (in the shapeof the lowering of the scale) 
is not different from that produced by the weight of the two 
pieces lumped together [which shows that the weight of 
the lumped-up clay, which is the Composite Product, is not 
different from that of the disjoined pieces, which are the 


€ The Tétparya adds the word fsàvaedw ; as the sentence stands, it means 
that the ‘Conjunction of Colour &c., is rejected '; which cannot be what is meant, 
as that would go against the Siddhánta view. By adding ARA wo get the 
meaning that ‘there is rejection of the view that the cognition of colour &c., is to 
be denied.’ The sense is that when the product and its Colour &c., are denied, there 
canuot be any denial of cognition of these in the Product, 
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Component Causes] ; all which goes to prove that just as the 
disjoined pieces, so also the conjoined pieces, do not pro- 
duce any different substance." 

Among people who reason as above, there are some who 
put forward their Proposition in the form——“ The balance 
indicates (lit. possesses) no effects of a different weight "; 
—and in support of this they urge, as the reason, the 
fact that there is absence of a different lowering of the 
scales. But this reason or Probans is one that subsists else- 
where than the Subject ; for the absenc- of a different lower- 
ing of the scales is not a proparty of the Balance ; that is to say, 
the absence of the different lowering (being a negation) cannot 
be a property subsisting in the Balance ;—[in fact, negation 
being nothing more than the Receptacle itself, the said negation 
would be nothing apart from the Balance itself; so that the 
reasoning would be tantamount to this—‘ the balance does not 
indicate the effect of a different weight, because it is the 
balance’ V]. « But we think that the reasoning would be 
all right if stated in the following form—‘* The Balance does 
not indicate the effect of a different weight, because rt is not 
the receptacle of a different lowering’ ". But the Probans 
(thus stated) becomos open to the charge of being ' un- 
known,’ as the character of not being the receptacle of different 
lowering does not (in fact) subsist in the Balance.* “This 
is not true ; as in reality the Balance is not found to possess 
a different lowering (so that our Probans is not * unknown’),” 
But even so, your Probans is ‘inconclusive’ (not invariably 
concomitant with your Probandum) ; because as & matter of 
fact we find that in some cases, even though things of differ- 
ent weights fall in, the character of not being the receptacle of 
a different lowering is present; for instance, when a substance 

eS SS eer ar 


——— a eR ee 
9 This is appareatly a frivolous answer ; the Tatparya says that it is an answer 
given by one party (Bhadashin) of tho Siddhintin, This answer having been success- 


fully met by the Opponent in the next ‘sentence, the Author supplies the true answer 


(the wong as the Patparya calls it) later on, inl 17. 
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endowed with a certain weight, —in the shape of the Atom of 
Clay, e. g.,—is weighed, it is found to bave a certain weight; 
and then there may be produced in it the Triad in the sbape 
of the dust-molecule, and then, in due course, also the final pro- 
duct (in the shape of the Jar);—and thcugh each of these 
latter (the Triad and the subsequent products up to the Jar) is 
endowed with a weight different from that of each component 
Atom (in which it has fallen in, of whicb it is composed), 
yet this does not produce in these Atoms, which continue to 
be possessed of their own simple pristine weight, a different 
lowering (So that here we have a case where even though 
things having different weights have fallen into a certain re- 
ceptacle, the Atom, the character of not being the receptacle of 
a different lowering is present in it].* “ But the Product 
can be either equal to, or more weighty or lees weighty 
(than the component cause); and in any case what we 
have urged 1emains in force; that is to say, if the 
weight of the Product is equal to that of its 
component cause (the atom or the molecule), 
then, if the single molecule by itself causes a lowering cf 
the scales similar that caused by two palas T (i.e. if it weighs 
twopalas),thelowering caused by two such moleculesin conjunce 
tion (i.e. the product composed of these two molecules) shculd 
be twice two palas ;—secondly if the weight of the Product is 
greater than that of the component cause, then also there 
should be an excess of weight ;—and lastly, if the weight of 
the Product is less than that of the cause, then also a differ- 
ence should be perceptible. So that in any case there should 


P. 237. 


*The argument of the Opponent is that the Balat.ce cannot ivdicatethe effect of a 
different weight because it is not the receptacle of a different lowering ; which im} lies 
thatthere is concomitance between the presence of things of different weights and the 
different lowering. But in the care cf the Atom it haa beeu shown that though sever- 
al things of diverse weights fall into it, yet the Atom does not become the 
receptacle of a different lowering ; £. g., the Atom is not lowered differently than 

‘before ; this shows that the said concomitance is not true. 

+ ‘The ‘ pala ' isa particular weight-mneasure. 
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be difference in the weight of the Product and that ofits compo- 
nent particles; which however is never found to be the case ; 
—so that the conclusion is that the product has no weight of 
its own (apart from that of its component particles).” This 
is not right ; because the limits of the weights of the Product 
and the component cause cannot be discerned ; that is to say, 
if it could be definitely discerned that (when a certain thing 
is weighed) so much is the weight of the thing itself and so 
much of its component particles, then alone it could be said 
that the product can only be either equal to or weightier 
or less weighty (than the component cause); as a matter 
of fact however it is never ascertained that so much is the 
weight of the product and so much of the component 
cause. « [f there is no discernment between the weights 
of the product and its component cause, then we could not 
have such a conception as ‘this weighs two palus’ — this 
weighs five palas ' —which we have when a certain thing is 
weighed in the balance." It is not true that we Eon 
not have the said conceptions; for what the said conception 
represents is the recognition of the weight of the aggro- 
gate; in the conception that you put fono d this 
weighs two palas’, ‘ this weighs five palas—there is no 
discernment between the weights of the product and 
its component particles ; what it represents is the result 
of the weighing of the whole aggregate, from the ulti- 
mate Atom down to the final Product (Jar);* and such 


i p l can never perceive the 
being the case, no mortalman (who p 


Atomor anything with regard to it) can say that ‘so much 
represents the weight of the component Atoms, and so much 
3 ", 
that of the product. Nor can the ‘aggregate . be regarded 
as the ‘cause’ of the Product; it is only the ultimate Atom 
that is its ‘cause’ {and certainly the weight of the Atom 
can never be discerned by ordinary men]. - EE 
roduct ; and the same term in 
imate Atom. : 
1, 13 stands for the ultimate Atom Wo EDS 
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Some writers have held the view that “certain Atoms 
having: produced a particular product (the molecules and the 
smaller particles of dust for instance), those same Atoms go on 
to produce the further products (the potsherds and the Jar, 
for instance) [So that all Products, from the Triad down to 
the Jar are the direct; effects of, and as such inhere directly 

- jn, the Atoms themselves} ” ; 

Against this view we have to make the following ob- 
Servations:—AÀs a matter of fact, the primary and the 
secondary products (the. clay-particles and the potsherd 
&c.)can never occupy the same points in space, because 
they are corporeal substances, like the Jar and such things 
[the cow, the horse &c. which being corporeal things, no two 
of them are found to occupy the seme points in space}. 
Further details in regard to the theory of what is the cause 
and what its direct product we do not criticise here, as it 
would not be quite relevant. - 

“(if what you have been urging is true] then there 
can be no proof of there being any weight in the Pro- 
duct; for if the addition of things of different weights do 
not produce any appreciable effect in the shape of the different 
lowering (of the scales), how can it bo known that the product 
has any weight at all ? ” 

Who has said that the weight of the Product is not re- 
cognised ? "Ifitis recognised, then what is that (by 
which it is recognised)?” It is the act of falling ; of the 
falling of the Product there can be no other cause except. its 
weight. From all this we conclude that the product has a 
weight of its own, different from that of its component parts. 

These same arguments also serve to demolish the argu- 

Bs cu ment that “the product has no weight of its 
. Own, because we do not perceive a different 
lowering of the scales of the balance." 

Against our reasoning you might argue as follows :— 
“ When the product falls, it does so by reason of the 


is « " wn f -35 . 
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weight that belongs to its component cause; so that there 
is no weight of the product itself; for the simple rea- 
son that its falling (which has been held to be the. 


-gole indicative of its weight) is found to be due to other 


causes ; hence we conclude that the product has no distinct 
weight of its own." 


4 n . . Li P. H -~ 
This however is not right ; because there is no conjunction ^ 


between the Product and its component’ Cause ; wherever the 
weight of one thing is the cause of the falling of another thing, 
Conjunction is found to be the accessory cause; e. 9. the con- 
junction of the. ‘scale of the balance’ and the ‘weighty 
substance ’ [is the cause of the falling or lowering of the 
scale] ;—there canbe no such conjunction between the 
Product and its component Cause; as they are inseparable; 
* separability ’ consists in absence of relation ; and certainly 
the Product is never witbout relation to its component Cause; 
asthe Product comes iuto existence and is related to its 
Cause at precisely the same moment ; so that there cannot 
be conjunction between the Product and its component 
Cause. « Well, in that case, what will make the Product 
fallis the weight (of its component cause) as aided by the 
relation of Inherence (that subsists between the Cause and 
its product).” ‘Phat cannot be; as it has not been declared 
to be so, and because this theory would involve an incon- 
gruity also, That is to say, what you mean is as follows— 
«lt is true that there is no conjunction between the Pro- 
duct and its component Cause; but between them there i$ 
the relation of. Inherence ; and it would be this Inherence 
which, through the weight of the Cause, would make the 
Product fall; so that there is nothing to prove that there 
is weight iu the Product itself ".—— but this is not right; 
for in the first place it has not been declared to be so; that 
is the author of the Sätra (Kanada) has nowhere mentioned 
Inherence as a cause of action, as he has mentioned Conjunc- 
tion to be, in the Vaish2sika-Sütra—' Action in Earth is due 
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to propulsion, impact and conjunction of the conjoined ? 
(5-2-1) ;—secondly, it is not only that Inherence has not 
been so mentioned, your theory also involves an incongruity : 
Tf Inherence were the Cause of action, the Colour &c. of the 
Cause should also fall, as these also inhere in the Cause in 


the same manner as the Product does. * Well, let 
the Golan &c. also fall,—what harm does that do to 
us?" - This would scarcely be right ; as in that case, the 


weight itself should also fall; just as the Colour &c. of the 
Cause falls in the wake of the Product, the weight also of 
the Cause would fall [as the weight inheres in it in the same 
manner as the Colour does]; and when the weight falls, it 
behoves you to explain to what the fall of this weight is due ; 
as theve is no weight in the weight itself which could make 
it fall;—all which leads to the conclusion that weight does 
not fall, nor do Colour and the rest fall. * |f Colour &c. 
do not fall, then when the substance has fallen, they would 
stay in the original place; and as such these Colour &c. 
would subsist without any substance (for their substratum), 
and the thing itself would be found entirely without any 
Colour (which is absurd). If, on the other hand, Colour &c. 
do fall when the substance has fallen, Colour &c. have an 
action, (which also is absurd). If then Colour &c. do not 
either stay where they were, or fall,—then you have to 
face the dilemma of answering the question as to whether; 
when the Substance falls, its Colour &c. stay or they 


SA also fall." Doyou, (we ask), know tho 
UAR several causes that make things right or 
wrong P * We do-know ”, says the Opponent; “what is 


definitely known by means of the Instruments of Right 
Knowledge is right, and what is not so known is wrong.” In 


_ that case (we say), ib is wrong to ask the question ‘ whether 
when the substance falls, its Colour &c. stay or fall?’* This 


? The Benares edition reads Vata Tatra meta asala ; the Bib. Ind. ‘edition 
drops eufw, The latter reading is better ; as this is the formi in which the question 


. _ bas appeared on tlie preceding page. 
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was what we meant when we said—(1) that the Opponent’s 
theory involves the postulating of another weight in weight 
itself,— 2) that a substance entirely without Colour &. ig 
never seen,—and (3) that Colour &c. without a substance are 
never seen. Then again, what is meant by the phrase ‘ the thing 


falls’ is that ‘it abandons that with which it was in contact’; 
similarly the phrase ‘it moves’ means that ‘it comes ‘into . 
contact with something with which it was not in contact ’; and - 


certainly Colour &c. are, by their very nature, so constituted 
that they never either ‘abandon what they were in contact 
with’, or ‘come into contact with what they were not in contact 
with’. “Tt is not correct to say that ‘Colour &c. do not 
come into contact with what they have not been in contact 
with’ ; because whenever two substances come into contact, 
their Colours also come into contact." -It is not so; as 
it is open to doubt; thatis to say it is open to doubt whether 
the notion of ‘contact’ that we have in the case cited is 
due to the presence af actual contact (between the Colours), 
or itis due to mere non-perception of disjunction (non-contact). 
Our own view is that it is due to our not perceiving their 
disjunction ; for when one sees two substances in contact 
with each other, he fails to perceive the non-contact (or 
disjunction) between the Colours of those substances. “The 
same might be said in regard to the Substances them- 
selves.” You mean by this as follows—" Just as the 
notion of contact between two Colours is due to the non- 
perception of their disjunction, so the same notion in regard 
to two substances also may be due to th» non-perception 
of their disjunction, and not to their actual contact.” This, 
we reply, does not affect our position > as the duality of 
conceptions may be due to several causes; as a matter of 
fact, a duplicate conception (i. e.a conception under two 
distinct circumstances) is not always due to the same cause; 
for instance, though in the vase of the image of men in 
pictures, even in the absence of real fear and anger in the 
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pictures, we have the conception of their being afraid and 
angry, yet from an analogy to this, it does not follow that 
in the case of real men also weshould have the notion of 
their being afraid and angry, in the absence of real fear 
and anger in them. So that in the case under consideraticn 
also, the notion of ‘contact’ may, in one case, be due to 
actual ‘contact, and in another case to non-perception of 
disjunction. Thus itis established that Weight does not 
fall, nor do Colour &c. fall. 


` Some writers have tried to answer the Pürvapaksa argu- 


ment by explaining that the weight of the cause is absorbed 


z " ‘Var. P. 240, 


by the weight of the Product; they explain tbat, there is no 
different lowering (of scales) by the weight of the Product, a& 
the weight of the Cause is absorbed by the weight of the 
Product. 
` We think however that this is also is not right ; because, 
‘we perceive the falling of both the Product and its cause; if we 
found that when the Product falls, its cause re- 
mains in the original position, then we could 
dcus that the weight of the Cause is absorbed by the weight 
of the Product ; as a matter fact however we nevor find such. 
to be the case ; hence the said explanation cannot be right. 
Specially as if it were as is suggested, then there would be 


- * no substratum atall (for the action) ; that is to say, if the 


E 


m 


weight of tho Cause were absorbed by the weight of the Pro- 
duct, then the weight of the Cause could not give rise to an 
action in that Cause; and the result of this would be that 
when the Product falls, i$ component Cause would not fall ; 
so that the action (of falling) would be without its substratum 
. (in the shape of the Cause). 

-This same argument serves to demolish the other 
explanation, that the Weight of the Cause is destroyed 
by the weight of the Product; and to this view there 
is this further objection that there would be no possibility 
of the falling of disjoined things; that is to say, if the 
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weight of the Canse were destroyed by the weight of 
the Product, then, on the destruction (and consequent disinte- 
gration) of the Product, there could be no falling of the . 
disjoined component causes (particles) of that Product; and 
further, there would be no weight at all (in the Atoms); for 
if the weight of the component cause were destroyed by the 
weight of its Product, then there would be no weight in any 


component (atom) at all; as there is no Atom of which there `: 


has been no Froduct in the past [and the weight of each 
Product would have destroyed the weight of its component 
Atom]; so that Atoms should be entirely without weight ;—_ 
and there being no weight in the Atoms, whence could there 
be any weight in the Products of those Atoms? Thus then, 
it is found that the theory that the weight of the Cause is 
destroyed, or absorbed, by the weight of the Product, cannot - 
be regarded asa sound answer (to the Pürvapaksa argu- 
ment based upon the question why the weight of the Product 
does not vroduce a lowering of the scales different from that ' 
produced by the weight of the cause) .The really. sound 
answers are—(1) that the reason propounded by the Opponent 
is inconclusive (as explained in the Text, P. 236, L. 17), and 
(2) that there can be no discernment between the weights X 
of the" Product and its Cause (as explained in Text, P. 23%, = 
L. 4.) 


a ra nad 


From the above [refutation of the fourteen arguments of 
the Pürvapaksin in support of the view that the Composite 
is not different from the Components] it is clear that there 
are no proofs available for establishing either the non-existence — 
of the Composite [as we have proved on P. 219, Ll. 7-14], 
or its non-difference from the components [as we have proved, 
ou Pp. 219 to 240 L. 11]; hence it is not right to assert that 
** there is doubt in regard to the Composite, as it is something 


-to be proved" {as the Pürvapaksin says in the Sūtra]. 
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For theifollowing reason also it is not right to propound the 
Pürvapaksa in the form—‘ because the Composite is some- 
thing to be proved, there is doubt in regard to it” :—This 
other reason consists in non-declaration ; that is to say, no- 
where has the character of being something to be proved been 
declared to be a cause of Doubt*; so that there can be no 
Doubt in regard to a thing simply because it is something to 
be proved. 

[The Pürvapaksin, who propounded the Pérvapakga in the 
terms of the Sūtra, 2-1-83, answers the above objections |— 
« Who says that there is doubt in regard to the Composite 
< because it is something to be proved? What we mean is 
& that as il is still to be proved, there is ‘ diversity of opinion ’ 
** in regard to it, and from this ‘ diversity of opinion’ t here 
“arises Doubt. Inasmuch as the‘ diversity of opinion’ is 
« an effect of the thing being something to be proved, this 
«latter character is imposed upon the former, and hence 
« (instead of saying that ‘ there is doubt in regard to the 
** Composite because of the diversity of opinion with reference 
* to ib’) it is said that ‘there is doubt in regard to the Com- 
« posite, as it is something to be proved." 


[The answer to this is given in the following Sura. ] 


© All possible causes of Doubt having been mentioned in the Sutra 1-1-23. 


peut Diversity of Opinion’ being one of the principal causes of doubt as explained 
in Sūtra 1-1-23. : 
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[ Siddhanta. ] 


hu SüznA (34). 
^ Y» THERE WERE NO COMPOSITE, THERE WOULD BE NON-APPRE- 
HENSION OF ALL THINGS. * 
Su. 34. 
Dhasya. 


[P. 82, L. 9 to L. 8.] 


If there is no Composite, there will be non-apprehensiont 
of all things. “ What all, things t" Such things as Sub- 
stance, Quality, Action, Community, Individuality and In- 

herence. With what idea [do you say this] P"£ Well, 
as for Substance in its atomic condition, this could never 
be an object of perception, as atoms are beyond the reach of 
sense-organs ;—as for any other form of Substance,§ [this 
could only be a composite of atoms, and] no Composite sub- 
stance exists (according to the Pürvapaksin), which could 
be the object of perception ; and yet as a matter of fact, all 
these, Substance and the rest, are found to be objects of per- 
ception, || and actually apprebended as such. But if these 
were without a substratum in the form of the Composite), 
S they could not be apprehended ;—and yet there are such 
f apprehensions as—{a) * this is a jar—(®) dark in colour—(c) . 
one in number—(d) large jn size—(v) conjoined (to some- 
thing else)—( f) moving,—(g) existing and—(A) made ` 
of clay 5 and every one of these—the quality {of colour, 
( number) &c.,—is a property (of some Composite substance). 
à So that, inasmuch as we have the apprehension :of all 
these things, we conclude that there is such a thing as the 
Composite, apart from the Components. 


` 


©The Vartika proposes another interpretation—' there would be non-apprehen- 
sion by means of any Instrument of Cognition, 


t ‘Non-apprehension’ stands for all kinds of ‘phenomenon’ — Bhasyachandra. 
{The Bhasyachandra explains K riivd as‘ matra’. 
§ The reading adopted in the printed. text is not the right one ; the right reading 
is ROWTAT waa 6m as found in the feotnote, and also in the Puri Mss. 
| The right reading is ZUAMANTLAN asin the footnote, and also in the Puri 
Mss. 3 : 
A sí Though all Mes. read 37, the right reading appears to be 4 as found in one 
manuscript. 3 
Nyaya Fol. 1I. M1. 
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Vartika on S2. (54^. 
[P. 241, L. 1 to L. 18]. 


This Sara is meant to set aside the ‘doubt’ (as to the 
existence of the Composite, which the Pürvapaksin has urged 
in the preceding Sūtra). [The meaning is that) there 
would be non-apprehension of all things, if there were no 
such thing as the Composite apart from the Components. 
* How so?" As for Atoms, these never fall within the range 
of perception, because they are beyond reach of the senses, 
as has already been explained ; and as for any composite sub- 
stances (composed of these atoms), you do not admit the ex- 
istence of any such ; and solong as these are not admitted, no 
such conception as the following would be possible—(a) the 
conception of * substance ' in the form * there is a jar ',— (^ 
or the conception of * quality ' in the form * this is dark ’,— 
(f) or the conception of ‘action’ in the form ‘it moves’, 
—(y) or the conception of ‘Community’ (of Being) in the form 
fit has being (it exists)’, (h) or the conception of * individua- 
lity’ in the form ‘this is that particular form of jar which is 
called a pitcher, —l1) or the conception of ‘inherence’ in the 
form ‘in this jar colour and other qnalitiesinhere’*,—(/Jor such 
other conceptions as, ‘it is dark—one—large—conjoined— dis- 
joined—se parate—prior—posterior’, and so forth, And yet 
as a matter of fact we do have the apprehension of the entire 
phenomenon of Substance, Quality and the rest ; so that, în- 
asmuch as we have the apprehension of all these things, we 
conclude that there is such a thing as the Composite apart from 
the components. (Bhasya, P. 82; ll. 7-8). 


Or [the Sutra being interpreted in a diferent manner) 
the phrase ‘ survagrahana’ may be explained as sarvuik pra- 
manaih agrahaņam, ‘ non-apprehension by means of all 


o ¢ [nherence ' is referred to in the Bhisya asin the conception ‘ this is made of 
clay, clay heing the inherent oz Coustituent cause of the jar. 


Nyaya Vol, II. 172. 
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Instrumeuts of Cognition.’ S iior ts ihai” Well, 
(u) as regards Perception, it has for its object only such 
things as are preseut and are possessed of magnitude ; 
that alone which is present and “is possessed of magni- 
tude. can be perceived by means of the external orgaus ; so 
that if you deny the existence of such composite sub- 
stances as the Jar and the like (which alone are possessed of 
magnitude}, there can be no object for Perception by means 
ofthe external organs;—(b} where there is no Perception, 
there van be no Inference, or other forms of Cognition [as 
everyone of these depends, directly or indirectly, upon Percep- 
.tion]. In this manner there would be a cessation of all In- 
struments of Cognition. Aud yet as a matter of fact 
things are actually approheuded by means of Perception and 
the other Instruments of Cognition. So that from the 
fact of there being apprehevsion by means of all Iustruments 
of Cognition, we conclude that there is such a thing as 
the Composite. 


. This sutra is meant to point out an incongruity involved in 
the non-acceptance of the Composite; the sense being that 
the thegry involves this total incongruity that it puts an end 
to all universally known conceptious.* 


* The Vartika here explains in what way what is urged in the Sütra affects the 
position of the Pürvapaksa. Even those (Idealists) who donot admit the existence of 
things, like Quality, Action etc., do admit the existence of the Idea or Conception of 
such things ; and asa matter of fact all men—learned and unlearned—have the con- 
ception of Quality, Action, Substance, etc. Hence any absolute denial of these cannut 
be right. That such a thiug as the Composite Substance is directly perceptible, we 
have already shown under the section of ‘Perception’; and the Vartika has also set 
aside the arguments agaiust the existence of the Composite. So that there being no valid 
arguments to the contrary, we cannot rightly deny the Composite, which is actually 
perceived as the substratum of Quality, Action etc.—such is the purport of the Sütra.— 
Tatparya. 


> 


On this the Parishuddhi remarke—The Sätra is intended to show that in support 
of the view that there is such a thing as the Composite, we have the evidence of direct 
Perception; and instead of mentioning this fact: directly, the Sütra has recourse to 
the method of indicating the incongruity involved in the opposite view. 


Nyüya Vol. LL i03. 
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Sutra (25) and Bhasya. 
[P. 82, L. 19 to P, 83, L. 8:] 


ALSO AS THERE FS POSSIBILITY OF HOLDING AND 
DRAWING,— 


the Composile is something actually* different from the 
components. 


[The Opponent objects to the reasoning as follows]—'* As, 
“a matter of fact, the Holding and Drawing are due to adhe- ` 
“ sion, —this adhesion being a particular quality ` 
‘(of the components themselves) which is con- 
“comitant with (their) conjunction, and which is produced 
“by viscidity and fluidity, through the contact of water, in 
“the unbaked jar, and through the contact of fire in the 
“baked jar. ff these two (Holding and Drawing) were 
* due to the (fact of the thing being a) Composite, then 
“ they could be perceived even in such things as a heo p of dust 
“ (which cannot be either he/d or drawn, simply because there 
“is no adhesion among the dust-particles); and they could 
“ not be possible in the case of several things, like the straw, L 
“stone and wood, packed up together by means of lac,— 
"where the packed’ up bundle does not become a new sub- 
stance (different from the component wood etc.) [So that the 
“ case of this bundle is not analogous to that of the Jar com- 


9 This Siitrais an answer to the view that the conception of ‘composite’ ie 
- illusory. ‘ Bhata’ denotes actuality — Bhasyachandra. 


Bha. P. 83. 


t This completes the sentence of the Satra, and according to the Vartika ia 
implied by the particle W in the Sūtra ; the whole sentence being—' The RES 
must be something different, because there is possibility of its being beld and drawn.’ 
The Parishuddki remarks that in the forin in which the Probans—possibility of drawing 
and holding —is put forward, itis oue that does not subsist in the Subject, * Composite’; 
the proper probans should be ACM HUTTETT, ‘because it is possessed of the capability 
of being held and drawn’, This same difficulty is avoided by the Tatparya by formulat- 
ing the reasoning in the xegative form—'The Jar and other things that we see, which are 
suspected to be mere conglomerations of atoms, cannot be non-composites,—because, 
if they were so there would be no possibility of their being held and drawn,—as we find 
that whatever is non-composite, like Cognition, is never held and drawn,— while Jar 
and such other thingsare always capable of being held and drawn,—hence these 

latter cannot be non-composites/ 


—  Nyaya Vol, II. 174. 
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posed of atoms, which is held to be somethiug different 
66 fp 1 

y from the component atoms ; and vet the said bundle of wood 
[12PN S m = G vA . 

eto 1s capable of being held and drawn; simply because 
* there is adhesion due to the lac) e 
Vartika on Su, 95. i 


[P. 241, L. 20 to P. 243, L. 1.] 


t As there are holding and drawing—the Composite is & 
differ ent substance’,—this conclusion is indicated by the — 
Bee a particle eke ’ in the Sufra. What is this 
i Holding? A thing is said to be held when one 
part of it is caught and it is restrained from moving to another 
place; that is to say, when a man catches hold of a part of à 


5 Thus by the two examples of Dust- Heap aud Straw wood-bundle, it is shown that 
what is invariably concomitant with Holding is adhesion, and not Composite-character. 
For saufamifcd some Mss. read sarana. 


Itis noteworthy that the Bhasya contents itself with this Pürvapaksa argument, 


Ny and does not supply the answer to it. It would appear, from this, that the objec- 
" tion has the acceptance of the Bhàsya-kàra. Vachaspati Misra says that this gta, 
P objection to the reasoning of the Sutra, is qcwd4,from ihe standpoint of the 


Opponent; but in that case the answer should have been given; as it has been 
given inthe Vartika. The Bhasyachandra explains that the Pupil, upon hearing 
the aforesaid reasonings of the opponent, puts the question embodied in the nest 
sentence of,the Bhasya as to what answer should be given to these arguments of the 
opponent. Then comes the answer from the stand-point of the Siddhantin. (See 
below, P. 178 L. 5 et. seg.) 


lt is well worth considering whether or not we cao, in some way, interpret the 
Bhasya as putting forward an argument in support of the Siddhàánta view. We have 
a cluo tothis in the reading of some Mss, which read Saang for aaga 
(P. 83, L. 2). Accepting this reading we can translate the whole passage in the 
following manner, and thus make it an argument in support of the Siddhanta— 
YS Holding and Drawing are always found to be due to massivencas ; this masaiveness 18 
7!" a distinct quality concomitant with the conjunction, which is produced by viscidity 
and fluidity, through contact of water, in the unbaked jar, and through contact of 
fire, in the baked jar ; if Holding and Drawing were due to the components themselves 
(and uot to a massive substauce coinposed of them), then they would be possible 
in the Dust-heap also (where the component dust-particles are present, even though 
there is no massive substance) ; and would not be possible in the case of straw-stone 
y^ -and-wood bundled together with lac ;asin this caso (even though there is a massive 
substance) there i8 no component [the several heterogeneous substances not constitut- 

ing one homogeneous whole, and as such not entitled to the name ‘ component '.] 
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composite substance, he catches the substance itself, and on 
account of this catching, the substance is restrained from 
moving to another place;—this is what constitutes its ‘Hold- 
ing’, ‘Drawing’ is that when, on one part of the thing 
being caught, the thing itself is made to move to another 
place. “From where do you get these meanings of the 
terms Holding and Drawing?" We get at them from the 
ordinary usage of men; as a matter of fact people einploy 
these terms in the sense explained above, 

These two, Holdivg «nd Drawing, prove the existence of 
the Composite. “ How so?" For the simple reason that 
these are never found either in auy admittedly non-corm posite 
substance (like Akasha), or in apy. purely component subs- 
tance (like Atoms, which are always component, and never 
composite); as a matter of faet, Holding and Drawing are 
never found in any hon-composite or purely component subs- 
tance; and yet they are found (in several substances); from 
which it follows that they must belong to Composite subs- 
tances [as Substances must be either composite or component 
or non-composite ; so that when the said phenomena. are real 
and are not found in the last two, they mast belong to the first.] 

Iu the Bhasya, the Pürvapaksin has put forward the 
following argument— Holding aud Drawing are due to 
adhesion, and not to the Composite character of the substance, 
--because they are not found in the Dust-heap, while they 
are found in the straw-stone-wood packed together in 
lac.” This argument however has no force against us; as 
we do not put any restriction ; that is to say, we do not say 
that in every Composite there must be. * holding? and *draw- 
ing'; all that we say is that * holding * aad < drawing do 
not appear apart from Composites ; and certainly there is no 
incongruity in this Statement; for as a matter of fact, it is 
ouly in Composites that we find ‘holding’ and ‘drawing’; 

even in the case of the sitaw-stone-wuod packed together 
in lac, wherein we do find ‘holding’ and ‘drawing’, each and 
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every one of these (even singly) is a Composile; this case 
¢ would have been incompatible with our statement, only if 
each of these were either non-compasite (like Akasha) or mere 
components (like atoms). Then again, when you assert 
that * Drawing’ and * Holding’ are due to ‘adhesion’, and 
not to the ‘composite’ character of the thing,—we cannot 
accept this; as there is no special reason to show that, Draw- 
ing aud Holding are due to adhesion, and not to composite 
character ; in fact you yourself do not put forward any such 
special reason. * Further, it behoves you to explain why 
there is no ‘adhesion’ in the case of the Heap of Dust, 
[which isas much a conglomeration of substances as the straw- - 
stone-wood bundle | :— Whatever may be your reason for there 
being no ‘adhesion’ in the Dust-Heap, that same will be our 
reason for there being no ‘ Holding and Drawing’ in it, even 
though it is as much a composite (as any other substance).t 


; '* What is that reason ?”’ Well,it has already been ex- 
i. plained (by the Opponent himself) that the reason lies in the 
- fact that while the substance should be capable of being held 


by one part, there should be a particular kind of rela- 
tionship (due to Viscidity and Fluidity, among the compo- 
nents of the Substance). And as this is not present in such 
things as the Dust-heap (where there is neither capability 
of being held by a part, nor the said particular relationship 
among the Dust-particles), there are no * Hold- 


Var : P. 243. . z - o 
ing’ and * Drawing’ in them [just as for the 


the same reason there is no * adhesion’ also in them]. ' 
ciclo See ee quse wen ee eee 

* Such a special reason would be posaible only if Holding and Drawing had ever 
been found either in Ak@sha and such other admittedly non-composite substances, or 
in such purely component substances as Atoms; but they are never found to appear 
in either of such substances ; hence no reason is possible.—Tà (parya- 

+ The Opponent has urged that when the Dust-heap is as much a composite as 
the Jar, why is there no * Holding and Drawing’ in it, just as there is in the Jar. This 
ig now met by the counter-question— When the Dust-heap is as much a conglomer- 

t ation of things as the bundle of straw, stone and wood, why is there no ‘adhesion’ 
in it, just as there is in the latter ? 
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The reason given in this Sutra is a negative one; [the 
affirmative reason comes in the next Sutra]. 
Bhasya on Su. (36). 
[ P. 83, L. 4 to P. 86, L. 16]. 


Question,— The man who denies the Composite, and, with 
a view to avoid the contingency of Perception becoming 
impossible, holds that what is perceived is the conglomeration 
or mass of Atoms,—what is there to urge against such a 


man P"* 


Answert— Such a person should be asked to explain what 
is the object of the unitary conception that we have in the 
idea of ‘one thing’; the question pub to him being in the 
form—does the Unitary Conception referto (i.e. apprehena) a 
non-diverse (single) thing, or to diverse (several) things ? If 
it be said to refer to a non-dwerse thing, then, this view 
would admit the non-diverse thing to be something different 
(from the components, which are diverse) ; so that what we 
call the ‘composite’ would be duly established ;—if, on the 
other hand, it be held to refer to diverse things (the many 
components), then, it would be a case of many things (Atoms) 
being perceived as on^, which would be an absurdity (a case 
of pure misconception); as we never come across any such 
(right) notion as that of ‘one’ in regard to the many. 


Sutra (96). 


[In ANSWER TO WHAT HAS BEEN JUST URGED BY TAB 
SippHANTIN, THE PORVAPAKSIN MIGHT URGE THAT] “1HB 
SAID CONCEPTION (OF *ONE'1N REGARD TO THE Many) 
WOULD BE SIMILAR TO THE NOTION THAT WE HAVE IN REGARD 
TO SUCH (COLLECTIVE) THINGS AS THE ‘ARMY’ AND THE 
* FOREST '" ;—BUT EVEN SO THE CONCEPTION WOULD NOT 
BE POSSIBLE ; AS ATOMS ARE BEYOND THE REACH OF THE 
SENSES— (Sü. 36). 


(Says the Pzreapaksiu]—'' In the case ofthe ‘Army j 
and the ‘ Forest’ it is found that when, on account of remote- 
ness, the distinctness (and diversity) of the component 
factors is not perceived, the conception of their being ‘ one ’ 


* This question is addressed by the Pupil who has heard the above arguments on 
behalf of the Pürvapaksa and is anxious tolearn how to meet them. 


+ The Teacher teaches the following answer. 


Nyüya Vol. IT. 178. 
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becomes possible ; analogously, many Atoms being massed 
together, when their distinctness (and diversity) fail-to be 
perceived, the notion of these being ‘one’ would be possible.” 

But in the case of the * Army’ and the * Forest’ what 
actually happens is that the diversity of the component 
factors of these is such as is ordinarily perceptible, but it 
fails to be perceived on account of an extraneous cause im the 
shape of remoteness ;—similarly when there are several trees, 
the particular species to which each belongs—such as, 
‘Palasha’, ‘ Khadirw &c.—is such as is ordinarily perceptible,* 
but it fails to be perceived on account of remoteness ;—simi- 
larly againu in the case of such things as have their (diverse) 
motions ordinarily perceptible, the (diverse) motion fails to be 
perceived on account of remoteness, and in all these cases 
what happens is that the (diverse component) things them- 
selves are perceived, but their diversity fails to be per- 
ceived on account of remoteness, which (non-perception 
of diversity) makes it possible for the notion of ‘one’ to 
appear in regard to tLem, in a secondary (indirect, figurative) 
sense. "The caseof Atoms is entirely different ;—in regard 
to these it is not true.that their diversity is ordinarily percep- 
tible; so thatit cannot be said that the figurative notion of ‘one’ 
becomes possible when, for some reason, the said diversity 
fails to be perceived ;—this cannot be said, for the 
simple reason that Atoms are ‘beyond the reach of senses' 
(and hence their diversity caunot be said to be ordinarily 

| perceptible). 2 ao 

Further {the Opponent is not quite right in citing the case 
of the ‘ Army’ and the ‘Forest’, for] what is being discussed 
(by us) is just this—whether or not the unitary conception 
refers to the ‘mass of small particles’; and the ‘ Army ’and the 
* Forest? also are just such ‘ mass of small particles’ [so that 
these are as much open to discussion as any other Composite]; 
and certainly it is not right to put forward as an example 
(in proof of a Proposition) something that is itself open to 
discussion ; as such a thing is in the same position as what 
is meant to be proved (by the citing of that example): 


E The printed text reads ‘agrihyamaua’; the MSS. do not show die" a 5 and in 
the sentence preceding and following this, we have * grihyamüna ' ; the Vartika also 
explains the term as ‘ upalubhyamanajatinam '^. The translation has for these reasons 
adopted the reading without ‘a.’ 4 

+ What the Bka@sya means is that no corroborative example can be available for the 
the ‘compositeness’ of all things; so that for hin: every 


Nyaya Fol. IT. 179. 


Opponent who denies 
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It might be argued that what has been put forward is what 
is actually seen (by all parties).— But even so 
it would not be right; as what is being dis- 
eussed is just what exactly forms the object of the ‘seeing’ or 
* perception ’.* ‘That is to say, the Opponent might argue 
as follows: “ It is a-fact actually perceived that in the case | 
of the * Army’ aud the * Forest ’, the distinction among 
the component parts not being perceived, the parts come 
to be looked as non-different,—which gives rise to the idea 
of these being ‘one’; and certainly what is actually 
perceived cannot. be denied. ” But this is nob quite 
right; what forms the object of perception is just what 
is being discussed fand has still got to the ascertained]; 
the precise object of percepiion is what is being discussed, 
the point at issue being the notion of * unity’ that is actually 
perceived ; has this notion for its object only the ‘mass of 
small particles’, or something different from the particles ? 
so that (the exact object of Perception being still open to 
doubt), no fact of Perception could establish a conclusion one 
way or the other, In fact, inasmuch as the ‘small particles’ 
or * Atoms’ are muni, i there does arise an idea of * unity ' 
in regard to them, by reason of their distinctness not being 
perceived, and hence their being regarded as non-different,— 
such an idea must be regarded as being a notion of something 
(the many atoms) as what itis nob (i. e. ome), just like the 
notion of the Post as a Man, [and as such, it must be a 


Bha. P. 84. 


clearly wrong cognition, a misconception] t “What if it 
Js P" Well, inasmuch as the notion of something as what 


it isnot must be dependent upon an original prototype, 
the appearance of such a notion establishes the existence 
of sucha prototype; and the basis of a misconception 
can consist only of true conceplion; so that the concep- 


-tion of the many as one proves the reality of the con- 


ception of the really ome as one, which proves the existence 
of a really single object, apart from its many components]. 


R ISE a 
conceivable thing has its nature and constitution entering into the subject of his 


reasoning ; his Proposition being that “all things iu the world are mere masses of 
imperceptible small particles." When ‘all things’ enterinto this Proposition, either 
no corroborative instance is available ; or if any were cited, such citing would be clear- 
ly wrong. —Tatparya. 


© The rightreadingis THATTTPE:, as found in Puri A , and in the Bhasyachandra, 
and several other manuscripts. - 


} The full-stop after EWHin the printed text should be dropped, 
Nyaya Vol. IT. 180. 
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“But what is the Prototype for the conception of the Post 
as Man?" ‘This Prototype consists in the conception of 
the real Man as Man; it is only when there is such a 
conception that a conception of ‘Man’ can arise in regard 
to the Post from the perception of certain points of similarity 
(between the real Han and Posti. Similarly it is only if 
there were a true conception of what is really one as ‘one’, 
that there could arise the conception of ‘one’ in regard to 
the many atoms, from the perception of certain points of 
similarity * (between the many Atoms and what is really 
fone’). But inasmuch as there is no possibility (for the 
opponent of any frue conception (of unity) arising in regard 
to anything,—as there is nothing according to the Opponent 
that is really apprehended as ove;—it follows that the idea 
of non-difference (unity), embodied in the unitary conception 
really arises in regard toa thing that is really non-diverse 
in its character. 

* Wiiat forms the necessary Prototype is the notion of 
non-diversity (i. e. unity) that we have in the case of things 
perceived by other sense-orgaus." 

This also willnot be right; as until special reasons 
are put forward, the mere citing of an example cannot 
establish avy conclusion, What the Opponent means is as 
follows—- In the case of the object preceived by the other 
orgaus—e. g. Sound, perceived by the auditory organ— we 
find that there is unitary conception in regard to Sounds 
which ave non-diverse in character (even according to us) f; 
—and this unitary conception would be the Prototype of 
the unitary couception in regard to the many (atoms, for 108- 
tance). But oven so, the mere citing of au example would 
not lead to any definite conclusion; tor the simple reason 
that no special reason is adduced (in support of the concln- 
sion. That is to say, the question being—the unitary 
couception that there is in regard to the massed atoms, 1s 
this a conception of something as what 1b 15 not, hke the 
conception of Post as ‘ Man’? or is the actual state of things” 
really as represented by the conception, and hence the 


Ə The correct reading is not sri, but grareg as found in all Mss, aud also in the 
Bhasyachandra. 

T According to the Pürvapaksin, all souudsare one and the same aud hence 
conceived of as oue. This isa case of really non diverse things conceived as spe 
true unitary conception, which will supply the Prototype for the USS SCS 


in regard to the diverse atoms. 
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conception is of something as what it actually is, like the 
notion of ‘one Sound’ in regard to Sound which is really 
one?—until special reasons are adduced (in support of one 
view or the other), mere Examples only tend to accentuate 
the uncertainty. Further, as a matter of fact, the Odour 
(Sound and the rest), which are ‘things perceived by other 
sense-organs’ adduced as examples by the Opponent, also 
are mere musses or aggregates of (diverse) things, like the 
jar, and as such cannot form correct examples (of unitary 
conception in regard to non-diverse things). " 


The (well known) conceptions of (A) magnitude’, (B) con- 
junction, (C) motion, and (D) class (community) should also 
be urged against the person who denies the ‘ composite’; as 
what has been urged in connection with unitary conception 
is applicable to these conceptions also. t 


{The unitary conception (whenever it arises), must be 
regarded as arising in connection with what is really one, being 
the conception of something as what it really is ; the special 
reason for this consisting in the fact that the said conception 
3s co-eXtensive withthe conception of magnitude. As a matter 
of fact, the two conceptions— this is one’ and ‘this i9 
ee Eee 


9» The Vaishasikas hold that Sound is produced, not only from Akasha, but also 
from such conglomerations of material substances as the Cloth for instance. So 
that according to them, Sound is only a conglomeration of diverse things. Thus 
the notion of ‘one’ in regard to them cannot be correct, and unitary conception 
in regard to Sound cannot be the prototype of such conception in regard to the mary 
atoms. According to the Naiyayika also, unity, which is a quality, cannot belong 
to Sound, which itself is a quality ; as no quality can subsist in a quality. So that 
according to both parties the unitary conception in regard to Sound is as ‘secondary 
or ‘indirect’ as that in regard to the Atoms.—TGtparya. 


The Parishuddhi adds-—The notion of ‘number’, wherever and whenever it 
appears, is regarded as true when it is not sublated by any subsequent conception ; 
and when it is found to be so sublated, itis regarded as wrong. According to this prin- 
ciple the notion of “one” in regard toSound,asalso in regard to Atoms, must be 
wrong ; as in both cases, there is the subsequent notion that they are many, not one. 


+Ifyou douot admit the ‘composite’ thing, you cannot account for such notions 

as (a)—' this thing is large’, (5) *thisis in contact with that’, (c) ‘ the horse (the indi- 

vidual animal that belongs to the community * Horse) (d) is running’. As noneof 

these could ever appear in regard to mere Atoms, which are imperceptible. -,Vartika. 

+ This anticipates the following questiou—“ According to you also, how do you 

account for the notion of unity in connection with the many trees—there being, as 
H 


you say, no special reason iu favour of one view or the other?” 
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large'— pertaining to the same object, become co-exlensive 5 
and from this it is known that ‘that which is large is one’ 
« But the ‘conception of magnitude" consists only in the 
cognising of a certain peculiarity in the mass of dtoms .”*— 
[The answer to this is as follows]— Phe said 


. *conception of magnitude’, appearing in regard 
to Atoms which iby their very nature) have no magnitude, 
will only be a conception of something as whatit is not (1. e. 
a wrong conception). «What if it be?" Well, the (wrong) 
conception of something as what itis not must be dependent 
upon a prototype; so that the existence of the prototype 
becomes established ; which means that there must be a right 
conception of ‘magnitude’ in regard to something really 
possessed of magnitude [which conception alone could be 
the prototype of the wrong conception of magnitude in regard 
to Atoms, which have no magnitude]. [And this proves 


that there must be some such substance as 18 really possessed 
of magnitude, and all the world does not consist of mere 
atoms). ‘* With regard to Sound we have the conception of 
of ‘small’ and ‘large’, and this conception of both * smaliness’ 
and ‘magnitude’ (appearing iu regard to the same thing, 
Sound) would be the prototype of the notion of ‘magnitude 

in regard to the small Atoms”. That caunot be ; as the said 
conceptions (in regard to Sound) apprehend (i. e. pertain to) 


only fi 


Bha. P. 85. 


‘rintness and loudness, for the simple reason that they do 
not pre-suppose the ascertainment of the exact dimension or 
extent of the Sound, as is done in the case of similar concep- 
tions in regard to substances. That is to say, whea one. 
speaks of Sound as being ‘small’, what is meant 1S that 16 18 
weak, faint; and when one speaks of Sound being * large 
what is meant is that ib is powerful, lond; —and the reason 
why this must be the meaning lies in the fact that the said 
conceptions do not pre-suppose the definite cognition of the 
exact extent or dimension of the Soun ; for instance, when 
one conceives of the Sound as ‘large’, he does not have the 
idea thab the Sound estends so far,—the idea that he has 1n 
the case of (the conception of the largeness of) such things as 
the Badara, the Amalaka and the Bilva fruits (whose exact 
sizes are known). 


Plea a C Ku LE SS 
ə : And it is pot a particular kind of Dimension '— Bhasyachandra. : 
+The Tátparya remarks that the cognition of the exact extent of a thing is pos- 

sible only when the size or dimension of that thing is perceptible. And certainly this 

is not possible in the case of either Sound or Atoms. : 
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The conception ‘these two (visible) things are in 
contact’ involves the cognition of contact having the 
same substratum as Duality [i.e. it implies the coguition 
of the contact of two things, which proves that these 
two things must be composites, and mot mere «fows].* 
“ But the substratum of Contact consists of the two masses 
(of component atoms, and not of com posite substances) 
Now, what is this * Mass °?—“'lhe Muss is either (a) the 
‘ prapti ' combination, of several (components), —or (b) the 
manifold combinations of a single substance. F | {As 
regards] (a) what we would urge is that, Buone is no 
cognition of the contact as subsisting in com'inations ; 
as a matter of fact, when one has the Conception 
‘these two things are in contact’, he has no idea of two 
‘combinations? being in contact. T (b) “In that case 


9 The Bhasyachandra formulates the argument thus ;—* The conceptions of 
“these two’, must be right, because it is co-extensive with the notiou ot ‘these are in 
contact ,’—that which is not so co extensive is not right notion—as the notion of 
“two moons. ? 


T This passage of the BAZsya is not quite in keeping with what we find in 
the Vartika, The two alternatives as put in the Vartika are—(a) Amea arg: 
(which is the same as in the Bhasya) and (b) ssstss: wget; in the Bhás3ya, we 
should have something corresponding to the fatter j—uow from what follows iu the 
Bhasya, later on inl. 13, it is clear that the second alternative meant by the Bhagya is 
that the Jass is SISUBSEW:—j. €, simply the group of several components ; and 
this is just what the second alternative is represented in the Vartika. The 
Bhasyachandra however explains this term as 33327: wie: The only way in 
which the present passage of the B^àsya can be construed to afford the two alterna- 
tives of the Vartika is as follows—&rsd «gara; i (a) Tamer or (D) BART aT I 
alteruative—which statement of the 
Opponent ends with Wa,—:o which the Siddhantin replies with WAT STA &c. &c. 
That such are the two alternatives is shown also by the Bhasya, P.79, L 7. 
But, in this vous:ruetion, a new difficulty presents itself : The words in which the 
Opponent accepts the first alternative are read in the printed text, as also in all Mss., 
as mifstmed sgzia:, while according to the explanation. we bave provided, they 
should be atia Amea SS, which is the first alternative suggested by the Sid- 
dhantin, ‘and which the Oppouent accepts. 


We have however translated the passage in accordance with the 


explanation provi- 
ded by the Bhésyachandra ; and thoug’ 


h this is not quite in keeping with the Vartika, 


itis the only sense that can be deduced from the words of the Bhisya as they stand. 


Į If the Mass is only the ‘combination of particles,’ then, when one cognises 
lwo masses in contact, he should have the notion sf two * coinbinat 


ions ' beiug iu con- 
tact. Asa matter of fact however, no one has auy 


suc" notion. 
In Bhésya, l. 11, the stop after SET ^ should be removed ; 


the construction 
being Mea TAIAT; wre; SIRTE | 
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we shall define Mass as the manifold combinations (of a single 
substance). 'l'his also cannot be accepted ; as the contact 
is ccgnised as subsisting in the same subtratum with Dua- 
lity ; when we have the conception— these two things are 
in contact, we do not cognise the contact as subsisting in any 
manifold combinations of things. [The cogaition being of the 
contact as subsisting in two things]. These two things could 
not be in the shape of ‘two Atoms’, as mo perception of 
* (wo atoms ? is possible (atoms being entirely imperceptible). 
From all this the conclusion is that what forms the substra- 
tum of the contact are two such substances as are possessed 
of magnitude and form the substratum of Duality. (i. e, two 
large substances, not many small atoms). : 


« As a matter of fact, Conjunction is only proximity 
eulminating in impact ; it is not something different (from the 
objects that are in contact).” This is not true ; as Conjunction 
does actually serve to produce (in things) something entirely 
different (from those things); for instance, Conjunctionis,found 
to be the cause (productive) of sound (when the contact of the 
stick with thedrum makes the drum sound), of colour (when the 
contact of the Jar with fire produces red colour in the Jar), 
and of motion (when the contact with the groand of the ball 
thrown down makes the ball rebound) ;—and unless an en- 
tively distinot quality (in the shape of Conjunction) appeared 
in the two things (in contact), it could not be possible to 
ascertain what is the cause of the appearance of the said sound, 
colour and motion ;—frow all this it follows that Conjunction 
is a quality, distinc (from the conjoined things); and it is 
also directly perceived as such*. (Iu common parlance) we 
have the denial also (of Conjunction);—for 
instance, when we say— the. Teacher is with 
the earing,and the Pupil is without the ear-ring > (where 
the former phrase affirms and the latter denies the con- 
junetion of the Ring) [and what is thus denied must be 
something different from the Pupil’s ear and the Ring |; 
if a distinct quality (other than the two things) were 
not the object o£ the conception of ‘Conjunetion’, then the 
said denial wust pertain to something else ; and in that case 
it behoves you to explain what it is that is denied (by the 
phrase ‘the pupil is without the ear-ring’); that is to say, 
you should explain what is that something else (other than 


ee 


P. 86. 


9 Pratyaya stands For pratyaksa says Bhàsyachasdra. 
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a distinct quality in the shape of Conjunction *) which you 
recognise in another case, where two things are in contact, 


and which is denied by the phrase in question (° the pupil is 
without the ear-ring?) [And as a matter of fact no snch 


explanatien is possible]. * 


[Thus then, Conjunction being a quality, distinct from 
the objects in contact] whenever Conjunction is perceived, 
it is perceived as subsisting in two large substances (and 
never in atoms); so that it can never be regarded as subsist- 
ing in Atoms [all which goes to prove the existence of the 
Composites as the substratum of Conjunetion]. 


Lastly, (to be consistent) you have to deny the exis- 
tence of ‘Classes’ or ‘ Communities’, which form the 
basist of all comprehensive or inclusive conceptions; but 
if these were denied, you could not have such limita- 
tion to cognitions as we have [in the shape of the restriction 
of the conception of *horse' to only particular individual 
animals, and not to others ; this restriction being possible only 
by the fact of those animals alone belonging to the Commu- 
nity * Horse °]. 


[The existence of Communities being thus undeniable] In- 
asmuch as no Community could be manifested (or perceived) 
without a substratum, it is necessary to explain what that 
substratum is. If it be held that—‘ what forms the said sub- 
stratum is only the Atoms arranged or grouped in a certain 
manner (and not any Composite substance) ',—it behoves you 
to explain whether the Atom to which the capability (to 
manifest the Community) belongs is itself in contact (with 
the perceiving organ).or not ; that is to say, when a particular 
Community is cognised, is it, or is it not, cognised as subsist- 
ing in Atom — groups that are themselves in contact with the 
perceiving organ? If it be held that it is cognised as subsisting 
(and perceived) in the unperceived atoms,—then it would be 
possible to perceive even such atoms as are hidden from view ; 
that is to say, it would be possible to perceive the Community 
as subsisting in atoms hidden from view. If, on the other 


* [f Conjunction were non-different from the conjuncts, then we would have 
such expressions as HWAYT— AFSL At — Bhasyachandra. 

+ The Bhasya uses the term ‘linga ’, which the Vartika explains as ‘nximitta’, 
basis, The Tatparya however explains it as * probans ’ ; by which the passage would 
mean that the existence of classes isproved by comprehensive cognitions. 
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hand, it be held that the Community is perceived as subsist- 
ing in the perceived atoms, then it could not be manifested 
in the inner aud back parts (of the thing), which (not 
being contact with the perceiving organ) are nol perceived. 


(and this would be absurd). * But there would be 
manifestation of the Community in that much of the thing 
as is perceived." In that case only that much of the Atom 


would be the substratum (of the Community) ; and it would 
come to this that the substratum of the Community is only 
that much of the Atom as is perceived and in which that 
Community is cognised. And this would mean that when a 
certain mass of atoms is perceived, there is a diversity of 
things in it [that much which is perceived being one and that 
which is not perceived being another]! That is to say, 
when a certain mass of atoms in the shape of a Tree is per- 
ceived, there is perceived a plurality of trees—each of those 
portions of the Mass wherein the community ‘ Tree? is per- 
ceived would be a distinct Tree ! [which is absurd]. 


From all this we conclude that what serves to manifest 
a particular community is some such entirely distinct 
substance as subsists in the conglomerated Atoms; and 
this distinct substance is the Composite (as something different 
from the component atoms). 


Thus has Perception been examined. 


— 


Vürtika on Su. (36). 
[ P. 243, L. 1. to P. 252, L. 13].  — 

Now with a view to formulate the reasoning proving 
the existence of the Composite, the Bhasya starts with a 
question (P. 84, L. 4, et seq.)—' The man who denies the Com- 
posite, and with « view to avoid the contingency of Perception 
becoming impossible (in that case) holds that what is perceived 
is the § mass of atoms > — what is there to urge against such a 
man ?’—And the answer to this question is—Such a person 
should be asked to explain what is the object of Unitary Gon- 
ception. That is, he should be asked—The conception that 
we have in the form ‘this is one substance > does it pertain 
to several (diverse) things or toa non-diverse thing? If it 
bo said that it pertains to diverse things,—then the answer 

Nyaya Vol. IT. 187. 
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would be that this is wrong ; foras a matter of fact, unitary 
conception is never actually found to appear in regard to 
several (diverse) things; and (even if it were found to so 
appear) the idea of ‘one ' in connection with several things 
could not but be wrong. If, on the other hand, it be said 
that unitary conception pertains to a non-diverse thing,— 
then in that case our answer would be that that (nou-diverse 
thing), which forms the object of the said conception, is the 
Composite. Then again, the conceptions of ‘one’ and of 
‘many’ must pertain to different objects,—because each 
is possessed of clearly distinctive characters—just like the 
conceptions of colour and other things ; or (we may put the 
reasoning in another form)—the conception of one and of 
many must pertain to different objects, —because while the 
former pertains to an object in the aggregated form, the 
latter pertains to non-aggregated (disintegrated) things,— 
for instance; the former is referred to simply as ‘this’, while 
the latter is referred to as ‘ this and this’. 

In answer to the above (from the standpoint of the 
Siddhantin), the Pürvapaksin says—“ The said conception 
of ‘oue’ in regard to the ‘many’ would be similar to the 
notion that wz have in regard to such collective things as the 
* Army’ and the * Forest?” (Sutra). This can only mean 
as follows :—“ As a matter of fact, even in cases where 
there is no diversity in the things themselves, yet thero 
is a difference in our conception of them, it is found that 
there is this distinction present that while one thing is 
single the other is diverse ; for instance, the conception of 
the*army'is different from the conceptions of the * ele- 
phants &c.’ (constituting the army),—similarly the concep- 


* Though both editions read saat, it isclear that the sense demanda ufa. If 
weretain the former reading the only meaning that can be assigned to the phrase 
—wsafa 4 WRIAANe would be—‘the army is one and so is the elephant in it, so 
that the usual distinction of the composite being oue and the components many is 
absent.’ But thia will not be quite in keeping with what follows, or with the context. 
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tions of the * Khadira and other trees’ (constituting the 
Forest) are different from the conception of the * Forest' 
itself ; and yet either the Army or the Forest is not different 
from its constituent factors.* Hence the reason that the 
Siddhüntiu has put forward is not a valid reason, being, as 
it is, not universally truep.” 


Tf this portion of the Szfra (emanating from the Pūrva- 
paksin) is meant to be a reasoning (against the Siddhanfa), 
then it is incoherent, as it only states an example (and does 
not propound any reason) If, on the other hand, (by the 
citing of the instance) it is intended to show that the reason- 

„ing put forward by the Sigdhantin is not valid (not necessari- 
ly leading to the conclusion) [1.e. if the Parvapaksa argument 
means that * even though the Army is conceived of as one 
and the elephants &c. as many, yet they are not different” ],— 
then, in that case, what is urged is something not admitted 
at all; for who is there who holds the view that the * Army ' 
and the ‘ Forest’ are not different (from their constituent 
factors){ ?—In fact we have already explained that such 
(collective) things as the Army and the Forest are entirely 
different from their constituents. Even granting that there 
is a notion of non-difference between the Forest and its 
constituents, it is not right to urge this (as proving absolute 
non- ferenco: for such a notion can be due to several causes : 


? kate of the Bib. Ind, Edition is a misreading for syuteqew ? , Which is 
fouud in the Benares edition. 


+ The argument propounded by tlie Siddhautin (iu the Vartika) is— the conception 
of one andthe conception of many must refer to distinct objects, because while the former 
pertains to an aggregated thing, the latter pertains to distintegraged things &c. &e.' ; 
aud this reason is not universally true ; forin the case of the Forest it is found that 
even though the conception of the Forest pertains to the singleaggregated form, and 
that of the khadira &«. pertains to the trees undividually, in the uon- aggregated form,— 
yet the two things— Forest and Trees—are not different from one another, So the 
reason put forward does not necessarily lead tothe conclusion. 


+ The Bib. Ind. Edition reads 4 çA; the Benares Edition reads Wn, which is 
better. 
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For instance—(a) there may be a notion of non-difference 
when the two things are really non-different, and 
(2) there may be such a notion, even when the 
two things perceived are really different, but their difference 
is not perceived: (a) Now out of these two, only that notion 
of unity (non-difference) which arises when the two things are 
actually non-different is firmly established (really true), as 
that alone is what is admitted by both parties. It will not 
be right to deny (as some people have done) that there is no 
really one thing (no case ofreal non-difference, on which all 


Var, P. 244. 


parties would be agreed); as in that case the notion of 
‘many?’ would become impossible ; as the ‘many’ is only à 
collection (conglomeration, mass) of several ‘ones’ (unities). 
(b) In the other case, even though the things perceived are 
actually diverse (several), yet there is sometimes a notion of 
* non-difference ' due to the non-perception of the difference 
between them ; this non-perception of difference being due 
to remoteness ; for instance, in the very case of ‘Army’ and 
* Forest’, what happens is that even though the constituent 
factors of the Army, in the shape of the Elephants &c., and 
those of the Forest (in the shape of the Khadira and other 
trees), are such as have their diversity (separateness) dis- 
tinctly perceived (at close quarters), yet, on account of 
remoteness they fail to have this diversity duly perceived 
(from a distance) ; so that even though the things are really 
diverse, yet there is notion of non-diversity, on account of 
the diversity being not perceived. 

[In auy case, so far as Atoms are concerned, the analogy 
of the ‘Army’ and * Forest’ does not hold; for] Atoms are 
never perceived by any person. “AV hy so?" Because 
Atoms are supersensuous, as we lave already explained 
before; it has already been explained by us that Atoms are 
beyond the reach of the sense-organs. It is only an object 
which is perceptible by the sense-organs and is capable of 
having its distinctness perceived, that can form the basis of 
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the notion of non-difference, when the said distinctness fails 
to be perceived on account of Distance :—just as when there 
$ are a number of things and the particular species to which each " 
belongs is ordinarily perceptible, the particular species fails to 
be perceived on account of remoteness ; ov in the case of such 
things as have their d iverse motions ordinarily perceptible, the 
diverse motion fails to be perceived on account of remoteness. 
(Bhasya, p. 82, 1. 13, et seg) ;—and the reason for this lies 
in the fact that the non-perception of a thing that is ordi- 
»arily perceived is due to other (extraneous) causes; that is 
to say, whenever there is non-perception of a perceptible 
thing, it is due to some extraneous cause, as We find in the 
case of the ‘Army’ and ‘ Forest’ cited by the Pürvapaksin;— 
the Atoms however are never perceived, being beyond the 
reach of the senae-organs ; hence their non-perception cannot 
be said to be due to any extraneous cause *; aud as for the 


9 The autbor here anticipates the following argument of the Pürvapaksin—" In 
the case of the bundle of Straw—stone—wood packed together in shell-lac, it is found 
that each of the constituent things is not perceived separately, all that is seen is 
their mass ; aud yet they do not compose something different from themselves ;— 
similarly, in the case of the Jar, the component atoms may be imperceptible as 
separate from one another, yet their mass .would be perceived, without their 
producing something different from themselves, in the shape of the composite.” The 
answer to this as given in the Text is as followst-AThe mass or collection of a number 
of things is perceptible only when each constituent of that mass is perceptible by itself, 
as distinct from the other constituents ; as we find in the cuseof the ‘Army’ where 
the whole army is perceptible because each individual unit, Elephant, horse, &c., is 
perceptible by itself ; and when the constituent factors are so perceptible, if their 
Mass fails to be perceived, this is due to some extraneous cause, e. g. remoteness. 
Atoms however are never perceptible by themselves, being as they are extremely 
subtle and hence beyond the reach of all sense-organs ; 50 that a mere collection of 
Atoms should be ever imperceptible; for instance, winds being imperceptible 
by the eye, no collection of winds can ever become visible by the eye. So that if 
ihe conglomeration of atoms (in the jar) does not constitute something different 
from themselves (in the shape of the Composite Substance, Jar), it would mean 
that the same atoms which are imperceptible are also perceptible; and this would be 
absurd. Specially as in the case of the mass of atoms the non-perception of their 
diversity cannot be said to be due to distance, or any such extraneous cause asis found 
in the case cf the Army or Forest ; the imperceptibility being inherent m the Atoms 
themselves.—Tdtparya. i 
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Atoms themselves, so long as some fresh feature is not 
produced in them, they could not give rise to a different 
conception (other than the conception of mere ‘ Atoms );— 
this constitutes a great incongruity (in the theory of 
those who do not admit of the Composite Jar as some 
thing different from the component atoms),* 


The philosopher, for whom the Atoms constitute the basis 
of ihe conception of * Jar’ and such other substances, should 
be asked the following question— When atoms give rise to a 
different conception (than that of themselves «s atoms "), 
do they do so when a fresh feature is produced in them ? 
Or without having any such feature produced ? * What do 
you mean by this?" Well, if they have a fresh feature 
produced in them, this fresh feature would be the * Composite’; 
while if they have no such fresh feature produced in them, 
then it would come to this that those same atoms that were 
imperceptible become perceptible; aud this would be a great 
incongruity. * But the fresh feature produced in the Atoms 
is conjunction [and it need not be anything in the 
form of(a Composite]; that is to say, the Atoms 
(which were imperceptible before) when coming into close 
proximity to one another, have this Conjunction produced 
in them, and this Conjunction serves as the feature that 
renders them perceptible.” This is not possible; as the 
Atoms are beyond the reach of the senses ; and even the Con- 
junction of imperceptible things can never become perceptible ; 
and (in the case of imperceptible things) there can be no 


Var, P. 245. 


9 This sentence, the Tātparya adds, isin answer to the following Karika—* What 
harm is therein our view? The many (imperceptible) atoms, having some fresh 
feature produced in them, could become the basis of the (previously non-existing) 
perceptional cognition." ` This Karika is quoted by the Taàtparya as emanating 
from the ‘author of the Vartika’; this Vartika must be by a Bauddha writer, not 
Udyotakara, as the editor of the TG£parya has taken him to be. The answer bas 
been given, says the Tatparya by our Vartikakara, by mentioning the fact that 
there is no fresh feature produced in the atoms. This the Vartika explains aud 
further discussion is carried on in the T'atparya aud the Parishuddhi, à 
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‘such perceptional cognition as *thisis in contract with that; 
for this reason Conjunction cannot be regarded as the fresh 
feature (that renders Atoms perceptible). 

The Pirvapaksin says—“[We do not deny that there is 
the notion of * one’ inregard to the diverse atoms] what we 
mean is that whenever such a unitary conception arises in 
regard to what is diverse, it must be regarded as a wrong 
notion, a pure misconception”. 

Our answer to this is thatas a matter of fact, misconcep- 
tions are due to perception of similarity and non-perception 
of difference; which means that the perception of similarity 
imposes (upon the misconceived thing) a contrary character, 
through the impression left on the mind (of the observer) by 
a previous perception of that character which does (as 
a matter of fact) belong to the thing.* 

Now as regards Atoms, inasmuch as they are entirely im- 
perceptible, how can there be any ‘perception of similarity’? 
And when there is no ‘perception of similarity’, how can 
there be ‘non-perception of difference’ ? And when there 
is neither * perception of similarity’, nor ‘ non-perception of 
difference’, how can there be any ‘imposition of contrary 
character. Thusthen the cause (of misconception) being 
absent, the appearance of the effect in the shape of miscon- 
ception would not be possible. 

This same reasoning also holds respecting the views that— 
(a) “the Unitary conception in regard to atoms is secondary 
(indirect or fi gurative)",—and (b) that “St is merely analogi- 
eal". (a) That upon which the secondary or figurative concep- 


# For instance, when we wrongly perceive the shell as silver, what happens is 
that we perceive inthe thing before us only those characteristics that are common 
tothe shell and silver; and then there comes to the mind the idea of silver which 
las been perceived before; and through the recalling of this ‘silver’, the * character of 
silver’ which does not belong to the shell, comes to be imposed upon it by the afore- 
said perception of similarity between the two things. The Benares Edition and the 
Tatparya read after fawargvated : the clause PILCEHIGIEEECELI- ES RS IESEECI 


afgaQrmwWar This is wanting in Bib. Ind. Fdition. 
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tion is based is *bhakti',—literally meaning ‘that which is divid- 
ed or held in common (bhajyaté) by two things’, which stands for 
the similarity of a thing to that which it is not; for instance, 
when one perceives the ' dull intelligence of the ploughman,’ 
he conceives (and speaks) of him as an ‘ox’ [which also has 
dull intelligence, which therefore constitutes the point of 
similarity between the mun and the ox; hence the notion ‘ the 
ploughman is an ox’ is regarded as figurative] As a matter 
of fact, no such perception of similarity is posaible in the case 
of Atoms, which are imperceptible.—(/) Nor again will it be 
right to regard the notions of ‘ one' in regard to the many 
atoms as analogical, because there isno analogy (likeness) 
between what is really what is conceived (i. e. what is really 
one) and what is not really so (i. e. what is many, not one) ; 
analogical cognition is possible only in à case where there 
is some likeness between what is really what is conceived 
and whatis not so; for instance, in the analogical concep- 
tion ‘the boy is a lion’, where the word ‘lion’ stands for 
b-having like the lion.»  '* What is it that forms the 
object of analogy P” It is bravery (that constitutes the 
basis of the comparison). Tbus we find that in the case of 
Atoms, none of tho three conditions of ‘misconception’ can be 
possible, for the simple reason that they are impercoptible. 


©This is added, says the Ldétparya; with a view toshow that the idea of 
difference between the two is not completely lost in this case, as itis in the case of 
the ‘figurative’ expression ; ‘the man is an ox’ means that he is exactly as the ox; 


' while when only slight similarity is meant, we have the analogical expression ‘the 


boyisa lion’. The distinction between ‘figurative’ and ‘analogical’ expressions is not 
quite-clearly brought ; the ouly distinction drawn appears to be that in the figurative 
expression, tlie idea of difference is completely lost, stress being laid upon the likeness 
only ; while in the case of analogical expression, the idea of difference is not entirely 
lost ; the expression ‘this manis an ox’ means that in dullness of intelligence he is a 
complete ox itself ; whereas the analogical expression ‘ this boy is a lion’ simply 
means that he behaves like a lion,—the word tae, being explained as far wa racic, 
being analysed as fav-Fgu ur 5 so that there is no identification at all of the Boy 


with tke lion; all that the words mean being ‘the boy behaves like a lion’, and not that 
he is the lion itself. n 


1 
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Then again, as a matter of fact, the conception in ques- 
tion (of *one' in regard to the many atoms) cannot be re- 
garded as * wrong cognition’. either ; for the reason that 
there is no such right cognition (of ‘one’ in regard to many) 
as could form the prototype (of such a misconception). 
« What forms the necessary prototype is the notion of non-diver- 
sity that we hive in the case of things perceived by other sense- 
organs." (Bhasya, P. 84, L. 12). If you mean by this that— 
“the uuitary conceptions that we have in regard to such 
things as Sound and the rest are the (right) prototype, aud 
in regard to things other than these the said conception is à 
misconception ",—then our answer is that until special rea- 
sons are adduced, the mere citing of an evample cannot estab- 
lish any conctusion ; that even so the citing of the example would 


not lead to any definite conclusion, for the simple reason that =~ 


no special reason is adduced. in support of the conclusion. (Bha. 
P, 84 L. 18 and 14). There are two kinds of conceptiot:s.—(1) 
the conception of a thing as what it is, and (2) the conception 
ry DOOR, of a thing as what it is nob ;—now tbe question 
is—the conception of ‘one’ that there is in re- 
gard to the massed atoms, is this a conception of atoms as 
what they are not ? or is it not so P [And this remains doubt- 
ful, even after you have cited the instance of Sound and 
other things, until you adduce some special reason to prove 
that the said coaception is as correct in regard to Atoms as it 
is in regard to Sound|.* Then again, when you say that—-* the 
notion of ‘one’ in regard to such objects as Sound and the 
like is the correct prototype (of all unitary conceptions), while 
the notion of ‘one’ in regard to such objects as the Jar and 
the like is a wrong misconception "—jyou admit the real ex- 
istence of such things as the Jar and the like; for if the 
* The case of the massed atoms is taken .as a typical one, as those who admit 
the Composite as well as those who do not, both acceptthe mass of atoms as a true 
entity (the only difference beiug that according to the former the mass constitutes 
a Separate single substance, while according to the latter it is only atoms, and no- 
thing else ).— Tütparya. 
Nyaya Vol. TI. 195. 
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existence of the Jar &c., is not admitted, there can be no . 
occasion for any such assertion as that ‘ similarity to Sound 


&c., forms the basis of the conception of one in regard to the 


Jar. Tho Opponent might say—" We do not admit the 


existence of the Jar &c.; what we assert is that [the Jar &c. 


are nothing more than a mass of atoms], and the unitary con- 
ception that arises in regard to the massed atoms does so on 
the basis of the analogy (similarity) of Sound &c." —But this 
we have already answered, br pointing out that this would 
not be possible, as Atoms are imperceptible. Then again, (for 
yon, Vaibhasikas) even Sound &c,, which you regard as the 
basis of the right primary (prototypal) unitary conception, 
are nothing more than mere masses (of atoms) ; so that, these 
also being as mach massed atoms (as the Jur §e.,), the uni- 
tary conception in regard to them cannot be right.* For in 
regard to (Sound which is a mass of atoms) the notion of 
* one' could arise only when there would be a cessation of 
tle notion of its being a conglomeration (of several things) ; 
and as such, the said conception (being due to the cessation | 
of a correct notion with regard to the thing concerned) could 
be only figurative, proceeding on the basis of the (supposedt) 
similarity (of Sound) to things really possessed of unity ;— 
tbings possessed of realunity are naturally such that with 
regard to them there is always an absence of the notion of 
their being a conglomeration (of several things! ; so that in 
regard to Sound also, when there is similar absence of the 
notion of its being a conglomeration of several things, this 
constitutes a similarity between Sound and things possessed 
of real unity ; and on the basis of this similarity, there arises 
the notion of * ono ' in regard to Sound also ; and this notion 
cannot be right; for according to us no quality can reside in a quality ;and both 
Sound aud Number are qualities ; and one is only a number ; so that, in our philo- 


sophy, the rotion of'one' in regard to Sound can be only figurative. 


t The similarity being assumed, on the cessation of the notion of Sound being 4 
mass of several atoms. 
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can be regarded as only figurative. “In the caseof all things | 
the notion of one might be due to the absence of the notion 
of their being a conglomeration of several things.” . ~ If that 
were so, then in the case of the conception ' not-two ', there 
could be no suck doubt as to whether it is ‘ono’ or ‘ several ' 
(more than two) ;*—that is to say, as a matter of fact, when- 
ever the term ‘not two ' is used, it gives rise to a doubt as 
to there being ‘ one’ or * more than two’, the negation of two 
being common to both (one and more than two); but if ' not 
two? meant the negalion of conglomeration in all cases, then 
it could not give rise to the doubt as to its being one or more 
than two ; as a matter of fact, it does give rise to the said 
doubt ; and with a view to remove this doubt, it is added— 
* it is one only’, which restricts the conception of ‘not tivo’ 
(to one only); so that what gives rise to this restriction is 
‘one’, and that which gives rise to the notions of * three’ or 
‘four’ &c, are the numbers * three’, ‘ four’ and the rest. 
Similarly (just as the notion of ‘one’ is due to the absence 
of the notion of conglomeration) with regard to Sound, the 
notions of ‘two,’ ‘three’ &c., would be due to its being a con- 
glomeration. [Hence the case of Sound will not serve to ex- 
plain the unitary notion of ‘two’ &c., that we have when 
thero are two objects, the Jar and the Cloth, both being mere 
conglomeration of Atoms]. “ Why so ?" Because the case of 
Sound is similar to that of things possessed of real duality : 
i. e., conglomeration 1s a8 much present in Sound as in a 
Substance possessing duality. * Then, in all cases (in. the 
case of Atoms also) the notion (of * not one ') may be held 


* ]f Unity consisted in the mere ‘negation of the notion of couglomeration,’ then, 
asthe term ‘not two’, could al~o involve the said negation of the notion of con- 
glomeration, it would mean * one ? only ;30 that when a thing would be spoken of as ‘zot 
two’ there would be no suspicion of its being more than two. Nor, in that case, would 
any such assertion be possible as * this is not two, it is one only’, as* not two" itself 
would necessarily mean * one only,’ which would make the adding of ‘oue only ' en- 
tirely superfluous. 


L 4 Sa? heh is "mm 
The Benares edition puts a communa between * anl' & —w bieh is nut right. 
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to be due to the presence of the notion of conglomeration." 
But if that were so, then no doubt would arise from the . 
rather vague idea produced by the term ‘not one ';—that is 
to say, if the notion of ‘two’ &c., were always due to tho 
presence of conglomeration, then whenever the devial ‘ this 
is not one’ is made, there should be uo such doubt as to 
“Pei oh. whether the thing is ‘ two’, or ‘three ’,—both 
of these being equally ‘not one’; hence that 


which gives rise to the definite conception of the thing being 


-'€ two" (and not three &c.) is the presence of the number * two i 


(and not mere conglomeration). A person who does not admit 
of the conception of ‘one’ or ‘two’ &c.,—for him there can not 
be either ‘conglomeration’ or ‘negation of conglomeration "s 
because for one who does not admit of unity, of what could 
there be ‘ conglomeration’? (‘conglomeration ' consisting only 
in the being together of several unities)? And for one who 
does not admit of 'duality', whose denial would there be 
in the ‘negation of conglomeration'?f Further, for one 
who does not admit that ‘one’, ‘two’ &c. are distinct 
entities by themselves, there would not be possible such 
conceptions of unity as are involved iu the ideas of ‘one 
hundred ’, * one duality ’ and the like. T 


?'hhe Tatparya does not appear to be satisfied with all this. [t says—' The 
ultimate criterion of ell things is our own notion of them ; and as we have the notion 
of the numbers ‘ two’ ‘three’ &c., these have to admitted as realities ; the Vartika 
has carried on a series of reasonings simply with a view to show that the idea is 
amenable to several proofs. 

+ The person who denies unity, duality &c., deniesa fact of well-ascertained direct 
apprehension ; and as such au unreasonable sceptic would be equally prepared to deny 
the existence of well-known single entities,—he would have nothing that could 
be the substratum of the number‘ one’ ; and as conglomeration is only a collection of 
single evtities—there would be no‘ conglomeration ’; what then would * duality’ consist 
in? There being no conglomeration, no ‘negation of conglomeration’ would be possible ; 
how could you account for the notion of *one'— which according to you, is based 
entirely on the ‘negation of conglomeration’ ?—T@tparya. 

X If Duality &c. is only conglomeration, and the negation of conglomeration is 


u ? . B eae 
fone ,—aud ‘one’ and ‘ two ' are no distinct entities,—thentheidea of ‘one duality ” 
involves correlation or identification between ‘one’ and ‘ duality ’ which would be im- 


- possible, if the two were only mutual contradictions—‘ conglomeration ’ and ‘ negation 


of conglomeration’, 
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[The real matter-of-fact objection against thé theory 
that the notion of ‘one’ in regard to massed atoms is similar 
to the notion of ‘one’ that we have in regard to such multipla 
things as Sound and the like is now stated]—As a matter 
of fact, in the case of Sound &c. the notion of ‘one’ is due 
to the non-perception of diversity ; that is to say, the notion 
of ‘one’ arises in regard to Sound &c., because when these 
are perceived, their diversity is not perceived. There is no 
such cause in the case of Atoms, from which the notion of 
‘one’ could arise; for the simple reason that Atoms.are- R 
imperceptible, as we have already explained. AS 


When the Bhasya says that the notion of“ one’ is to 
be urged (against those who do not admit the existence of 
the ‘Composite’), this is meant only to be a sample of what 
can be urged; as a matter of fact, the notion of * not one uA 
‘many,’ also may be urged, just as effectively as the notion 
of ‘one’. As a matter of fact, for one who does not admit 
the ‘Composite’ to be something different (from the com- 
ponents), the notion of * many 'is as impossible as the notion 
of * one’. Aud the ordinary conceptions of ‘jar’ &c. 


also may be urged against him, in the same manner as the 


= 


notions of ‘many ’ [the conception of ‘Jar ' connoting some- 
thing different from,the component earth-atoms composing 
it. | 

The well-known conceptions of (A) ‘Magnitule’, (B) 
* Conjunction ’, (C) * Motion ' and (D) * Community ' should 
also be urged against the person who denies the Composite, as 
what has been urged in connection with * unitary conception ° 
is applicable to these con^eplions also,—says the Bhasya 
(P. 84, 1.19), That is to say, if you do not admit the 
‘Composite’ to be something different, then the concep- 
tions—‘this is large, possessed of magnitude (A), ' this Is 
in contact (B; with that’, ‘ the animal Horse is moving 
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(Qj—would not be possible for jun i ^ COO M $ 
conceptions can rightly apply to Atoms, which are p 
SEM Pürvapaksiw retorts—“ [It is true ghee ees 
“ ceptions do arise] ; but what is doubtful in egy! : to fee 
** conceptions—of * one ' &c.—is whether they pertain vi 18 
*€ mere mass or conglomeration of atoms, or something ditten: 
“ ent (from the atoms)? And when this doubt has arisen; 
‘it behoves you to show some special reason (for regarding 
“ them as pertaining to oue, and not to the other).” 

The Siddhantin answers—Our special reuson (for regard- 
ing them ag pertaining to the Composite as something differ- 
ent from the components) consists iu the co-extensiveness of 
these with the conception of magnitude ; that is to say, when- 
ever the notion of * one’ arises, it does so in regard to what 
i8 large, possessed of magnitude; and as a matter of fact, 
whenever two conceptions are found to be co-existent, the 
thing in regard to which the conceptions arise is found to be 
possessed of the characters (conceived of) ; æ. g. whenever 
we have the conception of ‘ blue’ co-extensive with ‘lotus '— 
asin the phrase ‘ the lotus is blue’—it means that tho 
conception of ‘blue lotus’ pertains to a thing which is 
possessed of both characters—of being lotus and of being blue ; 
80 that when the conception of ‘one’ is actually found to 
be co-extensive with the conception of ‘large’, the con- 
clusion is that what is conceived of as ‘ one’ is what 
also ‘ large ` (and not atomic). 

“ But the conception of * large’ consists only in tha cognising 
of a certain peculiarity in the * mass of atoms ’.” * (Bhasya, 


——_... 


9 Both editions read simply wgresrerfesraueafufa. ‘But in the first place, the 
passage isa quotationof the Bhasya, which reads agge feque ueenequ: j aod 
secondly that, such is tho reading is clear from the explanation, that followsin the Var- 
fika (next page), of the Pürvapaksa argument involy 
the passagestands in the two editions it can only me 
one in regard to a large object, there is coy 
atoms '; but this will not tally with anuvõd 


ig 


edin the passage in question, As 
an—* whenever there is notion of 
nition only of-a peculiarity in the mass of 
"7 appearing on the next page. 
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UNE P. 84, 1. 23)— Thatisto say, we do not admit of 
the * Composite' as something different; what 
happens is that, having perceived one ‘mass of atoms’ (which 
is not ‘ large’), if we perceive another, and find in this latter 
some peculiarity or difference (over the former), we have 
the conception of ‘large’ in regard to that other ‘mass of 
atoms’ [so that, inasmuch as the conception of ‘large’ 
pertains to only atoms, the notion of ‘one’ also should 
pertain to these, and not to a distinct ‘Composite ']." 


Well, in that case your argument becomes open to the 
objection urged before,—that this conception of ‘large '- 
would be a cognition of something as what it is not; that 
is to say, if che conception of ‘large’ pertains to atoms, or 
to the mass of atoms—neither of which is large—it can only 
be a wrong conception, being the conception of something 
as what it is not; and there can be no wrong conception 
without a prototype (in the shape of a corresponding right 
conception); and thus your theory remains open to the 
objections already urged by us. 


“ With regard to Sound we have the conception of ‘small’ 
and ‘large’; and this conception would be the ‘ prototype’ 
required. That is to say, we have such notions as ‘sound is 
small,’ ‘sound is large '—which shows that we have the 
conception of ‘large’ and ‘small’ inregard to the same 
thing Sound ; and this would be the prototype of similar 
notions of ‘large’ and ‘ small’ in regard to other things 
[such as Atoms, which, though small, may be conceived of 
figuratively as * large ']." 

[The answer to the above is]— That cannot be;* as the 
said conceplions im regard to Sound pertain to only faininess 
and loudness, for the simple reason that they do not presuppose 
the ascertainment of the exact extent or dimension of the sound 
(Bhasya, P. 85, L. 5);—as a matter of fact neither largeness 


»'Dhe Benares edition haga superfluous © here. 
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nor smallness can subsist in Sound, for they are qualities 
[and Sound also is a quality, and no quality can qud n 
a quality]. “Tf that be so, then the conceptions eee 
and ‘small’ would not be possible in regard to Sound. 

Certainly they are not impossible; for they are based upon 
other causes. * What are these causes?" Faintness 
and Loudness, [i. e. when the Sound is faint, it is called 
‘small, and when it is loud, it is called ‘large ']. * How 
do you know that this is so?" The reuson that this must 
be the meaning lies in the fact that the said conceptions do uot 
presuppose the definite cognition of the ewact extent ov dimension 
of the Sound ; for instance, when one conceives of a Sound ax 
‘large’, he does not have the idea that * the Sound extends so 
far (Bhasya, P. 85, L. 7) ;—in the case of such things as tke 
Pearl, the Amalaka fruit and the Bilva fruit, when one thinks 
of these in the following manner— the Amalaka is larger 
then the Pearl,’ ‘the Bilva is larger than the Amalaka’,—he 
does have a definite cognition of the exact extent or dimen- 
sion of each of these things; there is no such definite cog- 
nition of exact extent in the case of Sound.* * In the case 
of Sound also, it may be that after having heard one Sonn? 
when one comes to hear another, he has the conception that, 
'this Sound is larger or smaller than that Sound.’ ^ We 
do not deny the possibility of such a conception (in regard 
to Sound); what we are discussing is—whether this concep- 
tion of ‘large’ or ‘small’ that we have in regard to Sound 
is based upon the actual presence in it of the large or small 


dimension ? or it is due to other causes P— And the conclusion 


? The Tatparya perceives a difficulty in this reasoning : 
things as the Akasha, whose extent or dimension is of the largest, no definite coeni- 
tion of their dimension is possible. So that the ‘ ascertaioment of dimension ' that 
the Bhásya epeaks of must be taken as referring to only such thingsas are amenalle 
to sense-operation ; as for such things as Akasha aud the like,—which are not 
amenable to seuse- perception—even though the exact dimension is not ascertained 
they cannot be said to ba without dimension; because the fact of their DADA 
dimension is inferred from their being substances.” —Tatnarya, : 
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that appears to be the right one is that it is due to other 
causes : because one quality is never found to be possessed 
of another quality; asa matter of fact no quality has been 
. found to be possessed of another quality, on the analogy of 
which there could be a conception of dimension (which is a 
Quality, in Sound, which also is a Quality). « From thie 
very fact of the presence of the conception of ‘ largeness? 
in regard to Sound, it can be inferred that, like Substances, 
Sound also is possessed of a quality (in the shape of the lurge 
dimension) ; thatis tosay, when the conception of * largeness ' 
arises in regard to Substances, it does so by reason of the 
presence in it of Dimension,—and the same conception of 
: largeness, is found to arise in regarå to Sound also, — so 
that the conclusion must be tliat because of the presence in 
regard to it of the conception of * largeness,’ 
Var. P. 249. Sound is possessed of Dimension." This 
reasoning is not right; as the premiss put forward is not 
aniversally (rue; for there are things which, even though 
they are conceived of as ‘large, are not possessed of large 
dimension ; e. g., the large dimension itself. [That is to say, 
there are such conceptions as ‘ the dimension of the Amalaka 
is larger than the dimension of the Pearl’, which involves .,. 
the conception of ‘large’ in connection with Dimension itself = 
while as a matter of fact no Dimension can belong to Dimen- - 
sion]. « How then do you have the conception of * large ; 
in connection with Substances? If, even in the presence of 
the conception of ‘ large’ in regard toa thing, you do not 
admit that thing to be possessed of the large dimension, then 
how do you account for the conception that ' substance 18 
possessed of the large dimension’ ?”. It is not true that i 
substance is possessed of the large dimension, because it 18 3 
conceived of as large ' ; in fact (the converse of this is true; 
that is) a substance is conceived of as large, because 1t 18 
possessed of the large dimension .—and the presence of large 
dimension in a substance is inferred from the fact that any 
Nyaya Vol. TI. 203. 
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distinctive conception (such as that of being /arge) in regard 
to a substance can never be dueto mere chance [it must be 
due to the actual presence in that substance of a correspond- 
ing feature]*. “ Well, if, in the case of substances, the 
presence of large dimension is inferred from the fact that 
distinctive conceptions in regard to them cannot be due to 
mere chance,—the same might be said in regard to Sound 
also; that is, in regard to Sound also we have the distinctive 
conception of its being large; and this conception sbould not 
be due to mere chance." Who says that in regard to -Sound 
the said conception is due to mere chauce? “To what then 
is the said conception due (if itis not due to mere chance) ? " 
It is due to fuintness and loudness (of Sound); fuintness and 
loudness are properties really belonging to Sound; and it is 
on the basis of these that you have the notions of ‘small’ 
and ‘large’ in regard to Sound. “ But whatis this faininess 
or loudness ° Whon a Sound resembles a small substance, 
and is conceived of as the substratum of that resemblance, 
it is called ‘faint’; and when it resembles a large substance, 


and is conceived of as the substratum of that resemblance, 
it is called * loud * or ‘powerful’. 


Then again, the conception of ‘samyuklé’, ‘these two 


things ave in contact’, —which involves the cognition of contact 


coextensive with (having the same substratum) as duality— 
also proves the existence of the Composite, “How?” Well, 
as a matter of fact, the notions of * largeness ! and * being in 
contact’ must pertain to the same object,—because ther 
coalescence of the two,—just like the notions of ‘blue’ and 
‘lotus’; thatis to say, in the case of the notions of * blue’ and 


‘lotus’ we find that they coalesce, and as such pertain to the 
ee 7 ; 
* So that when a substance is conceived of 


e is 


———— ee eee 


t sp Bre 
as ‘large’, it is because itis actually 


other causes. 
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same object (the characters of being ‘blue’ and of ‘being 
lotus’, both subsisting in the blue lotus); and we find a simi- 
lar coalesence in the case of the notions of ‘being large’ and 
‘being in contact’; hence, on account of this coalescence, the 
two notions ‘must be regarded as pertaining to the same 
objects [the character of * being large’ and * being in contact’ 
subsisting in the same two objects; which, therefore, cannot 
but be composites}. This same explanation holds respecting 
all such conceptions as ‘one large thing is moving’, ‘the 
Khadira tree’ andthe like [everyone of which coalescing with 
the conception of ‘ large’ establishes the existence of the Com- 
posite]. In answer to the above the Opponent may urge the 
following —‘“ The said conceptions (of ‘largeness’ and of * two 
things being in contact’) may be regarded as based upon (and 
pertaining to) two conglomerations or masses of atoms only 
(and not to Composites). “hat is to say, when the concep- 
tions of * large > and ‘in contact? arise, they do so iu regard 
. ANS : ; 
to two conglomerations only ; similarly such notions as ‘the 
one large object is moving ' pertain only to. such conglomera- 
` 5 Mito w : au 

tions (and not to Composites). ” This reasoning however is not 
right; as none of the several alteratives pos- 
sible under such an hypothesis is tenable ; for 
l iti ae S i of in 
instance, when it is asserted—that the conceptions 


Var: P. 250. 


contact, large and the like pertain to conglomerations what js 
it that is meant by ‘ Conglomeration’ or * Mass °? (a) Does it 
consist of the several components ? (b) Or of the contact or 
combination of the several components ? (h) If the uss be 
held to consist of the contact of the several components, then 
(when one conceives of two ‘ Masses’ in contact) gie games 
tion would be in the form ‘two contacts are in contact . 
“Why so?" Because the Massis held to consist only of ‘con- 
tact,’ So that there could be no such conception as * these 
two objects are in contact’, F urther, even the conception of 
contact would not be possible (in the case of two things 


aoa int: act . 
being in contact); for when one ‘ Mass’ comes into contac 
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with another *Mass', the resultant, contact would itself bee 
come a * Mass’ (under the opponent's theory); so that there 
would be a single ‘mass’ (in the shape of the contact of the 
two masses) ; and hence there would be no idea of ‘contact’ 
at all. (a) Hf, on the other hand, the ‘ Mass’ consists of the 
several components only, then there could be no co-ordination 
between ‘masses’ and ‘duality’; that is to say, no such cou- 
ception would be possibieas ‘ these two objects are in contact’, 
which involves the contingency of ‘duality’ subsisting in the 
same substratum as the ‘Mass.’ [Thatis under the Opponent's 
theory the Mass is nothing apart from the components, and 
these are many, and as such cannot be conceived of as *two ']. 
From all this the conclusion is that what form the substratum of 
Conjunction are two such substances as are possessed of magni- 
tudeand are possessed of duality. (Bhasya, P. 85, L. 15). lf 
it be urged that there is no. such thing as Conjunction,—our 
answer is that we have already shown that there is such a 
thing as Conjunction, distinct from the objects in contact. 


Then again, the philosopher who holds that the Composite 
is nothing apart from the group or mass of eomponents, should 
be asked the. following question :— Such conceptions as 
‘Cow’, * Horse’ and ‘Man’ as are based upon (due to) the 
several particular communities,—to what do these pertain ? 
“But-there is no such thing as * Community’; how could 
there be any conceptions based upon Communities Px” But 


? The position of the philosopher who denies the very idea of ‘Community ' is 
thus explained in the P@tparya :—There can be no such real entity as Community, 
as whose substratum it would be necessary to accept the existence of arcal substance. 
For instance, does any particular community subsist in a particular individual ob- 
ject ? or in all places ? If in all places, then all things would belong to the same 
Community, of ‘cow’ for instance ; aud all things would be cow } If, on the other 
hand, the Community were held to subsist in a few individual things only, then it 
behoves you to explain how that Community becomes related to a particular indivi- 
dual—a particular cow—that is newly born? For certainly before the individual 
came into existence at a certain place, the Community was not there, at that parti- 
eular place ; nor could the Community subsisting in ths older individuals go over to 
the newborn individual; for according to the Logician, Cominunity can have no 
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asimatter of fact, it is not possible to deny the existence of 
particular communities, which form the basis of all comprehen- 
sive or inclusive conceptions. (Bhasya, P. 86, L. 4). Apart 
from a particular Community there can be no basis for a 
cow prehensive cognition ; and no baseless cognition can have 
any footing ; and yet we have such inclusive conceptions as, 
for instance, * these ear-rings ' (which includes a number of 
ear-rings); we also have exclusive conceptions, such for in- 
stance as, these are not ear-rings ';—for this reason the 
existence of particular communities cannot be denied. Thus 
then (as the existence of Communities cannot be denied), 
inasmuch as no Community could be manifested without a 
substratum, it is necessary to explain what that substratum is. 
(Bhasya, P. 86, L. 9) ;—that is to say, any particular Com-. 
munity can never be manifested without a substratum ; and 
hence it behoves the Purvapaksin to explain what is that 
substratum (which manifests a particular Community). 
« What forms this substratum is the group of atoms; that is 
to say, atoms, grouped in a certain manner, serve to 
manifest particular communities ; so that the mere necessity 


motion ; and also because if the Community did go over to the new thing, the older 
thing would become bereft of it ; so thatthe older cow would cease to bea'cow'! 
Nor will it be right to hold that when the individual is born, the Gommunity also is 
born withit ; for in that case Community would be something transient. The only 
way in which he can extricate himself from the meshes of these difficulties is to 


regard the idea of ‘Community ’ as purely illusery. 


The T&tparya supplies the fullowing answer to the above :—As a matter of 
fact there are certain well-known entities as though existing at the same time, are not 
related to one another ;¢.g., odour, taste, colour and touch ;and for our opponents 
also, there are several /deas existing at the same time, and yet uot related to one an- 
other ;—for the Vaishégikas, Space, Time, Akasha and Time, though existing at the 
same time, are not related to one another. In the same manner, Community also exists 
at the same time as other things, and is yet not related to all of them ; itis related 
to only those individuals that compose that Community. So that when a particular 
individual is born, there it is quite possible for the Community to have existed from 
before, though not related to anything ; and what serves to characterise and mani- 
fest the existing Community is the birth of that individual. Such being the real 
condition of things, we need not be afraid of the arguments urged by the opponent. 
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to provide a substratum for the comprehensive conception of 
Jommunity does not establish the existence of the Com- 
posite.” The answer to this has been already provided 
by us, when we showed that the said * grouping | (of atoms) 
which is only another name for * Conjunction ’ is 
something quite different (from the atoras them- 
selves). Further, you think that it is the peculiar grouping 
(of the atoms) that manifests the particular Community = 
now is the ‘grouping,’ when it manifests the Community, in 
contact with the Eye (i. e., perceived) P or it manifests it 
without being itself perceived P If it be held that “ when it 
manifests the Community, then the ‘grouping’ is perceived," — 
then that Community would not be manifested in the inner and 


P. 251. 


back parts (of the * group’ concerned), as these parts would not 
be perceived (Bhasya, P. 86, L. 9) ; that is to say, if the Com- 
munity is manifested in a ‘group’ that is actually perceived, 
then, inasmuch as its inner and back parts would be hidden 
from view by the front part, they would not be perceived ; 
and hence the Community could not be manifested in those 
parts ! “ But there would be manifestation of the Com- 
munity in that much of the group as is perceived.” (Bhasya, 
P. 86, L. 10). This will not be right; as in that case 
that much of the group (as is not perceived) would fail to bo 
the substratum ; that is to say, if you hold that—* there 
could be manifestation of the Community in tlat much of the 
‘Group’ as is actually perceived," —then it is only that much 
of the ‘group’ that would be the substratum of the Com- 
munity (and not the whole of it); and in that case there 
should be diversity in the cognised thine; that is to say, when 
a certain ‘group of atoms’. is cognised as tlie ‘tree’, there 
should be a diversity or multiplicity in that ‘tree.’ * Why 
sop” Well, every one of those parts of the group where 
the Community (‘ Tree ?)) would be manifested, would be a 
distinct tree; and in that caso the one tree should be cog- 
nised as many; so that no conception of ‘one’ would be 
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possible.« Further, as tho mere front part of a tree is not 
the ‘tree’ [and yet that part is all that is perceived, and 
in which, as such, the Community ‘tree’ is manifested, ea 
hypothesi,| there would be nothing in which the Community 
‘tree’ would subsist? [What is seen not being the tree but 
only a part of it]. So that it behoves you to explain what 
is the real object of the concept ‘ tree.’ 


From all this we conclude that what serves to manifest a 
particular Community is some such entirely distinct substance 
as subsists in the grouped atoms, and this distinct substance 
is the Composite as something different from the component 
atoms. (Bhasya, P. 86, L. 15). This sentence is analysed as 

- fcllows—(a) * that of which the * grouped atoms’ (Samuditah 
anarah) are the substratum is the ‘Samuditanustha- 
nam’ (‘that which subsists- in the grouped atoms’),—(8) 
that ‘distinct substance’ («rthantarom) which is samudi- 
tanusthanam (‘subsisting in the grouped atoms’) is the 
* sumuditanusthanarthantaram’ ,—to this belongs the charac- 
ter of * manifesting a particular community’ (Jativishesavya- 
ktihetutva),—and not to Atoms ;—thisis what establishes 
the existence of ‘the Composite as something distinct from 
the component atoms.’ 


|The Vartika propounds a fresh argument of its own,— 
one not found in the -Bhagye]— One who does not admit the 
composite as something different from the components, should 
explain the real signification of the term ‘paramagu’ (atom, 
smallest particle). As a matter of fact, the term * param 
anu’ denotes the lowest stage in the descending scale (of 
Dimension); [and as such it is a purely relative term, 1m- 


——ÁÁc WESS IN puc 
9 Every part that manifeste the commuuity is an Meca REM of 
that Community. So that, just as the ‘Kimshuka’, ‘Ashoka’ and Champaka are 
so many different trees, so the front part and the back part (of a certain UE) would 
be two distinct trees. 1£ however we accept the existence of the Composite, then 
thisabsurdily does not arise; for the Composite is always recognised as equally 
related to every one of its parts.—Tatparya. 
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erand higher stages,]; so that 


plying the existence of oth 
Di o ; h : à 
‘large’ substance, the * anu 


unless there is a corresponding 
‘particle’, caunot take any such qualification as Spanar 
apu’, ‘smallest particle >. that is to say, the qualification 
* smallest particle’ «which denotes the smallest dimension) 
has a meaning only 
dimension; and if there is no such higher dimension, the 
qualified term ‘smallest particle’ becomes meaningless ;— 
and as a matter of fact, this presence of higher dimensions 
is possible only if there is a composite [as different from 
the components, and possessed of that higher dimension, 
relatively to which the components could be called 


if there is a corresponding higher 


* smallest]. 

Some philosophers (the Saikhyas) have held the view 
that— the Atom-is the smallest aggregate of 
sativa, rajas and tamas (the three Attributes of 
which Primordia! Matter is composed)." 


Var. P. 252. 


This view also we do not find acceptable; as it involves a 
self-contradiction : That a thing should be an ‘aggregate’ and 
yet ‘smallestof all’ involves a contradiction in terms ; for there 
can be no ‘aggregate’ unless there are congregating factors 
{which, as components of the ‘aggregate’, must be smaller 
than it; go that no ‘aggregate’ can be called ‘smallest’]. 


-[The Varlika propounds four arguments in support of 
the view that the Composite is something different from 
the components]. (A) The (component) Yarns must be 
different from the (composite) Cloth, because they ave its 
cause, just like the Shuttle and other things;—the Shuttle 
and other things, are the cause of the Cloth, and are 
found to be different from it ;—and the Yarns also are the 
cause of the Cloth ;—hence these also must be different from 
it. (B) [The Yarns are different from the Cloth] because of 
the difference in their capability; [the Cloth is capable of 
covering things, while Yarns have no such capability] ;— 
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just as Poison is different from Jfedicine.—(C) because they are 
objects of different cognitions ;—just as Colour is the object 
of a cognition different from that of which Touch is the object. 
(D) Again the colour of the Yarns and that of the Cloth must 
havo different (material) causes,—because each of these colours 
has a distinctive character of its own ;*—justas Colour and 
Touch (having distinctive features of their own, have differ- 
ent causes). Some people, misunderstanding our argument to 
mean that the reason propounded for (proving the difference 
of the components from the composite) is in the form, 
‘because they are of different colours’,—put forward against 
us the case of Atoms; and argue thus —‘In a single atom 
also we find a diversity of colour; e. g. the same atom (of clay) 
which is black (betore baking) becomes rad (after baking)". 
This arguer should be met with the- following argument :— 
What you urge is not pertinent; as it only shows that you have 
not understood the meaning of what we have put forward as 
the reason : We do not mean that the * composite is different 
from the components becauso they are of different colours’; 
what we do is to propound the Proposition that ‘the colour 
of the Yarns and the colour of tho Cloth must have different 
causes, —and then to bring up in proof of that proposition 
c because ench of those colours has a distinctive 
feature of its own’. So that the objection of our Opponent. 
does not effect our reasoning at all. A full discussion on this 
topic (of Composites and Components) is liable to make our 
work too prolix : hence we stop here. 

Thus has Perception been examined (directly,and) indirect- 
` ly (through an examination of its object). 


the reason, 


some are red, some blue, some yellow ; 
which is neither red, nor blue, nor yellow; 


consists of the yarns, while of the variea- 


gated colour, the cloth is the constituent cause; even in a case RTE the colour of 
thecloth is the same as that of the yarns, some such distinction may be drawn ; 
for instance, the red of the cloth would be a shade deeper than the red of the yarns 


individually.—Latparya, 


* Of the yarns, 
of these yarns is of the variegated colour, 
now the constituent cause of the red &c., 
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Adhyaya II. 

Daily Lesson I. 
Section (5). 

Reamination of Inference. 
{Sutras $7— 58. | 
Bhisyu. 
(P. 86, L. 16 to P, 87, L. 2.] 
We now start the examination of Inference. 

Sutra (37). 

Pürvapaksa—'* INFERENCE CANNOT BE AN INSTRU- 
xENT or Rigor COGNITION, —AS [IN THE PARTICULAR 
INSTANCES CITED OF THE THREE KINDS OF INFERENCE] 
qug PREMISSES ARE UNTRUB—IN VIEW CF OBSTRUCTION, 
DEMOLITION AND kESSEMBLANCE." — (S0. 37.) 

“he word * 4pramamam in the Sütra means that In- 
s% ference cannot even once be the means of the (definite) 
* right cognition of anything * — 

“ (u) [Under St. 1- l-5 the Bhigya has cited as an in- 
“ stance of the ‘ Shésavut’ Inference—the inference of the 
“fact of it having rained up the river from perceiving the river 
“ to be full ;—now] as a matter of fact, the river may be seen 
“to ba full also by reason of its course being blocked (by a 
** dam); hence from the mere perception of the fullness of the 
“ river, to conclude that ‘tue Rain-god has rained in the 
* regions up the river’ cannot be a correct Inference. 

< (b) [As an instance of the * Pürvavat ' Inference some 
* writers have cited the inference that ‘it is going to rain’ 
“ from perceiving the ants running away with their eggs ; 
“now]as a matter of fact, the running about of the ants 
Bha. p.g7, With their eggs might be due to the demoli- 
tion of their nests ; so that from seeing tlie ants 
“running about with their eggs, to conclude that * it is 
* going to rain ° cannot be a correct Inference.« 


cum O E 

* The Tatparya says that EIEEIECIÉ ofthe Bhasya must be taken in the sente 
of fannan ; because (the Parishuddhi adds) some sort of cognition may be 
brought about „by even wrong premisses, The Bhasyachandra also explains 
niaaa as nfafeaicare 3 


..* * Parvavat’ inference consists in the inferring of the effect from the percep- 
tion of its cause ; but as a matter of fact, the running about of the ants with the 
eggs caunot be regarded as the cause of rain ; for the simple reason that tbere is 
raiu even without the running about of the ants. The fact however which makes 
the ants running about an indication of coming rain is the fact that what brings about 
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(c) “ [Some writers have cited the inference of the pre- 
sence of the peacock—from the hearing of the peacock's 
scream ; but] as a matter of fact, a man might be mimick- 
ing the peacock’s scream ; so that on account of this res- 
* semblance (between the real peacock’s scream and the 
man’s mimicking of it), the inference of the peacock’s pres- 
ence from hearing of what sounds like its scream cannot 
“ but be incorrect.*” 


Vartika on Su, 37. 
[ P. 253, L. 14 to P. 253, L. 16.] 

Now after Perception has been examined it is time for 
the examination of Iuference, which thereforeis now proceed- 
ed with. '* What is Inference ?" What Inference is has al- 
ready been explained under Sätra 1-1-5. The following are 
the examples of the three kinds of Inference, Pürvavat and 
the rest (enumerated under Su. 1-1-5):—(1) The full river 
(leading to the cognition its having rained up the river), (2) — 


rain is some sort ef commotion in the elements, [in the form, for instance, of the 
rising of heat-waves below the earth's surface] ; but before this commotion brings 
on rain, it produces certain other phenomena algo ; and the running about of the 
ants is one of these phenomena ;—the ants being turned out of their nests underground 
by the sudden rising of the heat-waves, and thus carrying away their eggs out- 
side. So that the appearance of ants thus running about leads to the” inference of 
the elemental commotion, which is the cause of rain ;and from this we go on to 
the inference that ‘it is going to rain.’ In this manner alone can we regard the 
But it is possible that a man may infer 
aboutas the cause of rain; 
in which case this would be 


instance as one of Parvavat' Inference. 
the coming of rain, without regarding the ants running 
that is, it may be an act of simple inductive reasoning ; 


an instance of the Séményatodrista Inference. : -> tbe Ju 
As a matter of fact the instance of Parvavat luference cited by the #iaiya 


under L- 1-5 is the inference of coming rain from ihe gathering of clouds. The case 
of the ants running leading to the inference of coming rain has beeu cited by other 
writers, ; 

9 The Vartika takes this third instance as the inference of the presence of the 
peacock ; ence we have adopted that view in the translation. But x fact ES 
to be, as pointed out by later commentators on the Satra, that the 2 erence E pae 
presence of clouds ; so that the three cases could be Gus of past, future ai 
rains. But by the Vartika interpretation also the third would be a fags : à d 
of something present; the difference being that while the other two refer to rain, 
the third refers to something else. 
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the running about of ants with their eggs (leading to the 
cognition of coming rain), and (3) the scream of the peacock 
{leading to the cognition of the presence of tbe peacock). 
The next Sdira is intended to poixt out (from the standpoint 
of the Opponent) the falsity of the premisses upon which 
these inferences are based. 


Inference cannot be an instrument of right cognition $c. 
* &c.—Says the Sütra (37), The word * rodha’, * obstruc- 
“tion ', stands for that which serves to stop the flow of 
“running water ;—* wpaghata ' demolition’, for the 
* smashing up of the ants nest ;—südrishya ', * ressem- 
* blance ”, for the capability of the peacock and 
* that of man (mimicking the peacock) to give 
“yiseto similar ideas (in the mind of the hearer). Inas- 


Var. P. 253. 


* mach as these three vitiate the truth of the premisses on 
** which each of the three Inferences is based, no Inference 
“ can ever be an instrument of right cognition, The rest is 
clearly put in the Bhasya." 


[The Vartika meets this attack by the Parrapaksin, as 
follows]—The proposition propounded by the Paürvapaksin is 
m the form ‘‘anuma@nam apramümam," “ Inference is not 
an instrument of right cognition "; but this assertion is not 
. right. Firstly, because the two terms of the proposition are 
contradictory to each other: For instance, ** Anumanam,’ ‘In- 
ference,’ is the name of that relation (of concomitance) which 
brings about the cognition of things beyond the reach of the 
senses ; while *apramamgam ', * that which is not the instru- 
ment of right cognition,’ is the negation of that; so that the 
two terms of the proposition are mutual contradictories ; for 
one and the same thing (the character of bringing about 
cognition) eannot be both affirmed and denied (in regard to 
anything). Secondly, there is contradiction also between the 
Proposition and the Premiss (propoundiog the Probans or 
Reason) E for instance, the Proposition is in the Form, * Infer- 
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ence is not the instrument of right cognition’, andthe Premissis 
in the form, * because of falsity, in view of obstruction, demo- 
lition and resemblance’; which means that that which is false 
(in its premisses) cannot be the instrument of right cognition, 
—as is found to be the case when the ‘ presence of horns’ is 
adduced as a reason for a particular animal being a‘ cow.’ Now 
here the premiss contradicts the Proposition, and the Proposi- 
tion contradicts the Premiss ; for when you assert that—* In- 
ference is not an instrument of right cognition ’, do you mean 
to deny the character of being an instrument of right cognition 
in regard to all Inference? or only inregard to some Inferences ? 
“ What do you mean by this?’ Well, if your Proposition 
is that ‘all Inference is devoid of the character of being 
an iustrument of right cognition °, then, the Premiss is 
one that resides only in a part of the Subject; for ‘ all 
Inference’ forms the Subject, and certainly ‘falsity ‘ 
does not belong to all Inferences ; for instance, you 
certainly cannot affirm the falsity of the Inference which 
establishes the fact of an Inference not being an instrument 
of right cognition (for this is what you actually do in the 
Sütra, which propounds an Inference against the validity 
of Inferences]; so that there being no proof for the falsity 
of ‘falsity’ (as proving the invalidity of Inferences),—your 


‘Premiss (Probans) turns out to be that which is not 


necessarily concomitant with the whole of your Subject 
(Ail Inferences). If, on the other hand, (you do not in. 
tend your argument to apply to all Inferences, but only to 
a few, and) your Proposition is in the form, ‘ that Inference 
which is beset with falsity cannot be the instrument of right 
cognition ',—then the Probans (‘falsity’) being a qualifying 


‘factor in the Proposition, it would be necessary for you to 


put forward another Probans; and further, in this case your 
argument would be superfluous ; for certainly that which is 
beset with falsity ìs never regarded (by any person) to be 
an instrument of right cognition. ^; 
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Sutra (38). 

[Reply to the Parvapaksa Sütra]—Nor so ; Bv- 
CAUSE [WHAT ARE THE REAL PROBANS IN THE TAREE 
INFERENCES CITED] ARE ENTIRELY DIFFERENT FROM—(a) 
SUOH (RISE OF WATER) AS IS KESTKICTED TO GAE AUN, 
(b) SUCH (RUNNING ABOUT OF ANTS WITH THEIR EGGS) 4S IS 
DUE To FRIGHT, AND (c) SUCH (PEACOCK'S SCREAM) AS I8 A 
MERE RESEMBLANCE OF 1T—(Sü. 38). 


Bhasya on Sü. (38). 
[P. 87, L. 4 to L, 12.] 


As a matter of fact, the ‘falsity’ that has been urged 
does not apply to Inference; it is clear that what is not an 
Inference has been mistaken for Inference (by tho Pürea- 
paksin). “How so?" Well, in reality, what cau ve rightly 
regarded as the Probans of an [nference is uot anything in 
its mere unqualified (vague, gene:al; form. For instance [ia 
the case of the three Inferences cited], (4) when one infers 
that ‘the Rain-god has rained in the regions above the river’, 
from the fact that the river is full, he does so, not by merely 
perceiving a rise in the river, but by perceiving that the 
water previously existing in the river has become qualified 
(augmented) by rain-water, that the velocity of the streaim 
has increased, and that the stream is carrying along in its 
course flakes of foam, fruits, leaves and logs of wood ;*—‘h) 
when one iufers ‘coming rain’, he does so fróm the fact that 
whole hosts of ants are running about t (calmly and peacefully) 
with their eggs,—and not only a few auts;—(c; and lastly, 
the third Inference (that of the presence of the Peacock from 
hearing the Peacock'sseream) is wrong ouly when the scream 
is in reality not that of a Peacock, and the observer fails to per- 
velve the fact that *tbis what I am hearing is not tho scream- 
ing of the Peacock, but some other sound ressembling it;’ 
but when the observer hears a particular (qualified) kind of 
Sound (i. «., a Sound in the musical tone called * gadja’, in 
which the peacock's scream is always pitehed), he realises 


2 All these additional ideas do not arise when the rise is due to some obstruc- 
tion placed in the course of the stream, . 

T The Bhásyachandra explains WTWEW as mifaguea SAATEET; ‘a large number 
of ants running about in friendly groups.’ 

And when the running ahout is due to fright cansod by the demolition of the 


nests, there would be only a few of thein running about, distractedly, and not hosts o£ 
them calmly and peacefully, 
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that what be is hearing is that peculiar Sound which can 
emanate only from the peacock, aud then what leads to the 
right Inference of the peacock's presence is that particular kind 
of Sound (pitched in the * Sadja' tone, and not what merely 
ressembles it vaguely)*; such infallible Inference of the 
peacock's presence from its scream is drawn by serpents 
(who can never mistake any mimicking Sound to be the 
t peacock's scream’). Thus then, it is clear that when 
a persou tries to infer, from the perception of an un-qualified 
thing, something that can be inferred from the perception 
of a particular. qualified thing, the fault lies with the inferring 
person, not with the Inference. 


Vartika on Su. (88). 

The particular instances of Inference that you have 
cited as being based upon false premisses,—there is, in reality, 
no ‘falsity’ at all in them; so that when you put forward 
the presence of ‘falsity’ as the Probans (in proof of In- 
ference not being an instrument of right cognition), it is 
a Probans that is ‘asiddha’, ‘unknown’; it is this fallacy 
in the Probans of the Pdérvapaksin that is meant to be 
brought out by the Sütra—* Not so $c. &oc.' 


(2) It has been urged that a rise in the river is brought 
about also by ‘ obstruction’ (and notonly by rain); but as 
a matter of fact, the fact of the upper regions having re- 
ceived rain is inferred, not from a mere rise in the river, . 
but from a particular kind of rise (which is accompanied 
by enhanced swiftness of the current and 
the presence of floating flakes of foam, logs 
of wood &c.); and as there is no falsity in this premiss [for 
that particular kind of rise cannot be brought about by 
any other cause save rain] your Probans turns out to 

ee ee eee 

is v also in the first Inference, it would be wrong only if the man failed to notice 
that the rise in the river was due to its course having been obstructed ; and the 
second Inference would be wrong only if the man failed to perceive that only a few 
ants were running about through fright caused by the destruction of a particular 


ant-nest. 


Var. P. 254. 
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be ‘unknown’ (not really pertaining to the Subject)*. (b) 
Similarly, the fact that the running about of ants with eggs is 
also due to the destruction of their nests can prove the 
falsity of only that premiss which would be based upou the 
perception of a few running ants, —and not of that based upon 
a peculiar kind of *ant-running. “ What would be the pe- 
culiarity (in the running aboat of ants P^. It is this—that the 
running about is found among such antsas are not frightened, 
which are running about in large numbers and are moving ou 
to higher groundin large groups;—such ‘running about, of 
ants with their eggs' is never found to be unconcomitant with 
‘coming rain’ (so that there can be no falsity in the premiss 
based upon the said peculiar kind of the *running about of 
ants'] (c) Nor is there any falsity in the inference from 
sounds ; because the inference of the presence of the Peacock 
is not from mere * Sound ;—nor is it the ‘ Peacock’ that is 
meant to be inferred; the inference is from a peculiarity in 
the Sound heard,—such peculiarity for instance as being pitch- 
ed in the * sudja’ tone; and what is inferred is the fact of the 
Sound belonging toa Peacock. Thus then, there being no falsity 
in any of the premisses (cited), the Probans (of the Pürva- 
paksin) turns out to be absolutely * unknown’. 


Thus has Inference been examined. * 


* The Bib. Ind. Edition reads YaN wr qeareafusrciafug:; and the Benares 
Edition—yefatte aea wrsrfwaiersfag: — The correct reading is qxtwadw aca 4 
wafrertisfeg: (or wearer ie aictefeg:). 
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Section (6), 
Esamination of the nature of Time—spectally the Present. 
[Safras 39—43. | 
Bhagya on Sa, (89). 
P. 87, L. 12 to L. 17] 

It has been asserted (in the Bhasya, P. 20, L. 4, under 
St. 1°1-5) that Inference is applicable to all three points of 
time, because it apprehends the three points of time, Against 


this also * the following objection has been raised (by the 
Bauddha)— 
Satra (39.) 
(DPürvapaksa]—' THERE 18 NO PRESENT TIME; FOR 
WHEN AN OBJECT FALLS, THE ONLY POSSIBLE POINTS OF 
TIME ARE—THAT WHICH HAS BEEN FALLEN THROUGH, AND 
THAT WHICH HAS TO BE FALLEN THROUGH, T (Sn. 39.) 
* When the fruit becomes detached from the stalk (it 
* * falls and, comes gradually nearer and nearer to the ground ; 
now while it is so nearing the ground, the space above the 
* fruit (and below the tree) is space traversed ; and the time 
“ related to that traversed space is ‘that witch has bren fallen 
* through’ (the Past), and the space below the fruit (and 
“ above the ground) is the space to be. traversed ; and the time 
« related to this latter space is ‘that which has to be fallen 
“ through’ (the Future);—and (apart from these two) there is 
* no third space, in relation to which there could be the 
“notion of being trevarsed, which would give rise to the 
** conception of the Present Time. From this we conolude 
“ that there is no such thing as Presens Time. 
Vartika on Sa. (39.) 
[P. 255, L. 8 to L. 13.] 
The existence of Time has been established ; and Time 
being established, the following Saira denies the existence 
of the present Time.—“ There is no Present Time &c., &c.— 
"says the Sütra. When the fruit has become detached 
EN es ee RC NE 


Ly i0 t objects to 
The Bha 'a i ts the cha to mean that the, pponen AM 
syachandra interprets ; RS, 


the three points of time, just as he does to the th 
the preceding Section). z 

+ Dr. Satish Chandra Vidyabhusana finds in 
the Wiwifwmg*. The mere mention of a doctrine howeve 
regard it as referring to any particular work. 


this Sūtra a distinct reference to 
r does not justify us to 
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t from its stalk, and begins to fall nearer and nearer to the 
** ground, that space which is above it—that is, from the fruit 
* up to the stalk—is the traversed space; and that which is 
* below it,—that is, from the fruit down to the ground--is 
“ space to be traversed ;—there is no third space left, with 
t reference to which there could be the notion that ‘it is 
* being traversed’; and yet apart from space there is nothing 
* that could manifest (give rise to the conception of) Time. 
* Hence the conclusion is that there is no such thing as 
“ Present Time. * 


~~ 


Sutra (40). 
[Answer to the Purvapsksa]— [IF THERE 1S NO 

t Present’ Line) THE omnem two Ú Pase! AND * FurUnE ’) 

ALSO WOULD BE INCUNCEIVABLE ; AS THESE ARE RELATIVE TO 

Tuar. (Si. 40). 

Dhasya. 
Mens duel to! P486; Iss Gi]: 

As a matter of fact, Time is not manifested by (conceived 
of in relation to) Space ; it is manifested by Action; So that 
we have the conception of the time that has been fallen 
through (i. e. Past Time) when the acrion of falliny,— which 
is expressed by the phrase * it ful/s’—has ceased ;and when 
that same action is going to happen, we have the conception 
of ‘lime that hus to be fullen through (i. e. Future ‘Uime) ; aud 
pha. pgs, lastly, when the action of the thing is perceived 

as going on at the time, we have the conception 
of ‘ Present’ Time. Under the circumstances, if a person 
were never to perceive the action as ‘ going on’ at the 
time, what could he conceive of as“ having ceased ’, or as 
‘ going to happen’? For as a matter of fact, what is meant 
by ‘ time having been fallen through’ is that the 
‘action of * falling’ is over, has ceased; and what is meant 
by ‘ time to be fallen through’ is that the action is going 


ee 
* All that we have basis for are the conceptions of Past and Future,—only two 


points of Time; so that it is hot right t» say that Inference applies to three points 


of Time, such is the sense of the Parvapaksin.—Tatparya. 

T It is true Time is conceived of onl 
for action in general ; 
chandra. 


y iu relation to somo Kriya, but Kriya stands 
not for mere motion, as the opponent has taken it.— Bhasya- 
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to happen; so that at both these points of time (Past 
and Future) the object is devoid of the action; whereas 
when we have the idea that the thing ‘is falling down’, the 
Object is actually connected (imbued) with the acti p : S0 
that what the Present ‘Time apprehends (indicates) is the 
actual existing connection of the Object and the Action ; and 
thus it is only on the basis of this (existing connection and the 
time indicated by it) that we could have the conception of 
the other two points of Time (Past and Future); which la ter, 
for this reason, would not be conceivable if the * Present, ' 
Time did not exist. [Thus then all the three points of Time 
being realities, there is nothing wrong in the idea that 
* Inference is applicable to the three poiuts of time’. J.* 


Vartika on Su. (40). 
[P. 255, L. 18, to P. 256, L. 7]. 


What has been urged by the Pürvapaksin caunot be 
accepted ; as it involves an incongruity. When he says that 
“ there is no such thing as Present Time", it implies the 
rejection of the two points of Time (Past and Future) which 
he has admitted. This is what is meant to be shown in the 
following Sütra. 


The other two also are inconceivable &c. &c.—says the Sutra. 
As a matter of fact, the Past and Future are -dependent 
upon (relative to) the Present Time; so that he for whom 
there is no ‘Present’, for him this denial of the * Pre- 
sent’ would render the other two points of Time also incon- 
ceivable. Specially as Time is rendered conceivable, not by 
Space, but by Action; that is to say, when one perceives the 
connection of the object with the Action,—this perception 
being represented by the idea f it is falling '—the poiut of 
MEINER NU UU o ore 
9 The reality of the conception ‘ the thing is falling ’—on which the idea of 
Present Time is based—cannot be denied ; as it is attested to by direct Perception— 
says the Parishuddhi. If the present action were not there, what would be there 
that is produced by the gravity of the thing when its support has been removed 
(and iwhenit falls)? whose effect would it be that the thing touches the 
ground? Neither the Past nor the Future.could be the effect or the cause ;as they 
are non-existent at the time.—T'a tparya. 
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time that is characterised by this connection (of Action 
and Object) is called the ‘ Present’; and when the said 
connection of the Object with the Action has ceased, there 
arises the idea of ‘ Past’ time; and lastly, when it is perceived 
that the causes that tend to bring about the Action are 
ready, and there is nothing to obstruct their operation,—the 
notion appears ‘ the action will happen ’,—and we have the 
conception of the * Future’ Time. So that if our Opponent 
does not admit the Action in the Present, whence could he 
have the conception of the Action as in the Pust or as 
in the Future ? As neither the Time (in general) is past, nor 
is the Fruit (or the result of the Falling, in the shape of the 
contact of the Fruit with the ground); for Time is ever 
‘extant, and the Fruit (or Result) alsois there at the time. 
Then again, the notions—‘it has fallen ’, * it is falling ' and 
‘it will fall’—are conceivable only as connected with (aud 
qualifying) the Action (of falling) ; and as such they can 
appear only inthe Action, and never in the Result; from 
which it is clear that what renders Time conceivable is 
Action, not space ; for the space traversed remains the same 
(unchanged) at all three periods of time ; that is to say, at the 
time that the Action has appeared in the Fruit (it has begun 
to fall), the condition of the space is precisely the same as 
what it was when the action had not appeared ; so that the 
Bpace remaining the same (in all cases), that cannot be the 


cause of the different periods of Time being rendered 
conceivable, 


Bhagya on Sù. (41). 
[P. 8S, L. 6 to L. 19]. 
Then again— - 


AS A MATTER OF FACT, THE CONCEPTIONS OF * Past ' 
AND ' FUTURE’ CANNOT BE MERELY BELATIVE TO EACH 
OTHER. (Si. 41). 


If the conceptions of ‘Past’ and ‘Future’ could be merely 
relative to each other,—accomplished on the basis of each 
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other),—then we might accept the rejection of the ‘ Present ’. 
As a matter of fact however neither the conception of 
‘Pnture? can be based upon the conception of the * Past’, 
por that of the ‘ Past’ can be based upon that of the 
* Future ’. By what reasoning and by what means 
would the conception of ‘Past’ be obtained? —How too 
in relation to the notion of ‘ Past’ would you obtain the 
notion of ‘Future .P—Or by what means would you get 
at the conception of the ‘ Future’ at all? That is to- 
say, all this cannot be explained, if you reject the * Present ’ 
time. It might be urged that—“ there are several 
such pairs of relative conceptions as ‘long aud short’ 
‘ground and underground’, ‘light and shade’, where one is 
merely relative to the other; and in the same manner the 
conceptions of ‘pst amd future’ could be accomplished 
entirely in relation to each other." This however will 
not be accepted, in the absence of special reasons. That is 
to say, just as you have cited some examples (of relative 
terms), so could we also cite some counter-examples (to show 
that conceptions do not arise merely in relation to each 
other) ; for instance, ‘just as such pairs of conceptions as 
‘colour and touch’, ‘odour and taste’ are such in which the 
conceptions are not merely relative to each other, in the 
same manner the conceptions of * pas! and future’ also could 
not be accomplished entirely in relation to each other. 
(And unless you bave adduced some special reason in favour 
of the effectiveness of your examples, we cannot accept them 
in the face of these counter-examples]. [We have answered 
your argument, after assuming that the instances you have 
cited are really those of purely relative conceptions}. Asa 


. matter of fact however, there can be no conceptions wbich 


are accomplished merely in relation to each other ; for if one 
were entirely dependent upon the other, then, the negation 
of one would imply the negation of the other, and thus there 
would be negation of both ; that is to say, if the existence 
of one were entirely dependent upon the other, then, upon 
what would the existence of the former be dependent? - 
And if the existence of the former depended upon the other, 
on what would the existence of this latter depend P—And 
thus as in the absence of the one, the other could not be 
possible, the result would be that both would be impossible. 
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Vartika on Su. (41). 
[P. 256, L. 8 to L 20.] 

You might argue that—* Even if we do not admit the 
Present time, we can explaiu the notions of Past aud Future 
as relative to each other.” The following Sūtra is meant to 
be a denial of this argument. — The conceptions of * Past? and 
‘Future’ cannot be merely relative lo each other—says the Sūtra. 
That is to say, the notions of ‘Past? and ‘Future’ cannot 
be explained as based upon each other. — ** Why so?" If 
there is no Present, what is it that would be Paust? And 
in what manner could it be conceived of as * Past’? What 
too would be the Future? And in what manner could it 
be conceived of as ‘ Future’ ?— All this cannot. be explained : 
All this cannot be explained if you reject the * Present? tiine— 
says the Ahasya (P. 88, L. 11). 

Then again, by the peculiar manner in which the denial 
(of the Present) has been put forward (iu Si. 39), the * Pre- 
sent’ is admitted ; that is to say, the denial has been put for- 
ward in the form—* when an object falls, the only possible 
points of Time are that which has been fallen through and that 
which has to be fallen through" (St. 39) ;—and unless the 
Present time is admitted, the phrase ‘when an object falls’ 
(the present participle ‘patatah’) has no meaning; unless 
you admit what is denoted by the present participial phrase, 
you caunot use such a phrase as ‘ when an object falls’; so 
that the incongruity involved in your reasoning is this that 
you deny the ‘ Present’ time and yet make use of the pre- 
sent participial term * patatak’, * when an object falls.’ 

As a matter of fact however, there can be no conceptions 
which are accomplished merely in relation to each olhur—says 
the Bhasya (P. 88, L. 15). And the reason for this is that 
the negation of one would, in that case, imply the negation 
of the other, and hence the negation of both; that is to say, 
if one were dependent entirely upon the other, it would 
come to this that while one is absent, the other is also absent, 
so that both would be absent. 
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Bhiisya on Su. (42). 
[e88 Lo 18> oe oE] 


Further, Present Time is indicated by the evistence of 
things;—as we find in such conceptions as ‘the Substance 
exists’, * Quality is there’, * Motion is there’, and so on.* 
So that for one who does not admit this 


THERE BEING NO * PRESENT’, THERE COULD BE NO COGNITION 
OF ANYTHING (BY ANY INSTRUMENT OF COGNITION), AS NO * PERCEP- 
TION? WOULD BE PossIBLE.[ (SiR 42). 

Perception is brought about by the contact of the sense- 
organ with the object;T and that which is not present—that is, 
(ee-hypothesi) which is non-existent—cannot be in contact 
with a sense-organ; and there is nothing 

which our Opponent accepts as present or 
ewisting ; so that for hiin there can be no cause of perception 
(in the shape of sense-object contact), no object of Percep- 
tion (in the share of existing things), and no perceptional 
cognition. And there being no Perception. there could be 
no Inference or Verbal Cognition, as both of these are based 
upon Pereaption. ‘Thus all Instruments of Cognition becom- 
ing impossible, there could be no cognition of anything at all. 

Then again, as a matter of fact, the Present Time is 
actually recognised in two ways—sometimes it is indicated 
by the existence of things (i. e. by the mere action of Being), 
—as for instance, in the conception ‘ the Substance exists, §— 
and sometimes it is indicated by a series of actions,—e.g. in 
such concepuons as 'he is cooking’, ‘he is cutting’; this 
‘series of actious' may consist, either in several actions 
bearing upon a single thing, or in a repetition of the same 
action (on the same thing) ; of the former kind is the action 
spoken of as ‘is cooking’, which consists of several actions 
bearing upon the same thing—the action of ‘cooking’ com- 


Bha. P. 89. 


prising the actions of placing the pot upon the oven, pouring 


© That is to say, the Present ‘Time is indicated, not only by the notion of Falling, 
but also by the existence of things,—i. e. by the action of Being. This is meant to 
be an introduction to the following Satra.—Tatparya. 

+ The actions of Falling and the like are such as appeat and disappear [so that. 
they do not extend over all present things]; but the action of -Being is one that 
extends over all present things ; so that if you deny the Present, pwbich is indicated 
by an action (of Being) that extends over all things, you make ‘ Perception 1mpos- 
sible, and thence every other form of cognition also becomes impossible.—T dtparya. 

‘ Which presupposes the present existence of the Object, the Organ and the 
Contact '— Bhasyachandra. , 
§ The printed text reads goa: ea: But all Mss, read satea. Ze 
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water into the pot, puting rice into it, fetching of fuel", lighting 
the fire, stirring with the ladle, straiuiag the gruel, and bringing 
down the pot frum the oven ;—in tbe action of *ontiing? on the 
other hand, we have a repetition of the same action; for & 
‘man is said to be ‘cutting? wood when he repeatedly raises 
the axe and lets it fall upon tbe wood. Now (in both 
these cases) that which is bring cooked and that which ia 
bring cut is that which is being acted upon [i. e, connected 
with an action at the * present’ time]. 
Vartika on Su (42.) 
P. 256, L. 20 to P. 257, L. 21. 


Present Time is indicated by the existence of things—as we 
find in such conceptions ar ‘the Substance exists’, ‘the Quali'y 
is there’, * Motion is there’, and 50 on; go that for one who does 
not admit this, ‘thare being no Present eto’ efc—says the 
Bhasya, (P. 88, L. 18). 


The Sütra—'there being no Present &o.'—is meant to 
point out an incongruity (in the Pérvapakse 
theory). * But why, in the absence of Present 
Time, should Perception be impossiblet?s’ For this rea- 
son that Perception must always have for iis substratum or 


Var, P. 257. 


basis something existing at the present time,—because itis & 
product, like milk;—as a matter of fact, whatever is a pro- 
duct is always found to have for its substratum something 
existing at the present time, as we find in the case of Milk;— 
and Perception also is a product;—Perception therefore must 
have for it substratum something oxisting at the present 
timef. So that if the Present Time is not admitted, Percep- 
tion would be devoid of its substratum; and as there oan be 
no product without a substratum, Perception, under the 
circumstances, would become impossible, And when Percep- 


——A—A—————— — NO 
* The fuel—fetching and &re—lightiog should come first; as they do in the 
Vartika, 


+ The questioner has in view the Perception of olairvoyants, which apprehends 
Past and Future things algo. 


$ The basis of Perception, ia the sense-object contact,and also the Self; and all 
this must be present at the time that the cognition appears. 
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tion is impossible, there would be a disappearance of ali 
Instruments of Cognition; and all Instruments of Cognition 
having disappeared, there would be an end to all cognition;— 


and yet as a matter of fact there are cognitions of all things; ' 


bence, inasmuch as there is cognition of things, we conclude 
that the ‘ Present ' does exist, inthe shape of the cause of 
Perception (sense-object contact), the Object of Perception 
and the Perceptional Cognitio», Thus it is that the Present 
Time becomes established. 

The Present Time, thus established, is of two kinds—(a) 
that indicated by a mere action and (b) that indicated by a 
series of actions; (a) the former, that indicated by a mere 
action, is expressed by the phrase ‘ the substance exists’; (5) 
and the latter, that manifested by a series of actions, is 
expressed in such phrases as ‘is cooking’, ‘is cutting’. 
A * series of actions’ also is of two kinds—that in which the 
actions are of the same kind, and that in which the actions 
are of diverse kinds; of the former kind is the action of 
cutting, which consists of à series of the same action of raising 
and letting fall the aze; and of the latter kind is the action of 
cooking, which consists of a series of diverse actions; these di- 


verse actions being—the fetching of fuel, the lightiug of fire, 


the placing of the pot on the oven, pouring water into it, 
putting in rice, stirring it with the ladle, straining the gruel 
and bringing it down from the oven; the entire series of 
these diverse actions is spoken of by the single word * cook- 
ing” And what is denoted by the term ‘ cooking’ is the 
continuity (non-cessution) of the * series of actions’, and not 


either its non-commencement, nor its cessation ; for when it 1s 


meant to express the non-commencement* of the series, we 


have the form ia the Future tense, * paksyatt 7 will cook ’,— 


9 The right reading is clearly UFAATAITEN, a8 found in the Bibl. Ind. edition ; 
as this is whatis in keeping with the sense, and also with the preceding gentence. 
But the Tà£parya reads €*818TC*q ; and it does 80 knowingly ; as it adds that by 
the word ‘ STv*" " in this compound is meant ‘ wish to do ^ so that there is no in- 
compatibility with the preceding sentence. With this interpretation the sense 
remains the same in both readings. 
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when it is intended to speak of the cessation of the Serios, 
we have the form in the Past tense, * apzksit °, has cooked.’ 
Now that which is * being cooked’ * being cut’ ds that which 
is being done (Bhasya, P. 89, L. 9). 


Bhasya on Su. (43). 
[P. 89, L. 10 to P. 90, L. 2]. 

Inasmuch as it is only iu connection with what is being 
done (being operated upon by an action) that,— 

WE HAVE THE CONCEPTIONS OF ‘ HAS BEEN DONE’ AND 

(TO BE DONS’—tP FOLLOWS THAT THE DEA (OF THE 

PRMSENT) IS ESTABLISHED IN BOTH Ways. (Su 43). 

When the * series of actions ' (comprising Cooking) is not 
yet commenced, and is only intended to be done, it is spoken 
of as * will cook’; which denotes the * Future ’ Time ;— when 
the *series of actions" has ceased and its purpose accom- 
plished, it is spoken of as ‘has cooked’; which denotes the 
* Past’ Time ;—and lastly, when the ‘series of actions’ 
has commenced (and has not ceased), it is spoken of as ‘ is 
cooking’; which denotes the * Present’ ‘Time. Now of these 
that which has ceased is what is spoken of as ‘has been 
done ?; that which is intended ‘and not yet commenced) is 
what is spoken of as ‘to be done’; and that which is going 
on (has been commenced and has not ended) is spoken of as 
‘being done. Now we find here that the collection of the 
three points of time in reference to a ‘series of actions’ 
(of Cooking) is possible only when it is conceived of as * pre- 
sent’, being spoken of either as ‘is cooking ' or as ‘ is being 
cooked’; wherein what is expressed is the continuity of the 
series of actions, and not either non-commencement or cessa- 
tion. This ‘Present’ is conceived of in both ways—i. e. 
(1) as no? mixed up with the notions of Past and Future, 
acd (2) as mixed up with them*; that conception of 
Present which is wwmized we find in such expressions 
as ‘ the substance exists’, where the Present is indicated by 
the mere eaislence icontinuily, of the Substance); while 
B90; such expressions as ‘is cooking’, * is cutting’ 

and the like indicate the Present as involving 
all three points of Time, and as expressing the continuity 
of & series of uctions.t There are other ways also of this 


9 The Bhasyachandra explains ‘apavriktah’ D í , rahital ' 
bi 'sahituh* V d p pavriktah' and ‘vyapavriktah as ' rahital 


T When we say ' he is cooking’, 
of cooking have been done, w 


3 some of theactions composing the composite act 
hile some are being done and some are yet to be done. 
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involved use of the Present Tense, met with in ordinary usage: 
. . . . . v * im 3 
—when, for instance, it is used with a view to denote proxim- 
ity (to Past or Future), aud such other ideas. « 
From all this the conclusion is that there is such a thing 
as the ‘© Present’ Time. 3 
Vaitika on St. (43). 
[P. 257. L. 21 to P. 258, L. 10°] 


Inasmuch us is is only iu connection with what is being 


done’ that we have the conceptions of ‘hus been done’ , and * to. 


be done’, it follows that the idea of the Present is-eslablished in 
both wa ys—(Sutra). The Sutra contains only the word * gre- 
hagam? Idea’, and the question arises—whose idea is meant ? 
The answer is— what is meant is the ida of the Present. 

How is this idea of the Present established ‘iu both ways ’? 
(1) There is the idea of the * Present’ as involving the ideas 
of the* Past and Future', and (2) there is the idea of it as 
not involving these. “Where do you have the idea ot 
the * Present 'as not involving the * past? and * future.’ " ? 
In the expressions * the substance exists’, we have the in- 
dication of the Present in its unmixed, pure, form. In such 
expressions as * is cooking ? aud the like; on the other hand, 
we have the idea of the : Present? in its mixed form. 
“How so?» [Among the actions constituting tke act of 
* cooking '] there are some that are past, there are others yet 
to come, and there are others that are going on at the time. 

In ordinary usage, the ‘Present’ is used in several other 


senses also,—such as that of prozimity for instance, Lg. 


sometimes the Present is used in regard to what is past; 
as when a person has already come, he says ‘here I come’ 
(in the present tense); while sometimes the Present is used 
in regard to what is yet to come; as when even though 
standing, a man says ‘L go’ (in the present teuse).t Similar 
instances may be found of other uses also. 

nus ENDS THE EXAMINATION or THE ‘ Present’ TIME. 


* For examples, see Värtika, below. 


TIn these the Present denotes the immediate Past and immediute Future respectively. 
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Section (7). 
Eeamination of Analugical Cognition. 
[Sutras 44—48.] 
Sūtra (44). 

[Pürvapaksa]—' THERE CAN BE NO ANALOGY ON TRE 
BASIS OP RITHER PERFEOT OE BEMI-PERFEOT OR PARTIAL 
RESSEMBLANOE.— * (Sü..4-L). 

Bhasya on St. (44). 
[P. 90, L. 4 to L. 7.] 


*(A)' There can be no Analogy on the basis of perfect 
‘or absolute ressemblance; for certainly there can be no such 
“ conception as ‘as the bull so the bull’ [and this would 
“he the sense of the sentence ‘as the bull so the gavaya’, 
* if perfect ressemblance between the two were meant]. (B) 
* Nor can Analogy be based upon semi-perfect ressemblance t; 
“for there is no such conception as ‘as the bull so the 
“buffalo” [and this is what the sentence ‘as the bull se 
“the gavuya’ might mean, if the sense conveyed were that 
“of semi-perfect ressemblance; as the buffalo has many 
* points of ressemblance to the bull]. (C) Nor lastly: 
"can Analogy be based upon slight ressemblance; for all 
“things cannot be conceived of as ressembling one another 
* [and such would be the said Analogy, if it were based 
* upon slight ressemblance, for all things are similar in some 
‘Sway or the other]." 
Vartika on Su. (44). 

[P. 258, L. 11 to L. 19.] 

We now proceed to examine Analogy; as now comes 

its turn (after Inference has been examined). As to 


what is ‘ Analogy’, this has been already explained under 


© When one perceives the ressemblance in the animal before him, of the bull, 
and remembers at the same time the advice that ‘as is the bull so is the 
gavaya',—this perception of ressemblance along with the remembrance becomes 
the means that accomplishes the cognition of the connection of the name * gavaya' 
with the animal perceived. So that this recognition of the counection of the name 
is “Analogical Cognition’; and the means by which this is brought about has been 
called ‘Analogy .’ This, the Pürvapaksin says, is not possible; for the advice 
upon which the cognition is based—‘as the bull so the gavaya '—does this denote 
perfect reasemblance, or ‘semi-perfect (almost perfect) ressemblance, or only slight, 
partial, ressomblance? Neither of these is possible. 

t The printed text reads RI: but the Sūtra and the Puri Mes. read simply 314 
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Sü. 1-1-6, as that which is that means of the effect (analogical 
cognition) which is based upon recognised vessemblauce. The 
following Sütra formulates an objection to this— 


** There can be no Analogy &c. (AY No Analogy can be 
“based upon perfect ressemblance; there can be no such 
** Analogy as ‘as the bull so the bull’. (B) Nor can 
“ Analogy be based upon semi-perfect ressemblance; for 
“there is no such conception as ‘as the bull so the buffalo’. 
** (C) Nor lastly can Analogy be based upon partial or slight 
* ressemblance; for there is no snch conception as ‘as the 
“mount Mēru, so the grain of oil-seed'. And there is no 
“other kind of ressemblance except these. So the con- 
“clusion is that there can be no Analogy (and no Analogical 
** Cognition." 

Sütra 45. 
(Sigdhanta.] 
INASMUCH AS ANALOGY IS BASED UPON SUCH RES- 


SEMBLANOE AS I8 ACTUALLY RECOGNISED, THERE IS NO ROOM 
FOR THE OBJECTION THAT HAS BEEN URGED.*—SwW. (45). 


bhasya ou Su. (45). 
[P WW, we Stolk, Who) 


As a matter of fact, the Analogy (mentioned in the 
advisory sentence) does not proceed on the basis of either 
perfect or semi-perfect or slight ressemblance ; it proceeds 
with reference to (1. e. as indicative, and on the basis, of), such 

 ressemblance as is actually recognised (from the advisory 
sentence), and which arises in reference to (t. e. as indicative 


9'The exact sense conveyed bya sentence depends upon the contest and auch 
other circumstances ; so that what particular sort of ressemblance is expressed by a 
certain sentence will be contingent upon these. Æ. g., when the advisory senice, 
‘as the bnllso the wavaya’, is addressed to a person who knows such anma a 
the buffalo and the like, i£ is semi-perfect ressemblance that is mean! ; so Em w a 
the man sees the garaya, and finds that it has several points of ressem men 
the bull, he recognises it as the ‘Gavaya’; even though there is Gnas reste x e 
between the bull aud the buffalo also, the man will not recognise the inina asa 2 ae 
for, as already pointed out, he perfectly knows what a buffalo NE en undone 
special circumstances of the case, the sentence tae the bull so the gavaya’, co 
be understood to mean ‘as the bull so the buffalo. —Tatparya. 


The Sitra speaks of ‘snch ressemblance as is recognised’; and the mdr 
adds that what is meant is thatressemblance of which the idea is derived fro 
the particular advisory senteuce—e. g. ‘us tlie bull so the gavaya’. 
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of, pointing to) the relation of cause aud effect* |between 
the Analogy and the recognition of the connection of tle 
particular name with the particular thing].T And iu a ease 
where these conditions are found to be present, Analogy 
cannot be denied. For this reason the objection that has been 
urged (in St. 44) is not relevant. 
Vartika on Su. (43.) 
[P. 258, L. 19 to P. 259, L. J5.] 


[The answer to the above objection is as follows ; |]— 
Inasmuch as what the Opponent rejects is only such Analogy 
as is based upon perfect and the other two kinds of Ressem- 
blance, it cannot be taken as a denial of all Analogy. 
That is to say, what the foregoing Stra (44) rejects is only 
such Analogy as is based upon * perfect ressemblance', or on 
‘semi-perfect ressemblance’, or on ‘slight ressemblance’; 
so that it does not reject all Analogy. Undor 
the circumstances (as you reject only sime kinds 
of Analogy, and not all), it behoves you to supply some other 
explanation of that ' Analogy and its exact form (which you 
do not reject), If your opinion is that there is no other form 
of Analogy (than those based upon the three kinds of res- 
semblance mentioned in the Sütra), then, how can you make 
any such assertion as—“there can be no Analogy on the basis 
of either perfect or semi-perfect or slight ressemblance ? ” 
(Su. 44). In fact, for one who does not admit any kind of 
Analogy at all, the right form of denial would be—* Analogy 
isnotan instrument of right cognition,—it does not bring 
about the cognition of anything." 


Ip32597 


2‘ Thatis, the relation subsisting between what is known and what makes it nown’ — 
Bhasyachandra, 


T Thatis to say, there can be no restriction as to any particular sort of ressem- 
blauce upon which Analogy can be based. What lappeus is that when one has 
become cognisant of some sort of ressemblance, by means of the advisory senieuce 
he comes to recognise the relation of cause and effect, between the ressemblance and 
the cognition of the connection of the particular thing and the particular name. 
And what precise sort of ressemblauce is recoguised will depeud upon circumstances; 60 
that there can be no euch restriction as that Analogy is based upon perfect ressemblunce 


only, or on semi-serfect ressemblance only, or on alight bl ly.—(Talpurye 
and Parishuddhi). H gat ressemblance only.—(Tatpury 
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Further, the objection is nob applicable to the Siddhanta 
theory ; as what is held to be the basis of Analogy is enc 
ressemblance and non-ressemblance are duly recognised; 
that is to say, the objection urged by you is—“ there can be 
no Analogy on the basis of perfect ressemblance &c.”;—and 
this is not relevant ; as what is objected to is not the opinion 
held by us; for who has ever said that ‘Analogy is based 
upon perfect ressemblance &e.'? What we hold is that Analogy 
is based upon such ressemblance as is actually recognised, and 
is indicative of the relation of cause and effect. (Bhasya, 
P. 90, L. 10). Thus the objection urged is not relevant. 


Lastly, (the objection, even as it stands, is not tenable; 
for] asa matter of fact, (A) Analogy is found to be possible 


also when there is * perfect ressemblance’, even to the extent - 


of absolute identity; when for instance, an action is compared 
to itself;—as we find in such descriptions as ‘the battle 
between Rima and Ravana is like the battle between these 
two heroes alone’; —(B) Analogy is based on ‘ semi-perfect 
resemblance’ also ; for instance, when there arises a question 
as to the strength of a bull, there is such an analogical 
declaration as*the bull is like a buffalo '—vwhere the 
analogy is based upon the semi-perfect ressemblance (of the 
two animals);—(C) Analogy is based also upon * slight 
ressemblance ' ; when for instance, a question arises as to the 
mere existence of a thing,—when, that is, there arises the 
question, ‘ what sort of existence has the Meru mountain ?— 
we have the answer in the form * the existence of the Meru 
islike that of the grain of oil-seed E For this reason 
also, the objection urged cannob be maintained. 
Bhasya on Su. (46). 
[P. 90, L. 11 to L 15.] 


(The Pürvapaksin says]—“ In that case, Analogical Cog- 
** nition may be regarded as purely inferential ; 
« BECAUSE IT CONSISTS IN THE COGNITION OF WHAT 
** [s NOT PERCEIVED BY MEANS OF WHAT IS PEROEIVED. ” 
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(Sa. 46) .— 

“ That is to say, just as the cognition of Fire, which jg 
** not perceived, by means of Smoke, which is perceived, ig 
-“ Inferential,—so the cognition of the unperceived gavaya 
* by means of the perceived bull should be tnf-rential ;—80 

* that Analogical Cognition does notin any way differ from 
** the Inferential ’’.* 
Vartika on Sü. (46). 
[The Opponent retorts]—** In that casa Analogical 
** Cognition is purely inferential ;—because it consists in the 
“cognition &c. &c. From the perceived accompaniment of 
* Smoke, in the shape of its rising into the 

Jar. P. 260. : i AME 
UR “ sky, we have the inferential coguition of the 
* unperceived accompaniment of Smoke, in the shape of 
** Fire ;—in the same manner, when from the perceived Bull 
“ there arises the cogmtion of the unperceived Gavaya,—this 
“cognition, which is regarded as analogical, should be re- 
“garded as inferential, as consisting in the cognition of an 
“ unperceived thing.” 

Bhasya on St, (47). 

(P. 90, L. 15 to 91, L. 5]. 

The Siddhantin answers— Analogical Cognition does differ 
from the Inferential. “ By what reasoning do you 
arrive at this conclusion ?". [The answer is given in the 
Sutra]— 

Sütra (47). 
IN REGARD To tae "UxPEROEwVED' GavaYa WE Do NOT 


FIND ANY USE FOR THE PARTICULAR [NSTRUMENT OF COGNI- 
TION CALLED ANALOGY’. .-(Sü. 47). 


CL AUTRES TOW GM a teme 

9 The sentence ‘as the bull so the favaya’ describes the unperceived gavaya, 
through the perceived bull ;and one who has heard this sentence, when he comes to 
Perceive the gavaya, he does not apprehend anything more than what he has learnt 
from the said sentence ; even the connection of the name "gavaya ’ with the particular 
animal is known only:from that sentence. So that in analogical cognition, the cogni- 
tion of the perceived bull gives rise to the cognition of the animal bearing the name of. 
*gavaya °, which is not perceived. [Even though the gavaya is actually percerved 
when the analogical cognition appears, yet the animal as bearing the particular 
name can never be said to be perceived; for the application of the name depends 
entirely upon the advisory sentence ; so that when the qualifying name, is uot-per- 
ceived, even thou;sh the animal its&f is perceived, yet as along with the qualification, the 
apimal is “not perceived "]. Thus, being the cognition of the unperceived by means 
of the perceived, aualogical cognition is purely inferential. Such isthe sensa of the 
Pirvepaksa.—Tatparya, 
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[What actually happens in Analogical Cognition is as 
follows]|—A person, who has seen the Bull and has been 
apprised of the ressemblance (between the Bull and the 
Gavaya), comes to perceive an animal (of unknown name) res- 
sembling the Bull,* and then arrives at the cognition, * this is 
gavaya ', in which he recognises the restricted application of 
the name ‘ gavaya ';—now this} certainly is not [nference.t 

[There is a further difference between Analogical and 

pha. p, gi,  nferential Coguitious]— Analogy is (propound- 

ed) for the sake of another person; that is 

to say, it is propounded by a person who knows both mem- 

bers (of ressemblance), for the benefit of another person to 

whom one member, the upaméeya (the object that is described 
as ressembling a known thing), is not known.§ 

Says the Opponent,—* If what you mean is that Analogy 


. is for the benefit of another person, then what you say is not 


right; for as a matter of fact, the cognition arising there- 
from belongs to the man himself; certainly, my good Sir, 
when the man propounds the analogy in the words, ‘as the 
bull so the gavaya, the cognition produced by it arises in 
the man himself (just as much as in another person) [so that 
being for one’s own benefit as well as for that of another 
person, Analogy is exactly like Inference J." 


We do not deny that the resulting cognition arises in the 
man also; what we mean is that the propounder's own cognition 


MÀ 


© The sense requires the reading WAT quii, as it is foundin the Puri Mss. and the 
Bhasyachandra. 

+ All Mss. save one read T SWEAT. 

f The species ‘wavaya’ is that to which the name ‘gavaya’ belongs; this is not 
cognised by means of the sentence ‘as the bull so the gavaya '; all that this senteuce 
expresses is the ressemblance to the Bull of a certain unknown animal ; nor does the 
word ‘gavaya’ as occurring iu the sentence denote the said ressemblance; so that at Che 
time that the sentence is heard, the man does not become cognisant of the connection 
between the-name ‘gavaya’ and the unknown animal ; and what actually happens in 
analogical cognition is that, when the particular animal comes to be actually seen, o 
species to which that animal belongs becomes perceived ; and hence geo the cogni- 
tion that ‘this animal belongs to the species named * gavaya 1; and this is the Oneration 
of ‘analogy’, which is thus found to operate upon the perceived, and not unperceived, 
gavaya ].—T à parya. 

§ QaRa is the better reading as foundin the Puri Mes. For wiegt also 
the Puri Mss. read RfagtaRaa; but from what follows in L. 4 below nagata 
appears to be the better reading. 
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is not analogical; for * Analogy is that which accomplishes 
what has to be accomplished on the basis of well-known 
ressemblanco’ (says the Sūtra, 1-i-6) ; and certainly for the 
man to whom both members of the analogy are well-known, 
and as such fully accomplished, there can be no relation 
(between Analogy and the Cognition) of what is to be accom- 
plished and the meous accomplishing it. 

Vartika on St. 47. 

(P. 260, L. 3 to L. 13.] 

Our answer to the above is that it is not right ; for appar- 
ently you do not understand what Analogy is. Then again, 
iu regard to the unperceived Gavaya, we do nct find any use for 
Analogy. “What use for Analogy do you find in regard 
to the perceived Gavaya?” The use of Analogy consists 
in the bringing about of the cognition of the connection of a 
particular name with a particular object. 


[Just as Analogy is not Inference] so is it noteither Per- 
ception or Word, For it is neither by means of Word nor by 
that of Perception that the man recognises the fact of a certain 
animal being ‘Gavaya. As the mere cognition of ressem- 
blonce only (which is perceptional), without the Words ‘the 
Gavaya is like the bull,’ does not constitute * Analogy’ [hence 
Analogy is not mere Perception].—Nor, on the other hand, 
do the mere Words, witbout the cognition of ressemblance, 
constitute ‘Analogy’ (Hence Analogy cannot be the same as 
Word]. [Another difference between Analogy and Inference 
lies in the fact that] Analogy is for the benefitof another 
person;* and certainly this is not the case with Inference 

T The proper reading appears to be to place the words WHMeaIY wy Quatar 
wate lower down in I. 10, after Nfagutta. For afg wur... Nogara (LI, 8-10) 
is clearly an amplification of the Statement ARAMIN RATSA wag xfa 
w*Xfegm8 ; with which Rwasa $c. las no connection. But both editions 
read as here ; and, what is more important, the Tütparya also adopts the came 
reading ; and conscious of the interruption caused by the words —WXTEHTQ &c., it 
ND tried to establish some sort of connection between WE Quatt wafa and 


ADE UAT &e., by introducing the latter passage as follows—“ Analogy consists of 
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[which is both for one's own benefit and for that of others]. 
‘Thus then, the conclusion is that just as Inference consists 
in the recognition of the Probans as aided by (the remem- 
brance of) concomitance betwean the Probans and the Pro- 
bandum,—and that recognition of the Probans is pereeptional 
[and this brings about the inferential cognition, and is called 
‘{nference’ only when aided by the said remembrauce],— 
in the same manner, what constitutes ‘ Aualogy '.the means 
of Analogical Cognition) is the perceptional cognition of 
ressemblance as aided by the remembranco of the connec- 
tion between the two things as (originally) learnt from Words. 
[Which shows that Analogy is not the same as either In- 
feronce, or Perception, or Word.] 


Bhisya on Su. (48). 
(P391 SONOS) 

Further— 

INASMUCH aS ANALOGY IS ALWAYS STATED IN THE 

FORM f AS—SO,’ IT CANNOT BE REGARDED AS NON-DIFFERENT 

(rrom InrERENOE)— (Su. 48). 

As a matter of fact, Analogy is always stated in the form 
*as—so', by means of which the common property (consti- 
tuting ressemblance) is mentioned ; so that it cannot be the 
same as Inference. This also is what constitutes a difference 
between Analogy and Inference. 


CES 
the coguition of ressemblance, which is perceptional, and certainly this is not for 


the bevefit of another person; in answer to this we have the words Af at &c. ; 
at if the said Perception does not constitute 
a ama” &. It will 


and in answer to contention th 
Analogy, Word might constitute it, we have the wards 
be noticed that even Vacbaspati Mishra fails to establish a connection between 
this latter paesage—* WITH —Kc. and the fact of Analugy being for another's benefit; 
andthe reason for this lies in the fact that if Analogy consists in Word, itis 
clearly for the benefit of others. For these reasons, in spite of all authorities to 
the contrary, we have altered the order of the seutences, and translated them ac- 


cordingly. 


4 - 
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Vartika on Su. (48). 
[P. 260 L. 14 to L. 17]. 


By reason also of difference in the form of the cognitions 
(Analogy and Inference must be regarded as different); for 
instance, Inference does not appear in the form ‘as the 
smoke so the fire’; while Analogy does appear in the form 
* as the bull so the Gavaya’ ; and wherever there is difference 
in the form of the cognitions, the Instruments of Cognition 
must be different ; just as Inference is different from Percep- 
tion. 


This same reasoning also serves to set aside the conten- 
tion that * Analogy cannot be regarded as a distinct Ins- 
trument of Cognition because it does not apprehend any- 
thing not already apprehended (by means of other Instru- 
ments of Cognition).” 


Thus ends the Evamination of Analogy. 
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Section (8). 
Examination oF WonD (in general). 
Stitras (49— 56.) 

Sutra (49.) 

[.Purvapaksa]—' ‘Worn’ is* InrsRENCE ',—(I) 
RECAUSE 11S OBJECTIVE IS SUCH AS IS AMENABLE TO IN- 
FERENCE ONLY,—BEING (aS IT IS) NOT APPREHENDED (BY 
Purcuprion).”—(Si. 49). 

Bhasya on Si. (49). 
(P. 91, L. 10 to L. 13.] 


(I) * Word is only Inference, and not a separate Instru- 
* ment of Cognition, ‘Why so?” Because the objective of 
** (object cognised by means of) Word is such as is amenable 
** to Inference. ‘How do you know that it can be infer- 
* red? Because it is not apprehended by means of Per- 
“ ception. In the case of Inference what happens is that 
* the Subject, which is not already apprehended by means 
* of Perception, comes to be cognised afterwards by means 
* of tho already known* Probans,—such is the process of 
** Inference;—and in the case of Word, also an object which 
* is not already known (by means of Perception) comes to be 
* cognised afterwards, by means of the already known. 
** Word,—such is the process of verbal cognition. Thus we 
* find that * Word ' is only * Inference ' (and Verbal Cogni- 
** tion is purely Inferential).T 


Vartika on St, (49.) 
(P. 260, L. 18 to P. 262, L. 3.] 

We now proceed to examine Word, whose turn comes 
after Analogy. What is this ' Word’? Word is the. 
assertion of a reliable person (St. 1-1-7). Against this (as 
an Instrument of Cognition) the following objection is 


raised :— 


a a eu e ———À 

?: Perceived '—says Bhasyachandra. 

T The Probans put forward in the Sütra, is the fact of the object not being per- 
ceplible.—Says the Vartika. That cognition is called Inferential which apprebends 
an object not cognisable by, Perception, and appears in the wake of Perception (of 
the Probans in Inference ; of the Word in Verbal Cognition) ; and as Verbal 
Cognition fulülls these conditions, it is purely inferential—Tatparya. 
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[Pürvapaksa]—* ** Word is not an Instrument of Cogni- 
** tion ;—(A) because even when present it does not bring about 
* cognition : even though the Word is present, if it is not 
* heard, it does not give rise to any cognition ; and it is 
* only what gives rise to a cognition that can be regarded 
“asan Instrument of Cognition.t—(B) Because there is 
“nothing that could be the object (of Word) ; that is, 
“ there is nothing that would be cognised by means of Word, 
“apart from what is already cognised by means of Percep- 
* tion and Inference : and certainly that which has no object 
* cannot be an Instrument of Cognition.1—(C) Because Word 
“is not of the nature of Cognition, it cannot be 
“regarded as an Instrument of Cognition; what- 
“ever is an Instrument of Cognition is of the nature of 
** Cognition, as we find in the case of Perception ; so that 
* when Word is not found to be of the nature of Cognition, 
* being in this respect like the Jar and such objects, it can- 
“ not be regarded as an Instrument of Cognition, just as Jar 


Var. Page 261. 


9 The Sééra starts off with the question as to whether or not * Word’ is included 
under Inference. But before that it becomes necessary to enquire whether ‘Word’ 
is an ‘instrument of Cognition’ at all. The Vartika therefore takes up this pre- 
liminary question.—Tutparya. , 

t That alone can be regarded as an instrument of Cognition which is such that 
whenever it is present Cognition must appear, and never does it cease to appear ; 
because it is only an efficient means that can be called ‘ Instrument.’ In the case of 
Word however we find that’ even though it is present,if it is not pronounced and 
heard, it does not give rise to any Cognition ; and this fact proves thatit is not an 
efficient means ; aud hence not an “Instrument.’—Tatparya. 

f It is only that which has an object, of the Cognition whereof it is the effi- 
cient means, that can be regarded as an Instrument of Cognition ; so that when it 
is found that there can be no such object for Word, it follows that Word is not 
an Instrument of Cognition. Asa matter of fact, all objects are grouped under two 
heads, Directly Perceptible and Not directly Perceptible. All that belongs to the 


former group forms the object of "perception; and all that belongs to the 


latter group can be cognised only by means of something (perceptible) which is its 
invariable concomitant ; so that all that is not directly perceptible forms the object 
of Inference ; and, there being ao other group of objects, there is nothing that 
could form the object of ‘Word’; hence this “absence of the object ' forms the 


second reason for not regarding Word as an Instrument of cognition.—T'atparya. 
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&c., are nob so regarded.—(D) Because Word is per- 
“ ceptible by an external Sense-organ, like Jar &c., it cannot 
* be an Instrument of Cognition.—(E) Because Word does 
“ not subsist in the Soul, and as such is like Jar &c., it can- 
* not be an Instrument of Cognition.—(F) Lastly, because 
Word is a quality of Akasha, like Number and other qualities 
(of Akasha!, it cannot be an Instrument of Cognition,"* 
[Siddhante]—[''he answer to the above arguments is as 
follows]—(A) It has been argued that “ because when pre- 


[[1 


sent, Word does mot bring about cognition (it cannot be 
an Instrument of Cognition) ";—but this is not right; as the 
reason put forward is not true ; as a matter of fact it never 
happens that when actually heard, Word fails to be an effi- 
cient means of cognition ; and if, when not itself heard, it 
does fail to be an efficient means of cognition, then, in that 
case, it certainly cannot be an Instrument of Cognition; for 
that alone is an Instrument of Cognition, by means of which 
a thing is cognised ;—and when is a thing cognised by 
means of iv?—only when the means itself is cognised.t—(B) 
Whe second argument is—* because the Word has no cbjec- 
tive ";—as to this, we ask—who says that there is no object 
apart from what is cognised by means of Perception and 


* The Parishuddhi says—The scuse of the Prvapaksa isas follows:—“ If 
Word is different in its procedure from Perception aud luference, it is not an In- 
strument of Cognition ; if it is an Instrument of Coguition, its procedure is not 
different ; so that it would be included under the said two Justruinents of Cogni- 
tion. And as to under which one of the two it is included, it is shown by the Sütras 
49, et seq. th atit is under * Inference ‘that ‘ Word ' is included. 

T What we hold to be the Instruznent of Verbal Cozuition is not Word in general, 
pure and simple, but only such Word as is heard and whose relation to its denotation 
is known. And certainly, when there issuch a Word, verbal cognition never fails to 
appear ; that word, by which verbal cognition is not produced, is not regarded by any 
one to be an Instrument of Cognitiou.—7'atparya- 

As a matter o£ fact, Inference also actually brings about inferential cognition only 
when it is itself duly apprehended in the form of the Probans; the Probans, even though 
present, fails to bring about inferential cognition, i£ it is itself not known. So that the 
case of Word iu this respect is analogous to that of Inference ; and if Word is not 
an Instrument of Cognition, Inference also is not s0. 
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Inference ? Certainly there are several things that are not 
cognisable by means of these two; so that this reason also 
is not true. In what manner ‘Word’ differs from Perception 
and the rest we have already explained (in Adh. I).—The 
third, fourth and fifth arguments are—(C) “ because Word 
is not of the nature of Cognition,” (D) “ because Word is 
perceptible by an external sense-organ", and (EH) ‘ because 
Word does not subsist in the Soul" ;—all these reasons are 
untenable, because they are ‘ inconclusive * (not necessarily 
leading to the desired conclusion), as is proved by the 
instance of the Lamp; the Lamp is all this (i. e. it is not of 
the nature of Cognition, it is perceptible by an external ore 
gan, ib does not subsist in the Soul), and yet, as an auxiliary 
to Perception, it does become an Instrument of Cognition 
(of things illumined by its light),—as we have already 
explained before ; so that, it being fonnd that all the reasons 
you have urged are ‘inconclusive’ (not concomitant with, 
and hence not necessarily proving, what you seek to prove), 
they cannot be accepted as valid. (F) The sixth argu- 
ment is—“ because Word is a quality of Akasha” ;—this 
also is ‘inconclusive '; for we find that the Dimension of 
Akasha (which is its quality) is the cause of the cognition 
of ‘vastness’ (of the ALasha), and as such, isan * Instru- 
ment of cognition’; so that being a quality of Akasha is 
not a valid reason (for Word being not an Instrument of 
Cognition). 

[That * Word’ is an Instrument of Cognition having 
been established, the Opponent proceeds to show that even 
so it is to be included under ‘ Inference']—** * Word is only 
** Inference,—(a) because tt is dependent upon. remembrance ; 
* that which depends upon remembrance is Inference ;—and 
“ Word does depend upon remembrance in the denoting 


“ (bringing about the cognition of) its object ;—hence it must 


9 The Vartika puts forward these three Purvapaksa arguments, in addition to 
those propounded in the Sutras 49 et. seq. i 
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“ be Inference.—(b) Because Word applies to all. three poinís 
* of time ;— what applies to three points of time is Infer- 
** ence ;—so is Word also;—hence Word must be Inference, 
* —(+) Because it involves the notions of negative and 
“ positive concomitance ; —that which "involves notions of 
negative and positive concomitance is Inference, as we find 
* in the case of the perception of smoke bringing about the 
“ cognition of the presence of fire ; —and Word also is found 
“to bring about the cognition of its denotation only 
* through negative and positive concomitance,* —hence Word 
“ is Inference.—(d) Lastly, for the following reason also Word 
** is Inference— because its object is not perceived (says the 
* Sutra). What the Sütra meausto putforward as the ™~ 
“ reason is the fact that the object cognised by means of 
* Word is such as is not cognised by means of Perception 
* (which is precisely the case with Inference).” 
Bhasya. on Su. (50). 


(P. 91, L. 13 to L. 17.) 
For the following reason also * Word’ is only ‘ Infer- 
ence '— 


(If) ** BECAUSE coGNITIONS DO NOT INVOLVE TWO 

DIVERSE PROCESSES." — (Su. 50). i 

“ When the ‘Instruments of Cognition’ are different 
* from one another, the cognition (brought about by them) 
* involves two distinct processes; for instance, the cognitional 
* process involved in the case of Inferential Cognition is 
** different from that involved in that of Analogical Cognition, 
* as has been pointed out above (by the Siddbantin himself). 
‘Tn the case of Verbal and Inferential cognitions we do nat 
* meet with any such diversity in the cognitional prccess; 
'" the process in the case of Word being the same as that 
* ip the case of Inference. Hence, as there is nothing to 
* distinguish the one from the other, Word must be regard- 
* ed as the same as Inference." 


VII UEM a coc re E 
© The inference of Fire from smoke is based upon the positive concomitance 

* where smoke isthere fireis’, and the negative concomitance, * where Fire is not, > 

smokeis not '; similarly the denotation of the Jar by the word ‘Ghata ' is based upon 

the positive concomitance, ^ where the word Ghata is pronounced we have the cog- 

nition of Jar’, and the negative concomitance ‘ where thereis no cognition of Jar, 


the the word Ghata is not pronounced ’. 
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Vartika on Sū. (50.) 
[P. 262, L. 5 to L. 7.] 

* (TI) (^) Another reason why Word should be regarded 
* aa the same as Inference consists in the fact that the pro- . 
© cesses involved in the Cognitions ure not of two different 
“ binds, —says the Sura. Inthe case of two distinct In- 
« struments of Cognition we have found a diversity in the 
* Processes leading to the Cognition ; as for instance, we 
* find in the case of Inference and Perception that the Per- 
** ceptional Cognition is of an entirely different kind from 
“the Inferential Cognition. Such is not found to be the 
* ease with Word (the process involved in Verbal Cogni- 
“ tion being similar to that involved in inferential cogni- 
* tion). Hence Word cannot be regarded as a distinct In- 
“ strument of Cognition.” 

Sutra (51.) 
IIT. ** ALSO BECAUSE OF THE PRESENCE OF RELATION- 

SmP."« (Su. 51.) 

Bhasya on Si. (51.) 
[P. 92, L. 1 to L. 4.] 

III. “ The clause—* Word is the same as Inference’ 
(of St. 49) should be construed with this Sūtra also. Asa 
“ matter of fact, we find that the Cognition of a thing by 
*' means of a Word appears only when there is a relation- 
“ ship between the Word and the thing denoted by it, and 
“ this relationship is fully known ; exactly in the same man- 
*' ner as the Cognition of the Probandum by means of the 


“inferential Probaus appears only when there is a relation- 


“ ship between the Probans and the Probandum, and this 
“relationship is fully known.” 


Vartika on Su. 51.) 
[P. 262, L, 9 to L. 15.] ; 
“(f) Also because of the presence of relationship—says 
'* the Sutra; and the precise reason meant to be propouvded 
* by the Sūtra is that—‘because Word rendere cognisable only 


Hs 3 : : ` 5 
That is, the relation of invariable coucomitance '—Bhasyachandra. 
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** such things as are related to it. We have seen that In- 
“ference ( ?. e, the Probaus ) makes known’ only such 
* things as are related to it ; aud the same is the case with 
« Word also.” 


———— 


[The Vartika proceeds to answer the above arguments 
of the Pürvapaksa Seriatim]*—(a.) It has been argued 
that “ Sound is the same as Inference, because it depends 
upon remembrance” ; but this is not right ; as the reasoning 
is ‘inconclusive ’; it is true that theré is ‘dependence upon 
remembrance’ in the case of Inference ; but so is there also 
in the case of Doubtful Cognition, of Hypothetical Reasoning 
and of Analogical Cognition. [So that mere dependence upon 
remembrance cannot make Verbal Cognition inferential]. (b) 
This same reasoning: also sets aside the Pürvapaksa argu- 
ment based upon Word (like Inference) pertaining to all three 
points of time—[for Hypothetical Reasoning also pertains 
to the past, present and future]. (c.) The third argu- 
ment is that —'' because Word involves the notion of posi- 
tive and negative concomitance "; but as a matter of fact, 
Perception also involves the notion of positive and negative 
concomitance ; e. g, we have perception of the Jar when 
the Jar is present, and we do not have its perception when 
the Jar is not theret. (The answers to the other arguments 
will appear under the follwoing Swtras). 


? Andas the Pürvapaksa arguinents A, B, and C, (in tue Vartika) have been in 
addition to those put forward in the Sutra and the Bh23ya. the Vartila answers these 
before taking up the answers given by the Szfra and Bha@sya to the arguments 
meutioned therein. 


+Some sort of positive and negative concomitance between certain things involv- 
ed in thecoguiti.n will be fouud in the caae of every kind of cuento Ae iste 
that what is meant by such concomitance in the case of Inference is {hat iv ic 
holda among the factors actually leading to the cognition, and the nature o anch con- 
comitance in the case of Word is entirely different from that in the case of a erence, 
For ipstauce, in the case of Inference it is necessary that the Probans ponl subsist 
in the Sulject ; while what is necessary in the case of Word is not that, ut pues 
thing else ; viz, that the Word should emanate from a trustworthy Source (as the 
uext Sutra 32 puints out), — T'azparya. 
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Bhasya on St. (52). 
g ' — (P. 99, L. 4to L. 15.) 
— Tt has been urged (in Si 49) that — ‘(Word should be re- 
arded as Inference) because its object 1s such as is amenable 
to Inference.” But this is not right* ; [because] 
[As a matter of fact] —Rieur COGNITION OF A 
TAING ARISES FROM WORD ON THE STRENGTH OF THE 
ASSERTION OF A TRUSTWORTHY PERSON, t—St. 52.) 
(I.) In the case of such imperceptible things as ‘Heaven’, 
the ‘Celestial Nymyhs,’ the. ‘Uttara Kuru’, ‘the world 
as consisting of the Seven Continents and the Oceans f’, — 
the right cognition that we have does not arise from the mere 
Word (asthe Pürvapaksa argument implies); it arises from the 
fact that the Word is pronounced by a reliable person (who 
cannot prouounce a word unless thereis a real thing corres- 
ponding to that word) ; we conclude this from the fact that 
there is no right cognition when the word is not known to be 
pronounced by a reliable person. And certainly this circum- 
stance (counection of the reliable person) is not present in 
the case of Inference. 
(IL) As for the argument (put forward in St. 50) that 
the Cognitions do not involve two div-rae processes,—well, what 
we have just pointed out constitutes, in itself, a diversity in 


°'aq’ is the right reading found in the Puri Mss; and supported by the 
Vartika aud the Bhàsyachandra ; which latter remarks that ‘ fauna, ‘this is not 
right’, is the proposition in proof of which the reason is propounded by the Sütra. 

+ Sutra MSS. A and B aud also the Benares edition of the Vartika read su 
S*HSTT: instead of WAAFACaT: 

The Bhásya aud the Vartika explain this Stra simply to mean thatwhat is essen- 
tial in Verbal Cognition is the connection of a trustworthy person; which is not necess- 
ary in the case of Interential cognition. The Tztparya however, mote in keeping 
with the form of the Parvapakga argument, interprets it to mean that the cognition 
produced by Word in regard to imperceptible things is got at, not by means of In- 
ference, but through the iajunctions of a trustworthy person ; and inasmuch as these 
injunctions are embodied iu Words, the result at Cognition cannot be regarded a8 
Inferential. lt proceeds to show that the relation between the Word and-the Verbal 
Cognition is not the same as that between the Prol:ans and Inferential Coguition ; 
for in the latter the Probans must subsist in the Subject of the inferential Cognition ; 
while Word never subsists in-the subject of Verbal Cognitions. Such being the 
material difference between Inference and Word, what the Bhasya and Vartika have 
put forward the eonnection of Word with a reliable persons as what distinguishes 
it from Inference, simply by way of adding a further reagons—esays the Téatparya. 


- $ The right reading is supplied by the Bhasyachandra—sWütus9gst aim &c. 
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the processes of inferential and verbal cognitions; such 
being the points of difference between the two, itis nota 
valid reason that has been urged (by the Pürvapaksin in 
Bhàüsys, P. 91, L. 17) to the effect that there is no difference 
between them. 


(III.) As regards the third Prrvapaksa argument—be- 
cause of the presence of relatio-ship,—what we would point 
out is that between the Word and its Denotation, while there 
is one kind of relationship that we admit, there is another 
that we do-not admit; that is to say, we do admit that there 
js such relation between them as is expressed by the asser- 
tion * sucl. is the denotation of the Word’, where * word’ is in 
the Possessive case (taking the Genitive case-ending) ; but we 
do not admit that between them there is any such relation 
as consists in contact [or Inherence*; and itis only on the 
basis of some relationship of this latter kind that verbal 
cognition could be regarded as inferential). * But why 
is such relation not admitted ?” For the simple reason 
that no such relation car be recognised by means of any 
Instrnment of Cognition. For instance, the contact 
between the Word and its denotation cannot be recognised 
by means of Inference, as it is beyond the reach of the 
sense-organs ; that is to say, the object denoted by the 
Word is beyond the reach of that sense-organ by which the 
Word itself is apprehended ; and [not only this, but] there 
are also many objects (of verbal cognition) that are absolutely 
beyond the reach of any sense-organ ; andas a matter of fact, 
only such contact is apprehended by: the sense-orgaus 
as holds between objects perceptible by the same sense- 
organ.§ 
oe Die eee 

© * Praptih samyogasamavadyanyatarah— Bhasyachandra’. 


+ In both editions of the Vartika this is printed as a Sutra. But it is not found 
either in the Nydyasdchinibandha, or any of the Sotra Mss. 


+ Why the Bhdsya selects for attack the relation of contact is thus explained by the 
Tatparya—The natural (permanent) relationship between Word and its denotation 


could be only one o£ the following kinds—(a) it might beof the neturo of identity ; or 


(b) it might consist in the relation of denoter and denoted, that which makes cognisable 
and that which is cognised ;or(c) it might be in thenature ofcontact. Now, that the 
relation cannot be that of identity we have already shown under Sü. 1-1-4. while explain- 
ing the term * avyapadéshyam ° occurring ip the definition of Perception. As for (b), 
though we admit of thisrelationship, we do not admititto be eternal, as the Miman- 
eakas hold ; this we shall show later on (ide Tatparya, P. 290, L. 18, et. seg). So that 
all that remains to be refuted is the relation of Contact. 


§£. g. We can perceive the contact between two fingers, both of which are visible. 
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Vartika on Su. 52. 
[P. 262, L. 15 to P. #63, L. 12]. 


(I) (d) The Parvapaksin has urged as his reason the fact 
that Word has for its object impercepiible things;—but 
though it is true that Inference also.has for its object things 
nob perceived, yet for an ordinary man, neither . Perception 
nor Inference is applicable to such things as Heaven, Apürva 
(the unseen Force set in notion by religious acts) and Deity 
(which are amenable to verbal cognition) ; in fact in regard 
to these things, —Right Cognition arises from Word on the 
strength of the assertion of a trustworthy person —says the 
Suva. That is to say, the cognition that a man lias in regard 
to these things does not arise from the Word merely; a man 
derives his cognition of things like Heaven from a Word only 
when he has become convinced of its reliability 
by finding that it has been pronounced bya trust- 
worthy person. Such is not the case with Inference. 
Hence Word cannot be regarded as Inference. Specially be- 
cause such cognition as has been described* as actually found 
to arise from Word, and not froin Inference. 


Var. P. 263. 


(If) (e) This same reasoning holds good regarding the 
second argument of the Pirvapaksa, that the cognitions do 
not involve two diverse processes (Sti. 50) 


III (f) As regards the third Purvapaksa argument — be- 
cause of the presence of relationship '—what we would point 
out is that between the Word and its denotation, while there 
is one kind of relationship that we admit, there is another that 
we do not admit,—says the Ehasya (te CR db. 9); which 
means that we admit the relationship of denoter and danotad, 
which is expressed by the words ‘such is the denotation of 


°sfafwar of the Bib. Ind. edition 


citi, Bives botter sense than Tigard of the Benarcs 
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75 
this word '* ; but the natural (eternal) relationship, that some 
people have posited, we do not admit, because, as a matter of 
fact, there is no natural relationship between the Word and 
its denotation. 8 WA" Because no such relationship 
can be cognised by any Instrument of Cognition. For 
instance, all that forms the denotation of * Word’ cannot 
be cognised by means of Perception ; that is, inasmuch as 
imperceptible things also are denoted. by words, the deno- 
tation of words cannot be said to be cognised by means. of 
Perception. 
Bhàsya o« Su. (53), 

[ P. 92, L. 16 to P. 93 L. 10) 


Then again,if the relation comprehended as between the 
Word and the thing denoted by it were in the form of * con- 
tact’, then (a) either the thing would go over to (come into 
juxtaposition with; the Word,—or (b) the Word would go over 
to the thing,—or (cj both would go over to both. Now in 
regard to these, we find that— 


_ ‘THERE CAN BE NO SUCH R«LATION | BETWEEN THE WORD 
AND ITS DiNoTATION] ALSO BECAUSE WE DO NOT FIND 
(ACTUAL) FILLING, BURNING AND CUTTING (a) ;—(Sü. 38). 
and because the place (of utterance) and the cause (human 
effort) are not coezistentT (b);—this (additional argument) is 
what is indicated by the particle * che °, ‘also’ in the Sütra.T 
[It has been shown that the ‘contact’ between the Word 
and the thing denoted by it cannot be cognised by means of 
Perception].—(a) Nor can it be known by means of Inference 
that the thing goes over to the Word; for if it did so, it would 
mean that the thing goes over to the Word; and as the 
Word is uttered in the mouth § and by the effort (subsis- 


© The Logician does not object to this relation ; what he objects to is ihe view that 
this relation is eternal, something belongiug to tae Word by its very nature. He does 
not accept this view, as according to him the relation of the Word to its denotation is 
ordained by God, and as such has had a beginning. 

+ Parasparasamanadhi-karanyam na sambavati-ityarthah-Bhasyachandra. 

t The first alternative (a) is not possible, because of the reason given 1t the Sutra ; 
the second alternative (b) is not possible, because of the reason added in the B aya, 
as implied by the particle ‘cha’. These reasons are explained by the Bhásya in the 
next sentence. 


§ STEWEUTA- is the right reading ; supported by all but three Mss. and also by 
the Vartika. 
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tine in the Soul of the Man pronouncing the word), there 
should be filling of the mouth on the utterance of the word 
* Food ',—burning in the mouth on the utterance of the word 
* Fire',—anud cutting in the month on the utterance of the 
word ‘Sword’ [as the things, food, fire and sword, which 
are denoted by the three words, would, under the theory, 
" go over to the Word, which has appeared in the mouth]; 
` as a matter of fact however, no such effects are perceived ; 
so that, inasmügh as no such effects are produced, the 
conclusion is that there is no such relation of contact (bet- 
ween the Word and the thing denoted; in the sense that 
the thing goes over to the Word). 

(b) As regards the second alternative—that the Word 
goes over to the Thing,—if this were so, then uo utterance 
of the Word would be possible, as neither the place (of 
utterance) nor its cause would be co-existent (at the place 
where the Thing is);—the ‘place’ of utterance is the throat 
and such other parts of the body, and its ‘cause’ consists 
of the particular effort of man; and neither of these would 
subsist where the Thing exists*, 

(c) Lastly, as each of the two alternatives has been. found 

' to be untenable individually, it is not possible to accept 
the third alternative, that both (the Word and the Tbing) 
go over to both. 

The conclusion thus is that there can be no ‘contact’ 
between the Word and the Thing. 


Vartika on Su. (53). 

[P. 263, L. 12 to P. 265, L. 11]. 

The Opponent says—'' The relation (of contact, between 
the Word and the Thing denoted by it) Might be inferred 
(even if it cannot be perceived)." Our answer is that 
no such Inference could be accepted; for none of the 
alternative notions possible in regard to the exact nature 
of the said relation can be rightly maintained. For the said 
relation could only mean—either (a) that the Word goes 
over to the place where the Thing is, or (^) that the Thing 
goes over to the place where the Word is, or (c) that both 
ESS ———— —— mote M M tp 


9 Both—place of utterance and h —subsist i , ; i 
the Thing is outside. uman effort—subsist in the man's body, while 
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go over to both. Now, it cannot be maintained that the 
thing goes over to the place where the word is, because we 


do not find actual filling, burning and cutting (says the Sūtra). 


.[In explaining this, the Bhasya P. 93, L. 1 adds]—As the 


Word is uttered in a part of the mouth and by effort, there 


should be filling in the mouth on the utterance of the word * 


* Food’, burning in the mouth on the utterance of the word 
* Fire’, and cutting in the mouth on the utterance of the word 
* Sword’; that is to say, (on the utterance of the word ‘ food’) 
such solid articles of food, of sweet cakes and thetlike would 
be found going over (to the mouth), just like bulls &c.; and 
certainly this would put an end to all usage (in the shape 
of the utterance of words).* 


If the second alternativebe held—that the Word goes over 
to the place where the Thing is,—this also would be untenable; 
as it involves a self-contradiction. [For this 
theory can only mean that the Word when pro- 
nounced produces another word like itself in close contiguity 
to itself, and this latter produces another word, and so on 
and on, till the final Word is produced, which Word reaches 
the place where the Thing is; and] certainly it is self-contra- 
dictory to assert that ‘the Word which is eternal goes over 
(to the Thing) in the form ofa series of words produced in 
close contiguity’. In order to avoid this difficulty, the 
Opponent may say—“ what is meant by the word going over to 
the place where the thing is is that it is there that ib comes into 
being”, But even so, the self-contradiction does not cease ; 
for what is eternal cannot come into being! And further, as a 
matter of fact, the Word does not come into being in the place 
where the Thing is; as it is not possible for the ‘place of 
utterance’ and the ‘effurt’ that gives rise to the utterance of 
the Word to be where the Thing is. You will perhaps 


P. 264. 


* That is, no oue would care to utter su 
animal were to run into his mouth! 
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say—“ The word does not go over, nor does it come into being; 
what happens is that every single Word is pervasive in its 
character, and comes to be manifested.” This also cannot be 
‘accepted ; as by this it would be possible to cognise all things 
(by means of «single Word). For what your explanation 
means is that—''all words continue to exist eternally, ina 
pervasive form, and they become manifested when such 
causes of their manifestation are present as the action of the 
organ of utterance, the effort of the man and so forth;"—and 
if such were the case, then, it would be possible to cognise 
all things (when any single word is uttered); for what would 
lead to the manifestation of one Word would also lead to the 
manifestation of all words (for all words are equally per- 
vasive in their character, es Aypothesi) * And if, by saying 
that * Word exists in a pervasivo form', you mean that *every 
word pervades over its own denotation?,—-even so there will 
be this possibility that whenever the- oue word ‘bull? is 
uttered, that word would become manifested for all persons 
in the world wherever they may be, and all these persons 
would have the cognition of all animals having the d-wlap 
&c. “But it could be like Community; + that is to say, even 
though (according to the logician) Community pervades over 
all its own component individuals, yet itis not cognised all 
over the Worid, (but only in that particular place where the 
circumstances aro present that rendor it cognisable); and 
similarly, even though the Word pervades over its entire 
denotation, thero would be restrictions in rəgard to its 
manifestation (whereby it would bo cognised only in parti- 


cular places, and not every where).”’ This would not 


a 20 
* What has just been urged bythe Siddhantin is open to the objection that the 


effect that manifests one word is certainly not the same that manifests another 
word ; so that the manifestation of one Word cannot involve that of 


on : all words, or the 
Cognition of allthings. Hence another objection is urged. 


T The Bib Ind. edition omits the words WIst;*q82«a VE, which are found in the 
Benares Edition. — i = 3 
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be right; because in the case of Community, what leads 
to its manifestation is the cognition of its substratum 
(in the shape of an individual belongiug to that Com- 
munity); in the case of Word, however, there is no cog- 
nition of its substratum (whereby the Word could be 
manifested); * —nor again does the Word actually subsist 
in what it denotes (in the way that the Community subsists 
in its constituent individuals) ;—so that tho instance 
(of Community) that you have cited bears no analogv 
to the subject under discussion (Word). If the Word Ga 
subsist in the thing denoted by it, in that case, whenever 
this thing would he perceived by anyone, he should recog- 
nise the corresponding Word also, even though he is entire- 
ly ignorant of the convention (bearing upon that Word as 
being expressive of that thing); just in the same manner as 
without knowing any convention, an observer recognises the 


Community (* Bull’ whenever he perceives any individual 
bull.) 


For these reasons we conclude that even by means of 
Inference we cannot derive any idea [of the eternal rolation- 
ship between the Word and the Thing denoted by it]. Fur- 
ther, even as a matter of fact,—inasmuch as Word isa 
quality, it cannot bear any (eternal) relation to anything 
apart from where it subsists; for instance, Word can bear 
no inherent relationship to any such other things as the 
Bull and the like; as it is only in Ækāsha that Word subsists 
(and to this alone it can bear the eternal relation of inher- 
ence) ; nor again is it possible for the Word and the Thing 
denoted by it to subsist in a common substratum (in virtue 
of which the two could be eternally related); for the simple 


? On the contrary, the only substratum of the Word cousists of its denotation, 


"which is itself mada coznisable by the Word; so that when the Word along with 


its substratum becomes manifested, the whole of this denotation would become cog- 
nisable ; as the Word is all-pervasive. 
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reason that there is nothing that is produced out of (consti- 
tuted by) the Word and the denoted thing. 

“ The relation (between the Word and the denoted thing) 
could be cognised by means of Analogy.” 

That also is not possible ; as no such relation can be the 
object of any Analogy. 

“Tt could be cognised by means of Word.” * 

But this is exactly what we are considering— whether the 
Word and the denoted Thing are related or not related, [And 
until wehave ascertained this, we cannot grasp the exact 
nature of the signification of the words constituting the said 
lexicographical works themselves]. 

[lhe Siddantin reverts to the Pürvapaksa argument (a) 
propounded in the Mariika on P. 201, L. 15, which has 
already been answered before by the Varfika, on P. 262, L. 
10,]— You have asserted that— inasmuch as Word ressem- 
bles Inference in being dependent upon remembrance &c., it 
must be regarded as the same as Inference” ;— but for the 
very same reason that you put forward, Word cannot be the 
same as Inference ; when one thing is the same as another, 
it is not said to ressemble it. Secondly, if on tbe ground 
of a single ressemblance in the point of being dependent on 
Remembrance, Word were to be regarded as the same as 
Inference,—then in that case, there would be only one Ins- 
trument of Cognition ; for all Instruments of Cognition res: 
semble one another in the point of beiog the means of 
making things apprehended ! * Let there be only one 
Instrument of Cognition, what harm would that do to us?” 
Why, it certainly does this harm to you, that it sets aside 
what you desire. * What is it that we desire?" You 


desire that Perception should be regarded as different from ` 


? Such reliable ‘ word’ as consists of the Nirukta and other 


works which lay down the meanings of word: and thereby indicate the required 
relationship. 
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Inference. Thirdly, if you assert identity on mere ressem- 
E E npe 

blance, [i. e. if your ‘identity’ means only ‘ressemblance '], 
then we shall treat you with indifference (and not mind you); 
for in so far as the two (Word and Inference) ressemble 
each other, they may be regarded as the same to that extent; 
—and in so far as they do not ressemble each other, they 
may be regarded as different to that extent; and in this there 
would be nothing against our theory. 

Lastly, Word cannot be the same as Inference, because 
it conveys its meaning (brings about cognition) to the man 
who pronounces it as well as to other persons ; and certainly 
Inference is not what brings about cognition to the 
propounder as well as to other persons; the case of 
Word being like that of the Lamp: the Lamp makes 
known (illumines) things to the person who has lighted 
it, as well as to others; and so does Word also; hence it can- 
not be the same as Inference * 

Sttra (54). 
(Says the Opponent]—“ FnoM THE FAOT OF THERE 

BEING A LIMITATION UPON THE DENOTATION Or WORDS, 

THERE CAN BE NO DENIAL (OF RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 

THEN). ’ — (50. 54.) 

Bhasya on Su. 54. 
[P. 93, L. 8 to L. 10.] 

‘Inasmuch as we see that there is a limitation as to the 
“ cognition of certain things arising from certain words, we 
** infer that what causes this limitation is some sort of rela- 
tionship between the words and the things denoted by them; 
« __for if there were no such determining relation, every word 
* would denote every thing. For this reason there cannot 
“ be a denial of the said relationship.” 

* Such clearly is the meaning of the Vartike, which has, it seems, reproduced and 
paraphrased the phrase eaqcrenneatamcata found in an earlier work. But as a 
matter of fact, Inference also conveys its cognition to both the propounder and other 
persons. It would therefore be better to interpret the said phrase os meaping that 
Word makes known itself as also other things, in the shape of what is denoted by it; 
just as tho lamp makes itself visible as also other things illumined by it ; while the 


coguition that Inference brings about is only that of the fact put forward in the 
proposition. 


It is noteworthy that the Tatarya has entirely ignored this | 


Vàrtika. - 
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Vartika on St, (54) 
(P. 265, L. 13 to L. 19.] 


* From the fact &c.—Says the Sairas If there were no 
“ relationship between the Word and what is denoted by it, 
* then there would be no such restriction as toonly a certain 
“thing being denoted by a certain word. (The argument 
* may be formulated thus:]—'AÀ word denotes a thing only 
* when itis related to it,—because it serves to determine 
“a particular limited cognition,—like the Lamp ;—every 
“thing that is found to determine a limited cognition hus 
* been found to make a thing known only when related to 
* jt,—as we have found in the case of Lamps ;—and Word is 
“ such a determinant ;—henco Word also must denote a thing 
* only when related to it’, Or we might make ‘conception’ 
“the subject (or minor term) of our syllogism; the reason- 
'* ing being stated in the form,—‘ because there is this restric- 
“ tion that the verbal conception of a thing appears only 
“when there is relation between the Word and the thing 
“ spoken of,—just as it is found in the conception of ‘ the 
** man with the earring.’ ” 


Bhasya on St. (55) 
[P. 98, L. 10 to P. 94, L, 7.] 


Theanswer to the above argument of the Opponent is aa 
follows— ^ 


"m 
Tae REASONING CANNOT BB ACCEPTED; AS THE COG: 


NITION OF THE DENOTATION OF a WoRD IS BASED UPON 
Convenrion. (Sv, 55) 


s Asa matter of fact, the restriction that we find in connec- 
tion with the denotation of words is due, not toany (oternal) 
relation between them, but to Convention. When we said 
On & previous occasion (Vide above P. 92, 1l. 10-11.) that we 
do admit that thers is such relation between them 


by the assertion ‘such ia the denotatio: i 
? Q le on of this 
Word isin the Poss d 


as 18 expressed 
I Word’, where 
essive Case, —what we referred to was this 
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Convention. “ But what is this Convention ?" ‘Convention’? 
is the ordinance restricting the denotation of words by such 
SEDI jones as 'such and such a thing is to be 

enoted by such aud sucha word'. Andasa 
matter of fact, it is only when this ordinance is known that 
there arises any cognition from the use of a word; while if the 
ordiuance is not Enown, even though the word is heard pro- 
nounced, it does not give rise to any Cognition (it expresses 
nothing). This fact (that verbal cognition arises only when 
one knows that ‘such and such a thing is denoted by such 
and such & word') cannot be denied by even one who holds 
that there is an (eternal) relationship between the Word and 
the thing denoted by it. Ordinary men come to recognise 
this Convention (which is the ordinance of God) bearing upon 
words by observing their use in ordinary parlance*; and it is 
for the preserving of this (God-made) Convention that we have 
the science of Grammar, which explains and determines that 
form of speech which consists of single Words (by showing 
that a. word can be regarded as correct only when used in 
the form and in the sense imparted to it by God, when 
propounding the ordinance and thereby fixing the Conven- 
tion upon that word,—and it is incorrect when used in 
another form or another sense]; and of that form of speech 
which consists of sentences, the oniy explanation or definition 
possible is that it is ‘such collection of connected Words 
as expresses one complete idea.’ 


Thus we conclude that there is not the slightest tittle of 
a reason f (or use) for the inferring of any (permanent) re- 
lationship in the form of Contact. ` 


° Tho Bhasyachandra explains 3J MATA 88 fagat, ‘the pers:n to whom a 
direction.is addressed ’; the sentence, according to this, would mean—‘the relationship 
is recognised by watching the action of the man to whom the verbal direction is 
addressed.’ 


T Both Puri Mss. and the Bhésyachandra read sugaista, which gives good 


sense; while WAATI E can be made to give some sense only by a forced con- 
struction. The Bhasyachaudra explains tag’ as AANA, purpose, use. 


+Such being the case, inasmuch as there is no na'ural relationship between 
the Word and its denotation, it is not right for tle Opponent to urge such relation- 
ship with a view to identify Word with Inference, which is based upon the natural 
relationship between the Probius aud the Probandum—T à £parya- 
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Vartika on Sā. (55). 
[P. 263, L, 21 to P. 266 L. 11]. 


The reasoning cannot be accepted, &c. &c.—says the Sutra, 
The restriction on the denotation of Words is not due to any 
permanent relationship, but to Convention. 


VOR ME « What is this Convention 2?” 


Convention is the ordinance restricting the denotation of 
words—says the Bhasya (P. 98—94); it is only when 
people are cognisant of such an ordinance that there is 
any restriction as to the denotation of words. When we 
said that we do admit of a certain sort of relationship bet- 
ween Word and its denotation, we referred to this Conven- 
tion.« So that the “limitation upon the denotation or words" 
(which the Opponent brings forward in support of his 
argument) being found to be capable of another explanation 
(than that on the basis of an eternal relationship), it cannot 
be accepted asa valid reason. Asa matter of fact, the re- 
lationship of * denoter and denoted’ must be admitted even 
by one who holds that there is a natural (eternal) relation- 
ship; for the simple reason that even he cannot have any 
particular cognition arising on the hearing of a word unless 
he is cognisant of this (denotative) relationship of the word 
toits denotation. ^ * But how is one to know this Conven- 
tion P" It has to be learnt from the Science of Words and 
from Usage ; this science of Conventions bearing upon Words 
has been composed for the purpose of preserving the right 
forms (and meanings)of Words. Convention has to bo learnt 
also from Usage; that is to Say, when the child finds his 


1 9 The reading of this whole passage isdefective inthe Bib. Ind. Edition. The 
right reading is found in the Benares edition. But both editions read aaag® ; and it 
appears better to read qfencguqm asin the Bbàsya; and the Tatparya also eays 

sr EUA: : 


T This is added with a view to the difficulty as to the comprehendiug'of the exact 
meaning ef Words composing the science itself. What our author means ir that 
some words have their meaving kuown from usage ; and these would «nable the 
reader, at the outset, to comprehend the sense of the grammatical works. 
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mother and other elders making use of certain Words in 
connection with certain things, he comes to learn that a 
certain Word is denotative of a certain thing, and thereby 
himself comes to use those words similarly; and no one 


teaches the child this, in the manner in which he is taught 
the writing of the alphabet. 


Satra (56), 


ALSO BECAUSE THERE 18 NO SUCH LIMITATION (IN ACTUAL 

USAGE) AMONG DIFFERENT PEOPLE.* (Sü, 56). 

Ehasya on St. (50) 
[E. 94, L. 9 to L. 1162, ] 

[Because thero is diversity in actual usage among diverse 
people,| the denotation of things by words must be regarded 
as based upon convention, and not upon any natural relation- 
ship. Asa matter of fact, we find that among such diverse 
people as Risis, Aryas and Mléchchhas, they make use of 
words for expressing things in any way they choose (without 
any restriction); and if there were any natural relationship 
between Words and their denotations, no such arbitrary 
usage would be possible ; for instance, in the case of the light 
of fire, we find that its capability of being the cause of making 
colour cognised (where the relationship is natural and 
eternal), does not fail among any particular people at all. t 


Vartika on St. (96). 
(P. 266, L. 18 to L. 18). 
Also because there is mo such limitation in actual usage 
among different people—the relation between Word and its 


Se Mc UE 
© It is noteworthy that the word *ja(i' here stands for people, and not caste ; as 
the Bhásya paraphases the term as referring to Risis, Aryas and Mléchchhas.’ 


+(a) The word ‘yava’ is used by the Aryas to express barley, and by the Aflechchhas 
to express long-pepper ; (b) the word ‘frivyit’ is used by Risis in the sensa p nine 
hymns, and the Aryas used it in the sense of a particular creeper. Such diversity o£ 
usage could not be possible if there were a natural relationship between Worda en 
their denotations, For light, which bears a natural relation to the illumining of things 
and rendering colour cognisable, cannot be made to be connected with este or Odour 
by even thousands of artists. This diversity of usage in the case of Words can be 
explained only on the basis of Convention, which can vary among’ different peoples.— 
Tatparya. Ki 
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denotation cannot be regarded as natural If the relation. 
ship between Word and its denotation were natural, there 
would be no diversity in its usage among different peoples; 
asa matter of fact however, we do weet with diverse arbitrary 
usage among different peoples. In case of things that are : 
naturally related to one another, on tke other hand, we do 
nob find any such diversity among different peoples; for 
instance, the Lamp does nob illumine things as being of one 
kind for us, and as being of a different kind for other people. 


By ‘ different people’ here different countries also are 
meant, 
Thus has been established the difference of ‘Word’ from 
' Inference.’ 


pé 
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Section (9). 
On ‘ Word’ in Particular. 
[Sütras 57—68] 
Sūtra (57). 
[Parvapaksa]—“Tuat (Word) CANNOT BE REGARDED AS AN 


InstruMENT OF RIGHT COGNITION, BECAUSE OF SUCH DEFECTS AS 
(A) rarsiTY, (B) conrraptcrion AND. (C) rAvTOLOGY." *—(Sü. 57). 
Bhasya on Si. (57). 

[P. 94, L. 14 to P. 35, L. 8]. 


“ The defects mentioned in the Sūtra are found in the texts 
* dealing respectively with—(a) the Patrakama Isti (the 
* sacrifice laid down for the purpose of obtaining a son), 


© If Word were included under /nference, there might bea chance of its being 
regarded as a true Instrument of Right Cognition; while if it is excluded from 
‘Inference’, thereis no possibility of its being so regarded. Hence the Opponent 
has adopted the tactics that up to Su. 56, he has led on the Siddhantin to the denial of 
Word being the same as Inference; and when that has been established, he turns 
round with his main contention that Word cannot be regarded as an Instrument of 
Right Coguition.—Zaütparya. ; 

The question that arises is—Does the Sütra mean to deny the cognitive efficiency 
(pràümanya) of all Words; or that of a particular kind Word? Tho Bhasya says 
the Sütra refers to a particular kind o£ Word. The Vartika goes on to say that, 
even though the whole context deals with Word, yet the Szíra has added the 
pronoun ‘tat’, ‘that’; and this shows that it is referring to a particular kind of Word— 
and (the T;tparya adds) the particular kind of Word meantis that which has been held 
to be conducive to the attainment of man’s highest purpose, and which forms the sub- 
ject-matter of the entire Shastra ; and such a‘word’is the Veda. The ParishuddAi 
however says—It would.seem thatthe Opponent cannot reasonably deny the prama- 
nya of all Word; for if he did so, such aicontention would be incompatible with his own 
practice of making assertions and urging reasonings. But in his innermost heart 
what he isaiming at is the demolishing of the efficiency of all Word; he has put 
forward reasonings that directly bear upon a particular kind of word only, with the view 
that having demolished the cognitive efficiency of one set of words—and that set one 
to which the Siddhantin attributes the highest efficiency—he will go on to attack the 
other words also, on the ground that their case is analogous to. those whose efficiency 
incipal reason against the trustwothiness of all 
Words lies in the fact that it is always doubtful whether they proceed from a 
trustworthy or an untrustworthy source. 

The Bhasyachandra explains that the words fanrita 
for their abstract forms ‘anritatva’ ‘falsity’ and ‘punarul{i’, ‘tautology’. 
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** (b) the Havana (oblations) and (c) Repetitions.* 


«The pronoun ‘that’ inthe Satra is meant by the revered+ 
** author of the Sūtra to refer to a particular kind of Word. 


* Word cannot be regarded as an Instrument of Right 
** Cognition (i. e. trustworthy). Why P 

** (A) Because.of the defect of Falsity—as found in the 
“case of the text dealing with the Putrakama Sacrifice. 
* Tho text declares that, * one who desires a son should 
* perform the Pufrésti', and yet we find that even when the 
** Sacrifice has been finished, no son is born ; and thus finding 
“a text laying down something for a visible purpose to 
* bo false, we naturally conclude T that other texts,— which 
* deal with acts for invisible (transcendental) purposes— 
“such texts for instance, as ‘one should perform the 
* Agnihotra (for the purpose of attaining heaven)'—are 
* also false. 


* (B) Secondly, because we find the defect of contradic- 
“ fion (by one text) of what has beeu enjoined (by another). 
** For instance, in regard to the (Agnihotra) Oblation, we find 
“ such injunctions as—(a) ‘the oblation should be offered ufter 
“ sunrise’, (b) ‘the oblation should be offered before sunrise’, (c) 
“ *the oblation should be offered at a time when the stars have 
“ ceased to be visible and the sun has not become visible $5— 
“ and after having laid down these points of time, other texts 
* goon to say—(a) *if one offers the oblations after sunrise, 
“ tho oblations are eaten up by Shyāva (the Dark Brown 
* Dog)’, (b) ‘if one offers the oblations after sunrise, the 
“ oblations are eaten up by Shabala (the Dog of variegated 
“colour)’, and (c) ‘if one offers the oblations at the time 
“when the stars have set and the sun has not risen, the 


Eee 


ee ee 
? Putrétyadi bhasyam saptamibahuvachanintam pagam dosad^ikara nadarshanar 
tham.— Bhásyachandra. 


T This epithet has been added to show how the author really knows what is in 
the mind of the Opponent.— Bhasyachandra. 


i On tho ground of both texts forming part of the Veda,—says the Bhásyachandra. 


§ The following definitions of the three 
chandra :—(a) ‘It is called sunrise whe 
horizon and has shot out his rays';: (b) * 
part of. night has arrived and the sta 
dhyusita when it has dawned, the stars 


points of time are quoted in the Bhasya- 
n the sun has risen just one line above the 
itis called before sunrise when the sixteenth 
rs are still visible’; and (c) ‘itis called Samayd- 
have disappeared, but the sun has not appeared." 
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oblations are eaten up by both Shyiva and Shabala’*;— 
and as thereis apparent contradiction “among these (pairs 
of) texts, one or the other must be false.t 


'* (U) Lastly, because we find the defect of tautology,— 
* in those texts that lay down repetition; in the text—‘one 
* should repeat three times the first verse, and three times 
* the final verse’, we'find the defect of tautology ; and cer- 
“ tainly a tautological assertion can proceed only from a 
* demented person.T 


* From all this the conclusion is that Word is not an 
* Instrument of Right Cognition (i. e. it is not trustworthy); 
as itis beset with such defects as * falsity, contradiction and 


32 


tautology'. 


€ 


€ 


6 


n 


. Vartika on St. (57). 
[P. 266, L. 20 to P. 267, L, 14]. 


“ That (Word) cannot be regarded as an instrument $c. 


€ 


EN 


$c.—says the Sūtra. The pronoun * /2/ ' referring to Word, 


* which forms the subject-matter of the present section, 


€ 


^ 


should be taken as referring to a particular kind of Word;— 


© ‘Shyava’ and ‘Shabala’ arethe names of two ferocious dogs said to guard 
the realms of Death. Offerings are made to these with the mantra which means— 
‘This offering is made to the two doge, Shyava and Shabala, born of the race of the 
Death-God; may these cease to be ferocious.’ à 

+The Tatparya remarks that the ‘contradiction’ does not lie among the first three 
injunctive texts themselves (for they may be reconciled as laying down different op- 
tions); it lies between the text enjoining a particular time—Sunrise—and the other text 
which deprecates that time; so that what is meant by ‘ vyāghāta’ is not actual 
contradiction, but incompatibility, ‘sahasambhera’, says the Vartika. As an alter- 
native explanation, the Vartika also suggests the ‘contradiction’ among the texts 
laying down the three points of time. But in view of the term 'anyatarat, ‘one or 
the otber’, iu the Bhasya, it is best to take the ‘contradiction’ as between the two texts 
in each pair of texts asthe Tátparya has explained. 

The Bhasyachandra explains ‘anyatarat’ as ‘ubhayam,’ both. 

t This refers to the Sizmidhént verses—mantras recited for the kindling of fire ; the 
number of these verses is eleven, translated by Eggeling in his translation of the 
Shatapatha Brahmana, in a foot-note on P. 102. Butin the course of sacrificial per- 
formance, their number is variously put down— fifteen (in Shatapatha, 1. 3.5. 1), 
‘seventeen’ (in 1. 3. 5. 10 and 1. 6. 2. 12) and ‘twenty-one’ (in 3. 3. 35. 11); and these 
numbers are obtained by repeating certain verses—for instance, we get 15 by reciting 
the first and the eleventh verses thrice over. 
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* the sense being that, inasmuch as, even though the fact, of 
-< © the assertion referring to Word is already clear from the 
| “context, yet the author has referred to it Specifically, 
* by means of the pronoun ‘ that,’,—this Indicates that 
“the present discussion bears upon a particular kind of 
* word, Otherwise (if all Words were meant to be included) 
“the wording of the Sütra would have been—* Worg 
“ cannot be &c.' 


“ Tho word * apramanya’ in the Satra means * ineapabil- 
“ity of being an Instrument of Right Cognition’, aud 
““anritatva’, consists in ‘speaking of a thing as what it is 
' nob; * ‘vyaghata’ is the ‘incompatibility of two words or 
* sentences’; and ‘tautology’ consists in * the Saying of 
“ what has already been said before,’ 


“ Examples of these are given in the Bhasya. (A) The 
“ falsity (in the text laying down the Putrésti sacrifice) lies 
“in the fact that we do not find proceeding from it the re- 
“sult that is said to follow from it. (B) [As regards the 
* Agnihotra] we have the text, ‘one should perform the 
 Agnihotra’, and in this [in addition to the < incompatibi- 
“lity ’ pointed out in the Bhasya] there is the further * incom- 
“ patibility ’ that there is no time at whick the performance 
“could take place; as the texts (quoted in the Bhasya) 
* reject the times * ofter sunrise’ (which includes the whole 


“ day), ‘before Sunrise’ and * at which the stars have ceased 
* to be visible and the su 


“ thus no time left at wh 
“could take place. Or, the 


tee sive oe 5d 
à e not the same, as some; people have 
sting to the argument pro i T) 

pounded in the Stra on the 
&round that the probans, “anyitatva’, is tho same as the probandum, * aprámánya '- 
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* of time (as the one at which the Agnihotra offering should 
[11 D 1 i F 

be made) *. (C) There is * tautology ' in the repetition 
** of the first and final} verses ; as exemplified in the Bhasya 


“Taking these particular texts as examples, we can 
* on the strength of these, prove that other texts also are 
* not instruments of right cognition, because these also are 
* the work of the same author (as the texts mentioned 
** before) t. 


* Or the Sütra may be taken as denying the authority 
* of the texts dealing with the Agnihofra &c., on the ground 
“ that they are Vedic texts, like the other texts $. 


* The objection to the repetition of the same text lies in 
* this that only one should be mentioned, either the first 
** only or the second only ; for what is meant to be said is 
* already known from one text”. 


® This has beenjadded with a view to the possible objection that ‘at sunrise’ 
means the precise point of time at which the sun rises, and it does not include the 


whole day. 


+ lt might be argued that all Vedic texts are not open to the charge of being 
either ‘false’ or ‘ contradictory’ or ‘ tautological’ ; so that the reason put forward 
cannot shake the authority of all Vedic texts;—with a view to this the Pürvapaksin 
the argument formulated in the Sutra involves two reasonings :— 
down the Pütrésti are unauthoritative, 
lse assertions met with in ordinary par- 
horitative, because they are Vedic texts 
down the JPaíresti,— 


has added that 
(1) ‘The particular Vedic texts laying 
they are found to be false &c., like the, fa 
lance’; and (2) * All Vedic texts are unaut 
(written by the Author of the Veda), like the texts laying 
Tatparya. 

the defects in three texts—those bearing 
on the Pütrésti, the Agnihotra and the SamidhónI verses. Now, the reasoning may 
be formulated thus—'the texts bearing upon the Agnihotra cannot be authori- 
tative, because it is a Vedic text, like the text bearing upon the Patrésti’; and so 


on, 


i That is to say, the Sütra points out 


ning, tlie conclusion is in a form 
firmed of the texts ; 
form in which a pos- 


The Tatparya remarks that in the former reasor 
A : : E np 
in which a negative character— unauthoritativeness —18 d 
while in the present reasoning, the conc 


sible positive character—' authoritativeness '—is 


lusion is stated in a 
denied of the texts. 
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Satra (58). 


[Siddhanta]—(A) Nor so; AS THE FAILURE IS DUE TO Dm. 
FIOLENCIES IN THE ACTION, THE AGENT AND THE Mesns*,— 


(Su. 58.) Em 


[P. 95, L. 10 to 21.] 


The text bearing upon the Pafrésti cannot be regarded 
as * false’. “ Why?” Because the failure is due to 
deficiencies in the Action, the Agent and the Means. [What 
the text declares is that] the parents, becoming connected 
with the particular sacrifice (by porforming it), give birth 
to à son ; so that the sacrifice is the instrument, the * means’, 
the parents are the * Agents’, and their connection with the 
sacrifice is the * Action’; and the son is born when all these 
three are perfect ; but when they are not perfect, no son is 
born. 


In regard to the Sacrifice itself, there is * deficiency’ in the 
action, when there is nou-performanco or omission of its 
details ;—there is ‘deficiency’ in the agent when the per- 
former happens to be illiterate and of immoral character ;— 
there is ‘deficiency’ in the means, (a) when the material 
offered is not duly sanctified, or has been desecrated, (b) 
when the mantras recited are shorter or longer (than their 
correct forms) or devoid of proper accent or the necessary 
syllables, or (c) when the sacrificial fee is such as has been 


acquired by unfair means, or is too small, or consists of 
deprecated material +. i 


? There are three points urged by the Opponent—(A) Falsity, (B) Contradiction, 
(C) Tautology. Each of these is auswered in Si. 58, 59, and 60, respoctively. 


T In regard to mantras, it is said that— if a mautra is recited with a defective 
accent or drops a syllable, it is wrongly recited, and as such fails to express 
its meaning ; it becomes a verbal thunderbolt and strikss the master of tbe sacrifice ; 
just as the word “indrashatro’ did when it was pronounced with a wrong accent’. 
That is to say, the compound “indrashatro’ m 
when it takes one kind of 
different kind. 


ay be taken either as a Bahuvrihi, 
accent, or as T'@tpurusa, when the accent is of a totally 
A certain Daitya performed a sacrifice with the avowed purpose of 
obtaining a son who would kill Indra,—thus being * indrasya shatruh’, shatayitd, 


hant@. But when the sacrilice was finished and the child rose out of the fire, it 
was addressed as * inZraskatro which w. 


the priest who pronounced the word put 
being ‘killer of Indra’, the boy turned o 


as intended as a Tatpurusa compound ; but 
the Babuvrihi accent on it; so that instead 
ut to be ‘one who has Indra for his killer.’ 
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In regard to the act of procreation itself, there is ‘de- 
ficiency’ in'the act when the method of intercourse is 
wrong ; —there is ‘ deficiency ’ in the agent when there are 
uterine diseases (preventing conception) or defective semen : 
and there is * deficiency' in the means, in the manner des- 
cribed in connection with the Sacrifice *. 


In regard to ordinary actions of the world, we have the 
injunction, * desiring fire one should rub together two pieces 
of wood’; and in connection with this, there is * deficiency ’ 
in the-acé when the rubbing is done in the wrong manner; 
—there is ‘ deficiency ’ in the agent when there is some 
remissness in his knowledge or in his effort; and there is 
‘deficiency’ in the means when the wood is wet and with 
holes (worm-eaten). 

Now, when there are these deficiencies, the result is 
not achieved; but that does not make the said injunc- 
tion (‘desiring fire one should rub together two pieces of 
wood’) false; as when everything is perfect, the result does 
become accomplished. And in no way does the case of the 
injunction (of the Vedic sacrifice)—‘ desiring son one should 
perform the Pufrésti’—differ from the said injunction (of 
the worldly act of rubbing the wood-pieces for obtaining 
fire). 

Vartika on Su. (58). 
(P. 267, L. 16 to P, 270, L. 8.] 

Not so, the failure is due ete. etc.—says the Sūtra. It 
has been argued that—“ Vedic texts cannot be regarded as 
instruments of right cognition, because they are false, as is 
shown by the fact of the results therein mentioned being not 
obtained”. Now in regard to this, the following question 


has to be considsred—Is this non-appearance of the result due 


_ to the fact that the texts are not instruments of right cog- 


nition? Orto the fact that there are deficiencies in the 


The sacrificial fee PUA Parl citar RE to satisfy the priests employed ; 
and it consists of ‘ deprecated material’, when one gives silver, for instance ; the 
giving of silver is deprecated on the ground that that metal was produced out of the 
tears of Rudra, so that if a man gives that metal, tears are shed in his household 
before a year passes. 


a [n this case, tho deficiency: would consist in the defective reciting of mantras 
at the Ganbhadhana and otker rites in connection with child-bearing. 


‘ Nyaya Vol. IT. 267. 
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Action, the Agent and the Means? We assert that it is 
due to deficiencies in tho. action, in the agent and in the 
means. As a matter of fact, the non-appearance of the 
result always implies some imperfection (incompleteness) in 
the causes (productive of that result) ; and as the Sacrifice 
(of Putrésti) only serves to bring together the causes 
(directly leading to tho result in the shape of obtaining a 
son), there is nothing incongruous in our view [that tho 
non-appearance of the result is due to the imperfections in 
the causes]. That is to say, we do not regard the Sacrifice 
as the direct or immediate cause of the Son's birth ; what woe 
hold is that the parents becoming connected 
with the sacrifice give birth to a son (Bhiasya) ; 
—so that [when the son fails to be born] the doubt that this 
fact arouses is [not whether the Sacrifice is or is not actually 
effective in bringing about the result it is declared to bring 
about, but] in the form—is this failure of the son's birth due 
to an imperfection in the parents, or to some imperfection 
in the actual working of the sacrificial act? And as thero 
are certain Mantras also which are employed in the accom- 
plishment of the sacrifice, and as such are accessorios to it, the 
idea of there being some defect in the sacrificial performance 
gives rise to the doubt as to whether the failure of the per- 
formance has not been due to some deficiency in the mantras 
recited, or to something wrong in such details as the grass, 
the fuel and such other things used at it; just as when there 
is an excess or deficiency in the Mantras used, the Sacrifice 
is not properly accomplished, so also is it not accomplished 
when there is deficiency in such accessories as the grass, the 
fuel and tho like. Then again, the Sacrifice fails not only 
by reason of deficiencies in the accessories, but also by reason 
of deficiencies in the Agent and the Action; as we have 
already pointed out that what constitutes the cause (of the 
result) is not the Sacrifice only, independently of its acces- 
Sories and accompaniments. Thus then, it follows that if the 
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birth of the son does ‘not ‘appear, it is not right for any 
human being to assert that the non-appearance of the son 
is due to the inefficiency of the Vedic texts (to bring about 
right knowledge). “ But the fact that the non-accomplish- 
ment is found to be due to both causes (the deficiency in the 
accessories and cognitive inefficiency of the Vedic texts), 
will give rise to a doubt (as to the truth of the texts prescrib- 
ing that performance).” This is not right; as by arguing 
thus you abandon your former opinion. What you mean is 
this—‘‘ As a matter of fact there are three causes that tend 
towards the son's birth; and if there is any deficiency in 
anyone of these threo causes, the son is not born; hence just 
as the non-appearance of the son may be due to some defect 
in the parents, so may it be due also to the fact that what 
the texts lay down is not true; so that the efficiency of these 
texts* becomes doubtful,”—But this reasoning of yours will 
not be quite right, as it involves the abandonment of the 
opinion held by you: What you have said before was that ‘ the 
Veda is apramina, unauthoritative, rot an Instrument of 
right cognition’, and now you assert that ‘ the pramanya, 
efficiency, authoritaliveness, of the Veda is only doubtful’; this 
certainly means that you have renounced your former 
Opinion, “This contingency is equal in both cases; that is 
to say, this'contingency is equally present in your case also ; in 
your case also, the doubt will be present, as to non-appearance 
of the son being due either to some deficiency in the Parents, 
or. to the fact of the Vedic texts being untrue [and this 
doubt will vitiate the conclusion that Vedic texts are always 
true ].” Not so, we reply; for in the present connection, 


? [n this context, the Vartika has been using the term ‘Mantras’ in the sense of 
the teats laying down the performance of sacrifices. The Taáfparya takes it in the 
sense of mantrasa lhana karma, ‘performance carried on by means of mantras ’— 
i. e. the sacrifices. But it is simpler to take it ip the sense of ‘texts’; as the term 
‘nantra’ is often used in the sense of Vedic passage in general, not necessarily of 
only those that are called * Mantra’ as distinguished from ‘Brahmana’ and * Artha- 
vada,’ 
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we are not secking to prove anything; that is to say, we are 
not sceking to prove any proposition as to Vedic texts being 
true or not true; while you are actually seeking to prove a 
definite proposition (that the Vedic texts are not true); so 
that against you we point out the fact that what you have 
urged as your reason (Probans) is doubiful (and hence not 
necessarily leading to your conclusion), in view of the fact 
that the non-appearance of the Son's birth may have been 
due to deficiencies in one or the other of the several 
causes leading up to the result [and you could urge this 
doubt against us only if we had tried to prove 
the truth of the Vedic text on the ground that 
sacrifices prescribed by it do accomplish their results; but this 
is not what we are doing ;] and certainly the said doubt does 
not vitiate the (Vedic) injunction, which comes in as laying 
down something that helps those causes; just as in the case 
of the rubbing of sticks (to produce fire); that is to say, the 
Sacrifice (laid down by the injunction) is not laid down as 
being itself the direct cause of Son’s birth ; all that it says is 
that ‘if a man is desirous of having a son, he should perform 
sacrifice',—just as there is the injunction that * if one desires 
fire he should rub together two sticks'; and in this case 
if the fire fails to appear if there is some defect either 
in the Agent or in the act of rubbing, the injunction is 
not rejected as meaningless; exactly similar is the case in 
question also [4. e. because the son's birth does not appear 
by reason of some defect in the Agent or in the several 
details of the sacrificial performance, it does not follow that 
the injunction of the Pufrésti is either not true or meaningless]; 
so that the said failure of the result does not vitiate the 
authority of the text at all ; specially as when all the details 
are perfect, theresult is actually found to appear; i.e. when there 
is no deficiency in any of the several causes leading up to the 
desired result, this result is found to be actually accom- 
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plished ; hence the conclusion is that no fault lies with the 
text.* 

Lastly, the assertion (of the Opponent) is—* Word 
cannot be regarded as an Instrument of Right Cognition, 
because of such defects as falsity, controdiction and tautology ” 
(Sti. 57); and inasmuch as what is made the ‘Subject’ here 
(of which falsity &c. are predicated) are all Vedic texts, the 
premiss is one that is not applicable to the whole of it [as 
all Vedic texts are not ‘ false’, * contradictory ' and *tauto- 
logical'] If (with a view to avoid this difficulty) you have 
for the * Subject’ of your Proposition only those texts that 
do have those qualities,—then, inasmuch as these qualities (of 
‘ falsity’ &c.) would form part of the Proposition itself, it 
would be necessary for you to point out (other) reasons for 
proving the proposition that ‘such texts as are false &c. 
are not instruments of right cognition’, If you say 
that—*''these texts are not instruments of right cognition, 
because they wre false ",—then you have to explain what you 
mean by *falsity'. If you say that a word is ‘ false’ when 
it speaks of a thing as what it is not,—then we should say 
that this is exactly what is meant by the term * apramina ` 
(* not the instrument of right cognition ') in your Proposition 
[so that your argument begs the whole question]. 

[Al this is only by the way]—In reality your probans — 
*falsity'—is one that is itself, ' unknown', not true,—as 


C———————————— 


——— 
crifice brings about the son's birth, we do not mean 


9 When. we say that the sa c 
ation between the son's Birth and 


that there is.any such universal and invariable rel 

in g d is , Ga 
the Sacrifice as that‘ whenever the Sacrifice 18 performed a Son 13 born’, or ‘if 
the Sacrifice is not performed, no son is born’, What we mean ts that the fact of. the 


Sacrifice helping the son's birth is laid down in the Veda ; so that on the strength of 
are born without the performance of 


this Text, we can say that in cases where sons : 
performed during a pre- 


the Putrésti Sacrifice, it must he the efect o£ the sacrifice 
s no deficiency in any factor, the performance 


it should be attributed to some invisible 
sacrificial performance.—Tatparya. 
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should fail to bring about the son’s birth, 
discrepancy that deflects the force set up by the 
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Saira (59). 

(B)—Tue DEPRECATORY ASSERTION APPLIES TO THE 
CHANGING OF A PARTICULAR TIME AFTER HAVING (oncr) 
ADOPTED IT.— 5ST. (59). 

Bhasya on Su. (59). 
[P. 96, L. 2 to L. 4]. 

* So that there is no contradiction in texts bearing upon 
the Agnihotra oblations '—this has to be supplied to the 
Sütra (in order to complete the sentence) The deprecatory 
text—' when a man offers the oblations after sunrise, they 
are eaten up by the Shyavu dog’—is meant to point out 
that it is not right to change the time that has been once 
adopted; as is done when a person, having in the first 
instance made the offerings at one time (e. g. before 
Sunrise), changes it subsequently and makes them at an- 
other time (e. g. after Sunrise). So that the text only serves 
to deprecate tho abandoning of the enjoined procedure [aud 
there is no * contradiction ’ in this]. 

Vartika on Sa. (59). 
[P. 269, L. 12 to P. 270, L. 8]. 


As regards tho objection that Vedic texts are vitiated by 
‘ contradiction °, it is pointed out that—as the deprecatory 
assertion applies to the changing of the time that has been once 
adopted, there is no ‘contradiction’. It is in connection 
with the kindling. of Fire that we have the following 
injunctions laying down three points of time—‘ the oblation 
should be offered after sunrise ’, ‘the oblation shonld be 
offered before sunrise ' and * the oblation should be offered 
at a time when neither the stars nor the sun is visible ’; 
after having adopted one of these three, if the performer 
should come Subsequently to renounce it (and make the offer- 
ing at another time),—this change is what is decried in the 
deprecatory assertion [and this does not involve any ‘con- 
tradiction’]. Nor is there any ‘ contradiction > (among 
the three injunctions themselves} ; as no one of the injunc- 
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tions actually denies what has been prescribed in the other - 
two; that is, none of them declares that * the offering should 
not be made at any other time’*;—if each of the three 
injunctions had denied the other two, then it would be right 
to urge the objection that there is * contradiction ’ among 
them ; as a matter of fact however, the injunctions in ques- 
tion, ‘the oblation should be offered after sunrise’ &c., are 
not negative assertions ; hence theobjection does not apply. 
Specially because, if the texts were negative, the three 
together would be prohibitive of the offering altogether 
[each prohibiting the time laid down in the other two, and 
there being no time apart from the three mentioned in the 
three texts); and under the circumstances, it 
would be futile to speak of the various points of 
time, ‘sunrise ' and the rest (in reference to the Agnihotra) ; 
the proper assertion in that case would be —* what has been 
enjoined in the text that the .4gnihofra should be offered 
should not be done at all.’ All the three texts as they stand 
however, become quite compatible with one another if we 
accept the interpretation that we have suggested,—that each 
of them prescribes a particular time in reference to the 
oblation (laid down in the text ‘the Agnihotra should be 
offered °). * But you should show some special reason 
why the texts should be interpreted in this manner, and not 
in the manner suggested by us, whereby they are found to be 
incompatible with one another.’’ These same texts 
constitute the special reason in favour of our interpreta- 
tion. * How so?” Well, when we come to consider 
the question as to whether we should interpret the texts in 
any way we choose (as youhave done), or we should interpret 
them as bearing upon what has been laid down (elsewhere), — 


or VUL 


Var : P. 270. 


© This appears to be the best way of construing the phrase ¥ Saa; theugh the 
Pétparya has coustrued it somewhat differently, to mean vt SATATA ; but the 
present context deals entirely with &TWTd, as is shown by what follows. Hence we 
have adopted our own interpretation. 
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it certainly appears to be more reasonable to accept the 
latter alternative; as in so doing we do not go against any 
proofs. [It is found to bein conformity with all reason 
and authority]. Hence we conclude that there is no * con. 
tradiction ' in the texts. 
Satra (60). 
(C)—Ir way BE RIGHTLY RFGARDED AS A USEFUL 
REITERATION— SU, (60). 
Bhasya on Su, (60). 
[P. 96, L. 6 to L. 11]. 


What is referred to in this Sutra is the Pürvapaksa argu- 
ment that the Veda is tainted with ‘tautology’ by reason of 
the repetitions that it lays down (Su. 57). [It has to 
be borne in mind however, that] it is only needless repetition 
that constitutes ‘tautology’; there is however repetition with a 
purpose, which is called 'anu»ada', *Reiteration*, Now, the 
repetition that is laid down inthe Vedic text—* one should 
recite the first verse thrice and the final verse also thrice’— 
is of the latter kind, ‘Reiteration’; as it is done with a purpose; 
the purpose being that by repeating the first and final verses 
thrice each, the number of the Szmidhzni verses becomes fif- 
teen;and it is with reference to this that we have the following 
description of the ‘mantra’ (the * kindling’ verses)—'By 
means of this verbal thunderbolt with its fifteen spokes 
I attack my enemy, who hates me and whom I hate’; where 
the name ‘mantra-thunderbolt’ refers to the fifteen *Samidhenr 
verses; and this number ‘fifteen’ could not be obtained with- 
out the aforesaid repetition (of the first and final verses) 
[the actual number of verses being only eleven]. 


Vartika on Sütra (60). 
[ P. 270, L. 8 to L. 18.]. 


It has been urged that Vedic texts are open to the 
charge of being ‘tautological’; but in reality there is no 
‘tautology’; as it may be rightly regarded as a useful reiteration 
—says the Sütra, A real case of ‘tautology’ is that when 
the same thing, without the addition of any further qualifi- 
cation, is mentioned again; but when the previously-mentioned 
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thing is mentioned again by means of similar words, but 
with additional qualifications, it is a case of ‘Reiteration with 
a purpose’; and in this latter case there is nothing objection- 
able. ‘The example has been explained in the Bhàgya. 
Sütra (51). 
SPECIALLY AS A CLASSIFICATION OF THE TEXTS [S ACOEPT- 
ED ON THE BASIS OF (DIVERSITY IN THEIR) PURPOSR*,— 
(Sc. 61). ; 
Bhasya on Sa. 61. 
[P.96, L. 13]. 


[As a classification of the texts is accepted on the basis of 
diversity im their purpose, therefore] Vedic texts must be 
regarded as ‘instruments of right cognition’; just as is done 
in ordinary parlance [where every word serving a useful 
purpose is accepted as an instrument of Right Cognition]. 


Vartika on S8. (61). 
[P. 270, L. 18 to L. 20.] 


The texts laying down the Pufrésti and such sacrifices 
are trustworthy,—(a) because they are parts of the Veda,— 
like such texts as ‘ the Earth is a vast field’ (which isa true 
description); (b) also because there is a restriction in regard 
to their word &c.,—as in such sentences as ‘ dvadasha 
müsüh samvatsarah’ (where there is a limited number of 


i DEMEE 
? The Tétparya says that, having refuted the objections urged against the trast- 


worthy character of the Veda, the author of the Sétra now proceeds to put for- 
ward positive arguments in support of the trustworthy character of Vedic texts. 


This Sära is put forward with a view to justify the arguments propounded 
above, which are based upon the fact that diverse useful perposes are served by the, 
Vedic texts that have been traduced as ‘false’ &c, The justification is that such 
diversity of purpose is a fact, and it has been accepted by all students of the Veda as 
the basis for the classification of Vedic texts under the several heads mentioned below 
ip Sütra 62. And this classification serves to show that each and every Vaite text 
serves a useful purpose, and as such, is a trustworthy source of knowledge, instrument 
of right cognition’, According to the Bhasyachandra however, the Sütra is meant 
as an introduction to the author's view that ‘Vidhi’ and ‘ Arthavada’ are not the 
only two heads under which all Vedic texts are included ; they are to be classed under 
heads described in Sütras 63, 64 and 65. 
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words, and which is a true discription) ; (c) also because they 
have been asserted by a particular person,—like the asser- 
tion ‘Fire is the antidote for cold’ (which is quite true).* 
[These arguments have for their ‘subject’ only the particu- 
lar texts attacked by the Pürvapaksin].—Taking all Vedic 
texts for our ‘subject’, we have the argument (propounded 
in the Sütra)— Vedic texts aro trustworthy,—decause there 
is a classification of them on the basis of their purpose,—just as 
are the texts of Manu and other writers;—in the case of 
the assertions of Manu etc., we find that there is a diversity : 
in the purposes served by them, and serving such diverse 
purposes, these are trustworthy ;—so that, inasmuch as Vedic 
texts also are found to be serving diverse purposes; these 
also should be trustworthy. 
Bhasya on Sa. (62). 
[P. 96, L. 18 to L..16.] 


The ‘classification’ of Vedic Brahmuna textst is throe- 
fold, as follows :— 
Sutra (62). 
THE TEXTS BEING EMPLOYED as (A) ‘INJUNCTIONS’, 
(B) *DzsomierioNs! anD (C) Rerrerations wira A Por- 
POSE '.—(Sü. 62). i 
. Vedic texts are employed in threo ways—(A) as injunc- 
tive’, (B) as ‘descriptive’ and (C) as.‘ reiterativo ',—asser- 
tions, ; 
Vartika on Su. (62). 
[P. 270, I. 20 to P. 271, L. 4.] 
The said ‘classification’ of Brahmana texts is three-fold : 
: NP the texts being employed as Injunctions Sc. 
gc.—says the Satra. That is to say, there 
are three kinds of Brāhmaņa texts : some are injunctive, some 
descriptive, and some reiterative. 


r Cael x lae dx 
*These three arguments have been put forward by the Vartika, independently of 
the Sūtra. 
T The Bhésyachandra says :—It is only the classification of the Brahmana 
texts,—and not of the Mantra texts -that is put forward. 
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Bhüsya on S2. (63). 
[P. 96, L. 16 to L. 19.] 
Of these three— 
Sura (63). 
Tas INJUNCTION Is THAT WHICH PRESCRIBES (A CER- 

TAIN AOT).—(Sü. 63.) 

That text which prescribes *—i. e. urges or incites (the 
Agent to activity)—is called *Injunction ', aud this Injunction 
is either mandatory or permissive; e.g. such texts as ‘one 
desiring heaven should offer the Agnihotra oblations’ f 

Vartika on Su. (63). 
[P. 271, L. 6 to L. 9]. 


Of the three mentioned in the preceding Sülra, that 
text which prescribes—lays down—something (not already 
known) is called ‘Injunction’. This Injunction is either man- 
datory or permissive—says the Bhasya. That text is called 


‘mandatory’ which enjoins, lays down, that ‘one should do — 


such and such am act’; while the ‘ permissive’ text is that 
which simply permits the agent to have recourse to a certain 
course of action ;—as for instance, the Agnihotra text (quoted 
by the Bhasya) [while being mandatory of the sacrifice itself} 
is permissive of those acts whereby the agent would acquire 
the ways and means of that performance. 
Sutra (64). 
"Tag DRSORIPTIONS ARE— V ALEDICTORY, DEPREOATORE, 
Inposrrative AND Nakrerative.—(St. 04.) 


Bhasya on S. (64.) 
| P. 97, L. 1 to L. 12]. € dv 
(a) That text which eulogises a aoe eS ee 
ibi ira sults (following fro 
by describing the (desirable) resu Ded po ae, 


9 I. e. Lays downlsomething not known by other means—says Ue DR 
T The Tàfparya remarks— Though aa a matter of faot, Jojupouon is not à sea 
mandatory, actually prescribing something, it also appears n the forms of ‘ En- 
treaty’, ‘Invitation’ and * Advice’,—yet it is only the mandatory injunction that has 


been selected here for reference. 
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two purposes: (1) it serves the purpose of inspiring 
confidence, * whereby the agent comes to have faith in 
what is thus eulogised (and is thereby made to perform 
it); (2) it also serves the purpose of persuading ; where- 
by on knowing the result following from a certain act, 
the agent is persuaded to do it; e. g. such _texts as—‘as 
the gods cognised all beings by means of the Sarvajit 
sacrifice, tbis sacrifice accomplishes the purpose of cognising 
all beings and obtaining all things; by means of this 
a man obtains all things and conquers all beings’ &c., &c, 


(b) The text that describes | the undesirable results 
(following from the act enjoined) is called ‘ deprecatory ’; it 
serves the purpose of dissuasion ; whereby the agent may not 
do the act deprecated; e. g, such texts as—* That which is 
known as the Jyofistoma is the foremost of all sacrifices, — 
one who, without performing this, performs another sacrifice, 
falls into a pit, the act perishes and the man is ‘destroyed ’; 
and so forth. 


(c) That text which describes a contrary (different) 
method? of action adopted by.a certain person is called ‘illus- 
trative’; e. g. such texts as—* Having offered the oblation, 
people pour out the fat, and then the mixture of ghee and 
coagulated milk; but the Charaka priests pour this mixture 
first, and they say that this mixture constitutes the very life 
of Agni’, and so forth. 


(d) [The text that describes] a method as adopted tradi- 
tionally is called ‘narrative’; e. g. such textsas—‘ Thus it is 
that Brahmanas have adopted, in their hymns, the Bahispa- 
vamana Sama , thinking that in so doing they were perform- 
ing the Sacrifice in its very womb ', and so forth. 


Í ee MÉÉÉÁO ERN : 


*The right reading is wenaequiat, aS found in severa] Mss. ;&nd this is more in 
. . i3 . 
keeping with mafaat in the next sentence. Due faith and confidence are necessary - 


before the Vedic act can be effective; says the Veda—g2q fanar meth xtgaia faa 
Ç a 

aanu dtaaacerafa The Bhasyachandra adds—Shraddha, Faith, is only a 

particular form of inclination—says Vyasa, 


who is supported by the Brálima-Purána, 
which says that Shraddha consists of Cont 


emplation, Devotion and Inclination. 


T This method need not be necessarily wrong ; all that * vyadhata’ means is that 
the method is contrary to, different from, the one that is en ; 
but which may be adopted because i 
"This is clear from the Tátparya, 


joined by the Injunction ; 
t has been adopted by certain priests in the past. 
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“Why should the Illustrative and Narrative texts be 
regarded as * Descriptive ’ (and not * Injunctive’) *?? 

These are regarded as ‘ Descriptive ’, firstly because they 
are connected with valedictory or deprecatory ‘passages, aud 
secondly because they indicate something connected with 
{bearing upon) some other Injunction (to which therefore 
they are supplementary).} Ec 

Vartika on Su. (64). 
[E2271 DISSE 

These Descriptive texts are—Valedictory, Deprecatory, 
Illustrative and Narrative —examples have been given in the 
Lhasya. 

Sütra (65). 
(C) WHEN THE Insunorion AND THE ENJOINED ARE 

MENTIONED AGAIN, IT CONSTITUTES * REITBRATION (WITH A 

PURPOSE)'—5ü. (65). 


Bhasya on Su. (65). 


The compound * vidhivihitánuvachana * means the * anuva- 
chana’, re-mention, of (a) the ‘vighi’, Injunction and (b) the 
*vihita', enjoined;—the former being verbal ‘reiteration’, 
and the latter material ‘reiteration’; so that jast as there are 
two kinds of * Repetition’ so are there two kinds of ‘ Reitera- 
tion’ also. 


* Why should the enjoined be ‘reiterated ’?” 


9 The sense of this Parvapaksa question is thus explained by the Taétparya—‘The 
text describing the contrary method adopted by the Charaka priests serves the purpose 
of enjoining that different method as proper for some persons ; similarly, the text - 
describing what the Brahmanas did serves the purpose of enjoining that act for people 
of the present day ;—so that these are as much Jnjunctive in their character as any 
other Injunction. Why then should these be treated as * Descriptive’ ?" 


+ ‘Che texts iu question only describe established facts and do not contain any 
injunctive word;—now the question arises—should we assume an injunctive word 
which is not in the text? or should we coustrue the text along with some other direct 


Injunction already found in the Veda? Of these two, the latter alternative is certainly 


the simpler; for under the former alternative you have to assume the injunctive word, 


and then the connection of that word with the assertion in question ; while according 


to our view, all that has got to be assumed is the connection of this assertion with 


au already existing Injunction. The Illustrative and Narrative texts are classed 


apart from the Valedictory and Deprecatory texts, because the latter do not coutain 


any explicit Praise or Deprecation, N Vol. II. 279 
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Tt is reiterated for the purpose of reference ; it is in refer. 
ence to what is enjoined that we have either (2) praise (of 
the act) or (b) deprecation* (of the omitting of the act), or 
(c) a supplementary detail is laid down ; and (d) sometimes 
Reiteration is for the purpose of indicating the sequence 
between two enjoined acts, and so on other purposes may be 


found out.t 


Iu ordinary parlance also, we have three kinds of asser- 
tions—injunctive, descriptive and reiterative. (a) * One should 
cook rice’ is an injunclion; (b) ‘Long life, glory, strength, 
pleasure, intelligence—all this resides in food "is a description 
(of the food whose cooking has been enjoined) ; (c) we have 
the ‘reiteration’ (of the enjoined cooking) in the following 
forms: ‘cook, cook, please’, where we have repetition ; ‘cook 
quickly ’; ‘do please cook’, in the form of entreaty ; and * you 
must cook’, for the purpose of emphasising. 

Thus then, as in the case of ordinary assertions, Words are 
accepted as ‘Instruments of Right Cognition’, when it is 
found that they are classified according to the diverse pur- 
poses served by them,—exactly in the same manner, inasmuch 
as Vedic texts also are capable of being classified according 
to the different purposes served by them, they may be regard- 
ed as “Instruments of Right Cognition’ (as pointed out above, 
under Sa. 61). 

Vartika on Sa. (65). 


[P. 271, L. 14 to È. 17]; 


When the Injunction $c. $c.—Says the Sütra. That is to 
say, ' Iveiteration " consists of the mention of Injunction, and 


? According to the Bhasyachandra this ‘deprecation ’ is of omitting to do the 
enjoined act. The example cited by the Tatparya however isone of deprecation of 
the enjoined act itself. 


T Exainples are given in the Patparya—(a) The Ashramédha sacrifice having 
been enjoined, we have its ‘reiteration’ in the text, ‘when one performs the ashvamédha 
sacrifice, he passes beyond sin and death’, wherein the sacrifice is praised ;—(b) the 
oblation after sunrise having been enjoined, we have its‘ reiteration’ in the text, 
“When one offers the oblation after sunrise, the Shyava dog takes it away’, where we 
have a deprecation i— (c) the Homa having been enjoined, we have its ‘reiteration’ in 
the text ‘the Homa is to be of curds ^; which lays down the supplementary detail, in 
the shape of Curd, for the Homa 3—(4) The Soma sacrifice and the Darsha-Pürnamása 
sacrifices having been enjoined, we have the ‘reiteration’ of these in the text, ‘The 
Soma sacrifice should be offered after the Darsha-Piirnamasa sacrifice’; for the pur- 
pose of laying down the proper order of sequence between the two. 
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also that of what has been enjoined; the former being verbal 
and the latter ‘material’ Reiteration. As“ Repetition’ is of 
two kinds, so is ‘Reiteration’ also; we have verbal ‘repetition’ 
when we say ‘Sound is non-eternal, non-eternal’, and we 
have material ‘reiteration’ when we say ‘sound is non-eternal, 
it is liable to destruction ’, 
Sūtra (66). 
[Tag Opponent Says]—'* THERE IS NO DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN ‘ReITERATION’ AND ‘ REPETITION '; AS BOTH CONA 
SIST IN THE RESTATING OF THE SAME WORD.” —Sū. (66). 


Bhasya on Su. (66). 
(P. 98, L. 2 to L. 4]. 


** As a matter of fact, no distinction is possible as that 
' ' Repetition’ is wrong and ‘ Reiteration’ right. Because, 
“in both cases a word, whose meaning has been already 
* comprehended, is repeated; so that by reason of the same 
“ word being repeated, both are equally wrong.”’* 

Vartika on Su. (66). 

There is no difference &c, &c.—says the Satra. What 
* is the meaning of this Sūtra? [It means that] there is 
“this similarity between ‘ Repetition’ and ,‘ Reiteration, ' 
* that in both words, whose meaning has been already com- 
“ prehended, are repeated ; that.is in Repetition, as also in 
* Reiteration, a word, whose meaning has been already 
“ grasped, is mentioned over again; so that, inasmuch as in 
* both there is the re-mention of words whose meaning has 
“ been already comprehended, both should be wrong." 

Sutra (67), 
[Answer]—[RerreratioN 18] NOT THE SAME [4s 

Repetition], AS [IN THE FORMER] THE RE-MENTION {or 

THE WORDS] IS LIKE THE EXHORTATION TO GO * MORE 

QUICKLY *.T—(S ü. 67.) i 


—————— 


Eee 
° This argument emanates from an opponent who has not understood what the 


Bhasya has said in connection with the useful purposes served by Reiteration.— 
Tatparya. : "s 
The Bhasyachandra explains * asádhu as asédhakam arthasya, futile, . 


t The Bhásyachandra treats this Sura as‘ Bhásgya ' 
“Nyaya Vol. IT. 981. 
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Bhasya on Si. (67.) 
[P. 98, L. 6 to L, 13.] 


‘Reiteration’ cannot be regarded as the same as * Re. 
petition ’;— Why ? —because when the re-mention of à word 
serves a useful purpose, then it is * Reiteration'; so that 
even though in ‘Repetition ' also we have the re-men. 
tion of words, the re-mention in this case is entirely 
useless; while ‘ Reiteration', serving a useful purpose, 
is like the exhortation to go ‘more quickly’; that is to 
say, when one is exhorted in the words ‘go quickly, 
quickly ’, the meaning is ‘go more quickly’; so that the re- 
mention (of the word ‘ quickly)’ serves the purpose of indi- 
cating a peculiarity in the act (of going; which purpose 
could not be accomplished by the single mention of the word 
‘quickly °’). This exhortation is cited. only as an instance; 
there are several other instances of re-mention with a pur- 
pose; e.g. when it is said ' he cooks and cooks’, what is 
meant is that the act of cooking is unceasing ; ‘village upon 
village is pleasant’ means that every village is pleasant; 
* God rained round and round the Trigarta country (the modern 
district of Jullundhur)' means eaception [that rainfall 
avoided that country]; ‘seated near and about the Wall’ 
means prosimity; ‘there are bitters and bitters’ means that 
there are several kinds of bitterness, 


Thus then, we conclude that Reiteration is meant to 
be a reference, for the purpose of praising or deprecating, 
or laying down a supplementary detail, or pointing out the 
Sequence of what has been enjoined (as explained under 
Sa. 65). ; 

Vartika on Su. (67.) 
[P. 272, L. 5 to L. 18.] 

Reiteration is not the same $c. $e.—says the Sura. In 
the case of such assertions as *go more quickly’, the com- 
parative term ‘more’ (denoted by the affix ‘¢arap’ in * shi- 
ghrataram’) serves the purpose of denoting a peculiarity in 
the act of going, in addition to what is expressed by the 
simple term * quickly" (‘shighram *);—in the same manner 
that re-mention of words which is called * Reiteration ' serves 
the purpose of indicating a peouliarity in the act. This 
argument (propounded by the Szira) may be formulated as 
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follows :—‘ The re-mention of words in the form of Reiten 
tion serves a useful purpose,—becauseit provides an additional 
idea,—like the exhortation to go more quickly 5 so that, 
just as when the term * more quickly ’, is used, it provides an 
additional idea over and above what is provided by the 
simple term ‘quickly ’; and is as such not rejected asa use- 
less * Repetition ';—exactly in the same manner, inasmuch 
as the re-mention of words in the form of ‘ Reiteration’ 
serves the purpose of providing additional idea, it can- 
not be rejected as a useless ‘ Repetition’. Now it remains 
to explain what this additional idea is; and this we now 
proceed to explain: When the word *cook' is addressed to 
a person, the idea that it produces in his mind is that 
‘the act of cooking has got to be accomplished’; and when 
the word is repeated a second time—and he is addressed as 
‘cook, cook'—the idea that arises in his mind is either 
that of emphasis—' it is I that have to cook',—or that of 
continuity—' I have got to go on cooking unceasingly ’,—or 
that of entreaty—‘ I should, thus!entreated, undertake the 
act at once’; these additional ideas appear in the mind 
of the person to whom the words are addressed ; and just as 
these appear in the mind of the person hearing the words, 
so do they also in the mind of one who addresses the words. 
In the case of mere ‘ Repetition’, on the other hand, no such 
additional ideas are obtained ; so that this constitutes a great 
point of difference between ‘ Repetition’ and ‘ Reiteration *. 
In the same manner we can find other instances of Reitera- 
tion in actual usage. 
Bhasya on St. (68.) 
[P. 98, L. 18 to P. 100, L. 5.] 


“Does then the trustworthiness of Word (Veda) become 
established simply by setting aside the arguments against its 
trustworthiness "?— A 

[It becomes established] also by the following positive 
argument :— 
Nyaya Vol. II. 283. 
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Sūtra (68.) 

THE TRUSTWORTHINESS OF Worps (or rar Vepa) rg 
BASED UPON THE TRUSTWORTHINESS OF THE RELIABLE 
(VERACIOUS) EXPOSITOR, —JUST LIKE THE TRUSTWORTHINESS 
OF INCANTATIONS AND OF MEDICAL SORIPTURES.— SÙ. (68.) 


*In what does the trustworthiness of the Medical 


Scriptures consist P" 

It consists in this fact that, when the Medical Scriptures 
declare that ‘by doing this and this one obtains what he 
desires, and by avoiding this and this he escapes from what 
is undesirable ’—and a person acts accordingly,—the result 
turns out to be exactly as asserted; and this shows that tho 
said Scriptures are true, not wrong, in what they assert. 


In the case of Zncantations also it is found that whenever 
they are used for the purpose of averting such evils as 
poison, ghosts and thunderbolt, they are found effective, in 
bringing about that result; and this fact establishes the 
‘trustworthiness’ of the Incantations. 


* But to what is all this trustworthiness due ? ” 


It is due to the trustworthiness of the veracious expositor. 
* And in what does the trustworthiness of the veracious 
expositor consist ? ” 


It consists in the following facts—that he has a 
direct cognition of the real essence of things*—he has 
compassion on living beings,—and he is desirous of 
describing tbings as they really exist, As a matter of 
fact, veracious persons (a) have a direct perception of the 
real essence of things,—that is, they know tbat such and 
such a thing should be avoided by man, and also the 
method of avoiding it, —that such and such a thing should be 
acquired by man, and also the method of acquiring it ;—(b) they 
Bha. P: 99 take compassion on living beings,—that is, they 
es feel as follows:—‘ These poor creatures being 
by themselves ignorant, there is no other means, save ins- 
truction, available to them for knowing things, until they 
know, they cannot either perform or avoid any acts, and 
unless they do perform acts, it cannot be well with them; 
and there is no one (save myself) who’ would help them 12 

x3. 


"The Bhasyachandra explains ‘dharma’ as ‘tativa’, truth ; hence the quality 
meant would be that of having direct knowledge of truth ; i. e., the real nature of all 
things, 
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this matter ;—so, well, I am going to instruct them about 
things as they exist and as I know them"; having listen- 
ed to these instructions, these creatures will understand 
things, and thereby they shall avoid what should be avoided 
and acquire only what should be acquired. It is on this 
basis that the instruction of veracious persons proceeds; and 
when an act is known on this threefold authority of the 
Veracious Expositor, and is performed accordingly, it actually 
accomplishes the purpose (it is meant to accomplish). From 
this it follows that the instruction of veracious persons is 
trustworthy ; and this leads to the veracious expositors them- 
selves being regarded as trustworthy. 


Tbus (trustworthiness having been found in) the instruc- 
tion of the Veracious Expositor, in the form of the Medical 
Scriptures (that part of the Veda which treats of the Medical 
-Science), which deal with visible things,—from this we infer 
the trustworthiness of those parts of the Vedaalso which deal 


_with invisible (transcendental, things ; as the ground of trust- 


worthiness—which consists inthe trustworthiness of the Vera- 
cious Expositor—is equally present in both. In fact some 
texts of the latter sectionof the Veda alsoare found to deal with 
visible things, e. g., the text ‘one desiring to acquire a vil- 
lage should perform sacrifices’ ; and on seeing this coming 
out true, we can infer, from this also, the trustworthiness of 
the other Vedic texts (dealing with purely invisible things). 

In ordinary worldly matters also, a large amount of busi- 
ness is carried on on the basis of the assertions of veracious 
persons ; and here also: the trustworthiness of the ordinary 
veracious expositor is based upon the same three conditions— 
he has full knowledge of what he is saying, he has sympathy 
for others (who listen to him), and he has the desire to ex- 
pound things as they really exist ;—and on the basis of these 
the assertion of the veracious expositor is regarded as trust- 
worthy. i 

"he inference (of the trustworthiness of all Vedic texts, 
from that of the medical texts) proceeds on the basis of the 
seer and expositor being the same (in both cases). ‘That is to 
say, the ommiscientt Expositor and the Seers are the same 


` = This constitutes the third factor of reliability—the desire to describe things as 
they really exist. 
: ositor 


+ The plural number is meant to indicate the superior knowledge of the exp 


of the Veda. 
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veracious persons in the case of the Vedic texts and that of 
the Medical Scriptures; so that from the trustworthiness 
of the latter we can infer that of the latter also. 


[The Mimamsaka objects]—‘‘Inasmuch as the trust. 
worthiness of Vedic texts is due to their eternality, it is not 
right to say that their trustworthiness is due to the trust- 
worthiness of the Veracious Expositor.” 


But as a matter of fact, the trustworthiness or efficiency 
of words in the denotation of things is due to their denot. 
ative potency,—and not to their eternality ; for if it were 
due to their eternality, then (all words being equally eternal, 
ex hypothesi) all things would be denoted by all words; and 
there would be no restriction as to words and their signi- 

fications. 


“ But if words are not eternal, they cannot be expressive 
at all." 


This is not true; ordinary words (in worldly usage) are 
actually found to denote their meanings * [and certainly these 
words are not eternal, | “ These words also are eternal (just 
like Vedic words).” That is not possible ; as in that case 
the disagreement with facts that we find in the case of the 
assertions of untruthful persons would be inexplicable; as 
being eternal, every word should be trustworth y (i.e. true, in 
equally agreement with facts). “ That wordcan not beeternal." 
But you do not point out any difference ; it behoves you to 
show cause why the assertion of the untruthful person in 
' ordinary parlance is not eternal (while all other words are 
eternal). Then again, in the case of proper names, it is found 
that their trustworthiness depends upon their denoting the 
things named,—and this denotation is in accordance with the 
convention applying the name to a particular thing ; (and as 
such these cannot be eternal); so that it is not right to attri- 
bute trustworthiness to eternality. ¢ That is to say, in 
ordinary parlance when the proper name is denotative of the 

Bha. P, 100. hing to which it has been fixed by convention, 

ìt does so by reason of this convention, and not 
by reason of its eternality, 

ee ea ee 

? The reading SEQ adopted in the printed text is not right ; the correct 
reading is supplied by the Puri Mss. € srdquiara ? ; 


T For apart read qartada as in all Mss. gave one. 
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In fact all that can be meant by Vedas being ‘ eternal’ is 
that the continuity of tradition ofthe texts and activity * 


according to them is uninterrupted through all ages, past and 
future. 


Thus we find thatif we attribute the trustworthiness of 
Words to the trustworthiness of the Veracious Expositor, it 
meets the case of Vedic as well as ordinary words [while 
if we attribute it to efernality, it can not apply to the case 
of ordinary words}. 


Thus ends the First Daily Lesson of 
the Second Discourse—in 
the Bhasya. 


Vartika on Sd. (68), 
[P. 272, L. 18 to P. 276, L. 4.] 


Ts then the trustworthiness of Vedic texts proved only 
by the rejecting of the arguments against such trustworthi- 
ness P” Certainly not. “Why so?" Because 
nothing can be regarded as proved, without actual positive 
proof. * How then do you prove the trustworthiness of 
Vedic texts?" By positive proof. “What is that 
proof ?" The proof consists in the classification of the 
texts according to their diverse purposes (as pointed out in 
Su. 61).1 

© The Bhasyachandra explains ‘ prayoga’ as ‘teaching’; as this is already im- 
plied in ‘tradition ’, it appears better to take it as referring to the actual carrying 
into practice of the instructions contained in the Veda. 


+ When Final Dissolution of the Universe comes, God re-composes the Vedas and 
thus keeps up the tradition.—Talparya. 

f The Tatparya is not satisfied with this. What is here mentioned as 6 proof! 
only indicates the possibility of proof ; andit is not a proof itself ;as the said classi- 
fication is found alsoin notoriously untrustworthy scriptures: So the actual proof is 
what is put forward in Sü. 68. 

And yet the propounding ‘ofa reason that indicates the possibility of proof is not 
garded as possible that can be proved by an 


entirely futile; asit is only what is re : edt 
there has been no notion of possibility at 


argument ; and not with regard to which 
all, 
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[Tho Sūtra puts forward the argument in favour of the 

trustworthiness of Vedic texts]—The trust. 

worthiness of Words is due $c., jc. The par. 
ticle ‘cha’ serves the purpose of including the reasons adduc- 
ed before [i.e. their classification according to their purpose]. 
[The meaning of the Sütra being] Just as the Incantations 
and the Medical Scriptures are trustworthy by reason of their 
having been asserted by a special Person, so also are tho 
Vedic texts; the ground of ‘trustworthiness’ in both cases 
consisting in having been asserted by a special Person, * 

In what does the trustworthiness of the medical scriptures 
consist? It consists in this fact that, when the medical scrip- 
tures declare that ‘by doing this and this one obtains what he 
desires, and. by avoiding this and this he escapes from what is 
undesirable? ,—and a person acis accordingly, —the result turns 
out to be exactly as asserted ; and this shows that the said serip- 
tures are true, not wrong, in what they assert, .... But towhat 
is this trustworthiness of the Veracious Expositor due? Andin 
what does the trustworthiness of veracious persons consist? — li 
consists in the following facts—(1) that he has a direct cognition 
of the essence of things—(says the Bhasya) ;that is to say, such 
persons havea direct cognition of what they assert or teach ;— 
(2) that they have compassion on creatures ; that is, they have 
sympathy with the person to whom they impart the teach- 
ing ;—(3) they have the desire to describe things exactly as 
they know them.t The speaker who is endowed with this 
threefold qualification is * veracious' (reliable), and the asser- 

tions made by him are trustworthy. 


Var: P. 273. 


x ru MD 
? The ‘speciality ’ of this person, God, consists in his having a direct cogni- 

tion of every’ detail of Dharma and other things—what should be done and 

what should to be avoided,—He has compassion upon all creatures,—He has the 

desire to describe things as they really are,—his organs ot cognition are exceptionally 

efficient. —Ttparya. : 

-= — TheTütpasya (pp. 299-301) explains in detail how God is prompted to expound 

- the Veda for the benefit of mankind. 

T The Bib. Ind. edition reads uurdafzwrara etc. which means that he desires 


to teach for the purpose of making the real state of things known (to the person whom 


he is teaching), 
e is teaching) Soeur vul EA 288. 
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Then again, when we find that certain Vedic texts that 
pertain to visible things are actually found to be not incom- 
patible with facts (i. e. true), —from this we can infer the 
same in regard to the rest of the Vedic texts also;* that 
is to say, we have a Vedic text bearing upon vessible things ; 
the text, for instance, that ‘one desiring a village chon 
perform the sacrifice’,—[and when we find that the said 
sacrificial performance does bring about the acquisition of a 
village] from that we can draw the inference in regard to 
the rest of the Veda also, that these are * trustworthy ’. 


In ordinary parlance also, what is actually trustworthy is 
the assertion of only such persons as are endowed with the 
above-mentioned threefold qualification. 


The arguments (in support of the trustworthiness of 
Vedic texts) may be thus formulated: (a) * Vedic texts are 
trustworthy,—because they have been asserted by a special 
Person,—like the Incantations and the Medical Scriptures ’;— 
or (b) we may prove the same conclusion on the ground of 
both (Vedic Texts and Incantations etc.) having the same 
(ominscient) Expositor,—after having proved thisi(the author- 
ship of the Ominscient Person) in regard to Incantations 
and Medical Scriptures by the fact of their bearing upon 
supernatural things, which fact is not found in the case of 
other assertions (which are untrustworthy).t 


ww 6 anager ' of the Bib. Ind. edition is wrong; as in the next sentence we 
have aygata as found also in the Benares edition. After yaa, add (in the Bib. 
Ind. edition) agiad. 

+ The words of the Vártikz embodyiog this arugment are obscure. The Tatparya 
explains them as referring to the following argument :—‘ Incantations and Medical 
Scriptures are the work of an Omniscient Person, —because they deal with super- 
natural things aud are accepted as authoritative by all good men,—texts not composed 
by an Omniscient person are not found to be so, dwelling with supernatural things 
and accepted by all good men, as we find in the case of the assertions of Buddha. 

Thus the trustworthiness of Incantations etc. having been proved on the ground 


G 
of their being asserted by an Omniscient person, we can go on to prove that ‘all 
Vedic texts, are trustworthy, because they are the assertions of an Omniscient person,— 


like the Incantations and Medical Scriptures.’ 
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[Says the Mimansaka ]—'* Inasmuch as the Veda is eterna], 

it cannot be true that it is expounded by any Person, That 
is to say, Vedic texts are eternal, and their 

"ERE trustworthiness is due to their eternality; 


hence it cannot be true that they are the assertions of a 


Person.” 

This cannot be accepted ; for the simple reason that the 
reason put forward is not itself established. If the eternality 
of Vedic texts were an established fact, then the reasoning 
would be all right. But it is not an established fact ; hence 
the reasoning cannot be accepted.* 

“ If the texts are not eternal, how can they be trust- 
worthy P" 

Words are trustworthy, not because they are eternal, but 
because they bring about the right cognition of things (ex- 
pressed by them). 

Some people meet the above reasoning (of the Mimam- 
saka) by declaring that—‘ as.a matter of fact no instrument 
of right cognition is eternal,—so that simply because they 
are instruments of right cognition, Vedic texts cannot be 
eternal. { But we do not think this is quite right; as even 
eternal things constitute ‘ instruments of Right Cognition ’; 
e. g. Mind and Soul ; specially as the name * Instrument of 


In accordance with this interpretation, there should bea stop after BRRGHCAT ar 
in the text. This is what has been adopted in the translation. 

? It might be urged that if eternality is not established the fact o£ this being the 
work of an omniscient person is also not established. But what makes this latter fact 
a certainty is the fact that it is so accepted by all good men.—Parishuddhi. 

T For instance, our own words, which cannot be eternal, are trustworthy when 
what they express is in agreement with the real state of things. 

f An Instrument of Right Cognition is that which has the very effective action 
of bringing about the result in the shape of Right Cognition ; while no eternal thing 
can have any effective action j; 80 that no Instrument of Right Cognition can be 


eternal, This is tlie seuse of the view of ‘some people’ propounded here. 


—Talpary® 
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Right Cognition’ denotes the entire group of things that go 
to constitute it ; as a matteriof fact, the.term * Instrument 
of Right Cognition ' is applicable to the whole group ; so that 
the name ‘Instrument of Right Cognition’ is applied in 
actual usage to every one of the several components of their 
group, eternal as well as non-eternal; for every one of these 
constitutes an essential factor in the Instrument of Right 
Cognition ; for instance, the Lamp also (which is non-eternal) 
is called an * Instrument of Cognition '*—similarly eternal 
things also are Instruments of Right Cognition’; when, for 
instance, such eternal things as the Atom and the like are 
put forward as proving the existence of other things, these 
Atom &c., which are eternal, become Instruments of the 
Right Cognition (of those other things); so that the pre- 
miss * what is an Instrument of Right Cognition is not eter- 
nal’ is too wide. Hence the answer (given by some people 
to the reasoning of the Mimümsaka propounding the eterna- 
lity of Vedic texts) is not a right answer at all, 


For these reasons the right answer must be as follows :— 
(I) Vedic texts must be non-eternal, because they are classified 
according to the purpose served by them, (as pointed out in 
Si. 61 et. seq.) just like ordinary assertions ; thatis to say, just 
as in the case of ordinary assertions we find that they are 
classified according to the’purpose served by them, so do we 
find in the case of Vedic texts also; and hence these latter can- 
«Ordinary assertions also are eternal. That 


is to say, the ordinary assertions that are found to be classified 


according to the purpose s 


* Thelamp isnot eternal; and yet it i e sore 
when it illumines things and makes them perceived. The Soul and Mind are eternal; 


and yet they also enter into the constitution of every ' Instrument of Cognition ; 
and as such have this name applied to them. So that it is el right to argue that 
i£ Vedic texts were eternal, they could not be Instruments of Right Cognition. 


How even eternal things are capable of effective action, we shall show in 


Adbyaya I1I,—says the Tatparya. : 
er NET Nyaya Vol. IT. 291, 
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s called an ‘ Instrument of Cognition ' 
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—Butin that case no classification according to purpose 
served would be possible; i. e., if the ordinary assertions were 
eternal, there could be no classification of them according to 
the purpose served by them; but such classification is actu- 
ally found. ‘ Those assertions then may be regarded as 
non-eternal.” .In that case, you should point out some 
special reason ; that is to say, when the same conditions are 
present in the case of both, Vedic Texts and Ordinary Asser. 
tions—víz,, both are classified according to the purpose served 
by them, and both are capable of expressing their meanings, 
—you should show some special reason why the Vedic texts 
should be regarded as eternal and the Ordinary Assertions as 
not eternal. ‘‘ But the same applies to yoʻ also; you also 
should show some special reason why, both assertions being 
equally non-eternal [ Vedic texts should be regarded as trust- 
worthy, and not the assertions of untruthful persons].' We 
have already pointed out this special reason, as consisting in 
the fact that there is (in the case of Vedic texts and other 
trustworthy assertions) classification according to the pur- 
pose served by them. 


(IL) For the following reason also [Vedic Texts should 
be regarded as non-eternal]—Because they consist of let- 
ters; ordinary assertions, consisting of letters, are found to 
be non-eternal; and Vedic texts also consist of letters ; hence 
these also should be non-eternal. 


(IIL) For the following reason also :—Because while 
belonging to a Community and being possessed of specific 
individualities, Vedic texts aro apprehended by the audi- 
tory organ,—just like ordinary assertions,—[they must be 
regarded as non-eternal.] 

(IV.) For the following reason also:—Because Vedic 
van tare. texts consist of words, just like ordinary as- 

i sertions [they must be regarded as non-eter- 
nal]. 
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[Says the Mimamsaka |—“ But the * darshana’ is * parar- 
tha’: that is; to say, the * darshana,’—i. e. * utterance —of 
words is for the purpose of making things known to some 
other person ; no one ever uttersa word for the purpose 
of bis own cognition. Such being the case, cognition from 
a word would be possible only if it were eternal ; if it were 
non-eternal, it would be destroyed (would disappear) as soon 
as produced (uttered) ; so that each time that a person would 
hear a word, it would be a new word never heard before; 
and certainly no cognition could arise from the hearing of 
an unheard of word (which cannot convey any meaning to 
him at all) ; for instance, when an inhabitant of the Narikela 
Island hears the word ‘cow,’ never before heard by him, he 
does not derive from this any cognition of the animal with 
the dewlap etc., (i. e., the cow, denoted by the word). And 
as for one who holds Words to be non-eternal, all words 
would be like this (i. e., heard for the first time), there 
could be no certainty of his deriving any cognition from 
words." 

This reasoning is not right; as the premiss is not true 
(being too wide); for we find in the case of such momentary 
things as the Lamp, that they actually do bring about the 
cognition of things also when coming into existence for the 
first time. [Similarly words also, when heard for the first 
time, will bring about the cognition of their raeanings. | 

“But this is not possible; as the instance you have brought 
forward is not analogous to the case in question : That is, 
the Lamp is not unconnecteds ; it is through its Erie 
with the thing lighted by it, that. the Lamp ene a : 
thing cognisable ; and as Tohe AES ed, 

i ut the cognition of anything- 
ES E that tho unconnected word expresses any- 
thing ? 


9 Read arna: as in the Benares edition. 
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* Ag no such connection (between the Word and its Deno- 
tation) is perceived (by the Siddhantin, who denies the perma. 
nent relationship between words and their denotations, as 
held by the Mimamsaka), no connection would be possible 
(for him), In fact it has been declared (by the Sid@hantin 
under Su. 52) that between the Word and its denotation, 
there can be no such relation as that of contact.” 


But the relation between the Word and its meaning ac- 
cepted by us is that of the denoter and the denoted; and cer- 
tainly this relation is (not eternal, but) created (by Conven- 
tion) ; and it is known from usage; the world (and its usages) 
being without beginning. In fact the question (as to how 
this convention comes to be known and the meaning of words 
grasped for the first time] should be addressed to those 
who hold the Word to have hada beginning in time. 
[For & there can be no such thing as the first usage of a 
word]. 


“ Weil, if what you say is true, how do you account for 
the assertion (current among people) that * Vedas* are 
eternal’ P” 


That assertion is based upon continuity of tradition. That 
1s to say, the same Vedic texts have been handed down by a 
long tradition extending over several ages— through all such 
cycles of time as *Manvantara', the ‘four Yueas’ and the 
like j—and it is in view of this that ordinary people make such 
peacreions as the Vedas are eternal '; just as the assertion 

the mountains and rivers are everlasting "(which is figur- 
ative, indicating only relative, not absolute, pinati 
Exactly the same is the case with the declarations of Manu 
and other ancient writers, * But how does it follow that 
the idea of § eternality ' (of the Veda) is due to the conti- 


0 a 5j D tt . ) 
E E Io reading of the Benares edition is inore appropriate, and more in keeping 
i e Bhasya and what follows, than ‘ay?’ of the Bib. Ind. edition 
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nuity of tradition, and not to real eternality ?" This 
follows from the fact that the arguments that we have 
put forward for proving the non-eter- 
nality (of Vedic texts) are unassailable ; in 
fact these arguments of mine, that have been urged in 
support of the non-eternality of Vedic texts, are such as can- 
not be assailed; and as they cannot be assailed, the con- 
clusion is that when one speaks of the ‘ eternality of Vedas’ 
it is a figurative expression,—‘ eternality ’ standing for ‘ con- 
tinuity of tradition.’ : 


Var. P. 276. 


Thus ends the First Daily Lesson of the Second Discourse 
of Uddyotkara's Vartika on the Nyaya-sütra. 


Discourse II. 
Second. Daily Lesson. 
Section (1). 
The Eieact Number of Pramanas. 
[Sütras 1—12]. 
Bhasya on Sa. (1). 
[P. 100, L. 6 to L, 16.] 
The Opponent, thinking that the division of *Instru- 


ments of Right Cognition’ (into Perception, Inference, 
Analogy and Word) is not right, urges the following objec- 


tion— À 
Satra (1). 
«Tae NUMBER (oF INSTRUMENTS OF RIGHT Coent- 
TION) OANNOT BE FOUR (ONLY); AS TRADITION, PRESUMP- 
TION, DEDUCTION AND ANTITHESIS ARE ALSO INSTRUMENTS 
or Coanition.”*—Si. 1). 


© The connection between the two Daily Lessons is thus explained by the 
Parishuddhi—The First Daily Lesson having discussed the nature of the four 
Pramánas themselves, the Second Daily Lesson proceeds to discuss certain charac- 
teristice, —in the shapeof their exact number &c.—of those Pramanas. The 
Pavishuddhi goes on to refer to the objection raised by a writer of the name of 
Shrivatsa, to the effect that the first Daily Lesson. by showing that the four Pra- 
mànas are mutually exclusive, has practically settled the question of their exact 
number also. The answer to this is that, what has beeu shown in the foregoing 
Daily Lesson is only the correctness and mutually exclusive character of the definitions 
ot the four Pramanas ; and nothing has been said in regard to the possibility of 


there being other Pramanas than these four. 
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* There are not only four Instruments of Cognition ; 
* in fact there are four more, 1n the shape of Tradition, 
** Presumption, Deduction and Antithesis; why have not these 


“ been mentioned ? 

* (A) When there is à regular handing down of the asser. 
« tion of a certain fact, in the form ‘ so they say’, and the 
exact person who asserted the fact is not definitely known, 
we have a means of cognition which is called * Tradition.’ 

* (B) * Presumption ° consists in the ‘ apafti', presuming 

“ (of a fact) on the busis of another fact, * arthat '5—' apatli? 
* is geltiny al, i.e., implication; when a certain fact having 
* been asserted, another factis implied, we have the means 
* of cognition called * Presumption.’ E.g. when itis assert- 
* ed that ‘there is no rain when there are no clouds’, what 
* is implied is that ‘ there is rain when there are clouds.'* 


. * (C) When the cognition of the presence of one thing 
** follows from the cognition of another thing, which is invari- 
* ably concomitant with the former, we have the means of 
“ cognition called ‘Deduction’; e. g.; from the cognition of 
* the presence of the ‘Quarter Maund’ follows that of the 
“presence of the measure of ‘Two Seers and a Half’; and 
“from this latter there follows the cognition of the presence 
** of the ‘ Seer’. 


“(D) ‘Antithesis’ is contrast, as between what ezists 
“and what does not exist;t (we have this as a means of 
“ cognition) when the non-existent action of raining brings 
“ about the cognition of the existence of the connection of the 
“ clouds with high winds; as it is only when there is some 
“such obstruction, as the connection of the cloud with high 
“winds, that there is no falling of the raindrops, which 
“ would otherwise be there by reason of the force of gravity 


** in the drops." 
MESE sont e 


The Bhasya has taken the argum in Sü i ho 
$ya na gument urged in Si. 1 as emanating from one W 
actually admits these additional four Pramanas [e. g. the Pauranilas, who alone 


postulate eight Pramanas] ; the Vartika suggests that i ue Aces Gt 
i : Mind g it may be taken simply, 

coming from an honest enquirer, who has seen these additional Pramanas being 

posited by others, and as such has his doubts as to the exact number of Pramanas. 


y The Bhasyachandra says that what the süíra is meant to put forward is tho 
view that there are eight pramaaas. 

1 * The ‘potency’ of the cause consists in its presence ; so when it is not present, 
the absence of the potency of the cause leads to the non-appearance of the effect— 
Bhasyachandra, 


T So that this is not mere negation—says the Bhasyachandra. 
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Vartika on Sa. (1). 
[P. 276, L. 7 to P. 278, L. 2. 


Perception, Inference, Analogy ond Word are the Instru- 
ments of Cognition—says the Sūtra (1.1.8); and it is this 
assertion that is objected to here, by the Sütra—** The 
number of Instruments of Cognition cannot be four only, as 
Tradition , Presumption. Deduction and Antithesis are also 
Instruments of Cugnition.” This is thus explained (by the 
Bhàgya)—^ There are not only four Instruments of Cognition; 
** 4n fact there are four more, in the shape of Tradition, Pre- 
* sumption, Deduction and Antithesis.” 


[Having briefly explained the purport of the Seetion, 
according to the Bhasya, the Vartika offers four other explan- 
ations |—(a) It is for the purpose of setting aside doubts on 
the point (of the exact number of Pramanas) that Tradition 
and the rest are put forward and then rejected; there 
are people who hold that Perception &c., and also 
Tradition &c., are Pramanas, so that an enquirer who knows 
this and has heard what Gautama has said under Su. 1-1-3 
will have doubts as to whether Gautama has -intentionally 
omitted to mention Tradition &c., which are real Pramanas, 
or these are not real Pramànas at all. (b) Or the 
section may be taken as serving the purpose of showing 
that there is no deficiency in the assertion (made by 
Gautama in Sü. 1. 1. 8);—if it were a fact that Tradition 
and the rest, though real Pramanas, have been omitted (by 
Sa. 1-1-3), the Treatise would be wanting in the declaration 
of something that should be declared. (C) Or, Gf 
Tradition &c. are not real Pramanas, then] by not pointing 
out the imperfections in those that are imperfect (as Instru- 
ments of Cognition), the ‘Treatise would be wanting 
in. the mention. of defects that should be mentioned; hence 
in the present section, the Author mentions these and then 
rejects them; if the explanation of the omission (in 
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Su. 1-1-3) be that Tradition and the rest are beset with 
imperfections, and hence have not been mentioned (as 
Instruments of Cognition enumerated under Su. 1-1-3),— 
then it becomes necessary that these imperfections should 
be pointed out; if they were not pointed out, the Trea- 
tise would be deficient, in not indicating defects that 
should have been indicated ;—and it is with a view to avoid 
this deficiency (of the Treatise), that the present Section bas 
been propounded (by Gautama). (D) Or, the section may 
be taken as being for the purpose of showing that Tradition 
and the rest are already included under the ‘ Perception’ &c. 
already mentioned ; i. e, to show how Tradition &oc. are 
already included under Perception &c., the present Section 
is propounded for the purpose of indicating under which 
one of the former four (Perception &c.), each of 
the latter four (Tradition &e.) are included. 

[A preliminary objection is raised against the whole 
section |—‘ As this has already been accomplished, there 
* should be no propounding of the present Section ; that 
“is, the fact that the number of Instruments of Cognition is 
* four only having been already proved in the Sūtra (1-1-3) 
* that has enumerated them,—there should have been no 
“further attempt to accomplish what has already been 
* accomplished." * as 

The further attempt is by no means superfluous ; as 
the purpose of actually restricting (the number to four 
only) is accomplished by the present Section; it is in this 
present Section that the Author explains the reason by 
which it is proved that the number of Instruments of Cog- 
nition is four only; so that it is absolutely necessary to 
proceed with this section. 


Var. P. 277. 


ERE. 
9 Even though the restriction of the number to four only is not found in the 


Sutra,—which only says that ‘Perception &c. are Instruments of Cognition ’,—yet 
‘it is enough if it is implied in the Sütra, and brought out clearly by the commenta- 
tors.—Taàtparya. ` 
ý It is true that the Sutra should leave many things only implied ; but 
sometimes the implication may not be quite explicit ; and insuch cases it 1s necessary 
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[Having finished with its introductory remarks on the 
whole Section, the Vartika proceeds toexplain the Pürvapaksa 
propounded in Si. 1.].— 1 


* (A) What is* Tradition’? When there is a regular 
** handing down of an assertion in the form * so the old men 
* say’, we have what is called * Tradition ’. (B) * Pre- 
* sumption’ consists in presuming something, on the 
“ basis of a certain fact; i. e., when a certain fact having 
** been asserted, if another factis implied, we have * Presump- 
tion’; e. g. the fact having been asserted that * when there 
“are no clouds there is no rain’, what is implied is that 
“ * there is rain when there are clouds’. (C) We have * De- 
“ duction’, when the cognition of the presence of one thing: . 
** arises from the cognition of another thing which is invari- 
“ ably concomitant with the former; e. g. when.the existence 
* of the measure of Two Seers and a Half is deduced from 
“the cognition of the Quarter-Maund measure. (D) 
* We have ‘ Antithesis,’ when the cognition of one thing 
‘leads to the cognition of its contrary ; e. g., when there 
* is an obstacle in the shape of the connection of clouds with 
“ high winds, the effect of Gravity is counteracted, and there 
“is no falling (due to gravity) of the rain-drops ; so that 
* when it is found that no rain-drops fall, one recognises 
“ the presence of its opponent in the shape of the connection 
** of clouds with high winds." 

Bhasya on Si, (2). nE 
[P. 100, L. 16 to P. 101, L. 10]. : 

[The answer to the above Purvapakga is that] it is quite 

true that Tradition and the rest are ‘ Instruments of Cog- 


nition ’; but it does not follow that they are distinct Instru- 
ments of Cognition, (quite apart from those enumerated 


——— ee 


for the Sūtra to bring it out clearly ; specially as in such cases, itmay be doubtful if 


the commentators will succeed in getting at what the Sütra implies.—Tatparya. 
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in Sü. 1-1-8), In fact the denial (in the foregoing Sutra) 
ofthe fourfoldness of Iustruments of Cognition is based 
upon the assumption that Tradition and the rest are distinct 


(from Perception &c.) ;—and this 


Is NOT A CORRECT DENIAL; AS * 'RADITION? 1s Not 
DIFFERENT FROM * WORD ’; AND * PnEsUMPTION', * Depuc- 
TION AND * ANTITHESIS ' ABE NOT DIFFERENT FROM * INFER- 
ENCE.— 8S0. (2). 


The said denial of fourfoldness cannot be right. 
“Why?” * Word’ having been defined as ‘ the assertion 
of a reliable ‘person ’, this definition does not fail to include 
‘Tradition ’ ;* so that the difference (between the two, which 
the opponent relies upon) is found to be engulfed in non- 
difference. Then again, ‘Inference’ consists in the 
cognising, through the perceptible, of the imperceptible 
related to it; and precisely, the same is the case also with 
‘Presumption’, ‘ Deduction’ and ‘ Antithesis". What 
happens in the case of * Presumption’ is that—on our 
cognising what is asserted by a certain sentence, there arises 
the cognition of what is not asserted by it,—this cognition be- 
ing due to the relation of * opposition’, (negative concomitance, 
subsisting between what is asserted and what is not asserted) ; 
and this is only a case ‘Inference’. Similarly what happens 
in the case of * Deduction’ is that, the Composite and the 
Component being related to each other by the relation of 
invariable concomitance, the cognition of the former gives 
rise to the cognition of the latter ;and this is only a case of 
* Inference '. Lastly, (what happens in the case of 
' Antithesis ° is that) it being found that of two things, 
while oneis present the other cannot be present,—and thus 
the two being recognised as contraries,—if it is found 
that a certain effect does not come about (even when 
the necessary cause is there), we conclude that there 
must be something obstructing the cause (this something 
being what is contrary to the effect); and this is pure 
* Inference’, 


a, — 
. ° Unless the Tradition is known to have originally emanated from a reliable 
person, it is not accepted as a valid means of cognition ; and when it is known to 
Proceed from a reliable person, it is exactly on the same footing as‘ Word '.—Tà!- 
parya. - 
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Thus we conclude that the said division of the Instru- 
ments of Cognition (into four) is quite right. 


Vartika on Su. (2). 
[P. 277, L. 14 to P. 279, 4].. 


As a matter of fact, ‘Tradition’ and the rest, as des- 
cribed by the JPürvapaksin, are included in those already 
mentioned (in St. 1-1-3); and it is for this reason that they 
have not been mentioned separately. Another reason why 
they have not been separately dealt with lies in the fact that 
there is no subject for these; that is to say, as a matter 
of fact, there is nothing, apart from what forms the 
subject of Perception &c., that could form the subject of 
Tradition and the rest; so that they cannot be regarded as 
distinct Instruments of Cognition. Tf you think that 
they must be distinct because they serve distinct purposes,— 
in that case you should reject the number eight ; that is to 
say, you have held that the number of Instruments of 
Cognition should be eight (not four); and this will have to 
bo rejected if you admit that the diversity of Instruments 
of Cognition is due to the diversity in the purposes served 
by them ; for in the first place such a premiss would be too 
wide, in view of the fact that several purposes are found 
to be served by a single instrument ; for instance, the eye 
alone brings about ‘the apprehension of several colours, 
in the shape of the Blue and the rest. [So that even though 
the purposes served by the Instruments of Cognition be 
diverse, the number of those Instruments themselves may 
be one only, not eight];—or the organ (of the eye) would 
also have to be regarded as several! If you hold that 
diversity is due to the diversity of purposes served, a single 
sense-organ should be regarded as diverse.’ * 


ee ET 
9 There can be no such comprehensive and water-tight classes of ‘purposes’ 
3 sm nn 
which could serve as the means of excluding one kind of Instrument of Cognition 
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If you argue that a sense-organ is regarded as one only, 
because of the fact that there is no diversity in the objects 
(perceived by its means), included as they are under a single 
* community ' [i.e., for instance, all colours are one, inasmuch 
as they are all included under the single community of 
* Colour '],— then, in that case, it is not for you to deny the 
fourfoldness of the Instruments of Cognition on the ground 
of Tradition, Presumption Deduction and Antithesis being 
means of cognition.* 

* If Tradition &c. are not distinct Instruments of Cog- 
nition, it behoves you to point out under which Instruments 

. of Cognition they are included ". 


The present Sütra shows under what they are includ- 
ed :— Tradition’ is not different from * Word’, c. c. §e.— 
says the Sütra. ‘Tradition’ is included under ‘ Word’, as 
it has the same characteristics ; the characteristics of the Ins- 
trument of Cognition known as ‘Word’ are such as are not ab- 
sent from ‘ Tradition ’; hence the supposed difference becomes 
engulfed in non-difference, ‘Presumption’, ‘Deduction’ and 
* Antithesis ’ are all included under * Inference’; because 
they have the same character as ' Inference. ' “ How is 
Presumption included under Inference ?" It is so includ- 
ed, for what forms the subject of Presumption is the affirma- 
tion of one thing on the basis of the denial of another thing 


from another ; so that each ‘ purpose" standing by itself, there should be as many 
Instruments as there are coguitions ; and thustheir number will be not eight, but 
endless.— Tatparya. E 

* Just as in the case of the eye, it is regarded as one because the objects appre- 
hended by its means are included nnder one comprehensive concept of ' colour’, So 
G Perception ' would be one, as apprehending things having the common character of 
being in contact with sense-organs, ‘Inference’ would be one, as apprehending 
all things falling: under the community of things related by concomitance ; Verbal 
cognition would be one, as apprehending things falling within the community of 
being related to words ; and Analogical cognition would be one, bearing upon things 
having the common character of being related by the relation of name and named. 
And as these fonr would exhaust all possible objects of Cognition, any denial of the 
fourfcld division would be wrong.—Tatparya. 
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(the two things being mutually exclusive); that is to say, 
when between two things (mutually exclusive) one is denied, 
what is meant to be implied is the affirmation of the eaten: 
e. g. when there is the denia 
the day, ' 
night’, 


o5 l ‘the man does not eat in 
what is implied is the affirmation * he eats at 


Some people object to this example of * Presumption’ ; 
they argue thus :—“ The denial * he does not eat in the day’ 
does not necessarily lead to the said Presumption ; because 
the said denial can mean two things— he does not only eat 
in the day ’ and ‘ he does not eat in the day only’; and as 
it can mean both of these, it cannot be right to presume, on 
the basis of the said denial, that * he eats at night, * 


This reasoning however is not right; for what is urged 
ig an impossibility : the said denial simply cannot mean that 
‘he does not only eat in the day’, for the simple reason 
that the fact of the man doing nothing else but eating is 
rejected by its sheer improbability [and as such does not 
stand in need of being denied at all]; it is never possible 
for any person to do nothing else but eat during the day ; 
as even while the man is eating, he is not only eating, [he is 
doing many other such acts as sitting, seeing, smelling, 
&c.),—what to say of the time at which he is not eating? 
Thus then, the fact of the man not only eating in the day 
being already rejected by its sheer improbability, the denial 
“he does not eat in the day’ must be taken simply as 
denying the time of eating; or, if this meaning were nob 
accepted, the denial would be absolutely meaningless ; the 
denial of other acts (which would be the only other meaning 


possible) is rejected by its sheer improbability, and the. 


o If the meaning is that ‘he does not eat during the day only',—in that case it 
would be right to presume from this that * he eats at night,’ But the poche mean- 
ing is also possible—that ‘he does not only eat in the day b and this means that 
* during the day he does not eat only, but he does many other things *;and certainly 
this does not imply that * he eats at night, —Ta£parya. j 
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denial of the particular time you do not accept ; and so 
[these being the only two meanings possible] the denial 
becomes absolutely meaningless. * Well, let it be mean- 
ingless ; what harm does that do us?" It would mean 
the rejection of what has been accepted by you. * What 
is it that has been accepted by us pe That the denial 
is of the negation of other acts, * and not of the particular 
time; and certainly if the sentence means this, it cannot be 
meaningless. > 

Thus then it is found that inasmuch as Presumption 
consists in the affirmation of one thing on the 
basis of the denial of another, itis only a case 
of Inference. * Which kind of Inference is it?’ It 
falls under the‘ Samanyatodrista’ Inference. 


Var. P. 279. 


The same reasonings are applicable to ‘ Deduction’ and 
‘ Antithesis’ also; ‘Deduction’ is only Inference, and 
so is ‘ Antithesis’; as has been already explained ; both 
of these also are included under * Samanyatodrista ' Infer- 
ence. 


Bhasya on Sa. (3). 
[P. 101, L. 10 to L. 14]. 

[Says the Opponent]|—* It has been asserted (in the 
** Bhasya, P. 100, ll. 14-15) that it is true that Tradition and 
“ the rest are Instruments of Cognition ; but it does nat follow 
“that they are distinct Instruments of Cognition ;—now this 
“ admits that Tradition &, are real means of Cognition ; but 
“ this admission is not right; as 


“ PRESUMPTION OANNOT BB A TRUE INSTRUMENT OF 
* COGNITION, AS IT IS UNCERTAIN (NOT ALWAYS TRUE) ". 
(Sv. 3). 


i oin o LiG 
9 The term traractaga: must mean ‘the denial of the negation of other 
actions’; the compound as it stands, appears to have a sense quite contrary P 
this ; hence the Patparya interprets it as follows—Rtaaimatan: UT Eras cH 
Massi CLE ‘iW wa, asa mfaWW. The correct reading ia figareacufrqt T 
UTRRÉTN : as in the Benares edition. 
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* From the assertion—‘ there is no rain when there are 
“no clouds '—it is presumed that * there is rain when there 
“are clouds’; asa matter of fact however sometimes it so 
* happens that even though clouds are present there is no 
** rain ; so that Presumption is not always a true Instrument 


“ of Right Cognition.” 
Vartika on Sa. (3). 
[P. 279, L. 4to L. 11]. 

* You hold that Tradition and the rest have not been 
“ mentioued separately because they are already included in 
“ those already mentioned ; and the Bhasya has also said that 
“it is true that Tradition and the rest are Instruments of 
** Cognition $c. jc., but this admission is not right ; because 
“ Presumption cannot be a true Instrument of Right Cognition 
* jc. §c,—says the Sūtra. The Presumption which you hold 
“ to bo an Instrument of Right Cognition is not a true means 
* of cognition; i.e. at times it does not bring about the 
“right cognition of things ; e. g. from the assertion— there 
- ig no rain when there are no clouds’—it is sought to be 
* presumed that ‘there is rain when there are clouds’ ; 
“but as a matter of fact, sometimes it so happens that there 
* ig no rain, even though clouds are present ; so that the 
* presumption is not always true.” 

Bhasya on Si. (4). 
[P. 101, L. 14 to P. 102, L. 7]. 

[Our answer to the above objection is as follows |—There 

is no uncertainty attaching to Presumption ;— 
Ir 1g ON ACCOUNT OF WHAT IS NOT PRESUMPTION BEING 


REGARDED AS PRESUMPTION [THAT THERE ARISES THE IDEA 


OF ITS BEING NOT ALWAYS TRUE]. 


[What the particular instance of Presumption cited is 
meant to indicate is the general principle that] from 
the assertion that ‘when the cause t is absent the effect is not 


9 Both editions read WT ; and the only way to construe itis to take the Intro- 
duction to the Parvapaksa Sutra as beginning with aed. 
+The BAásyachandra explains this as standing for the whole set of causes 


necessary to bring about the effect. 
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produced ' we presume its obverse that ‘when the cause is 
present the effect is produced ’ ; “existence being the obverse 
of non-existence; and certainly this presumption of the 
production of the effect when the cause is present is never 
found to fail in any single case of the presence of the cause; 
that is, there is not a single case in which the effect is 
produced when the cause is not present ; so that Presumption 
cannot be regarded as uncertain or nob always true, Ag 
for a certain contingency under which, even when the cause 
(clouds) is present, the effect (rain) does not appear, by 
reason of the causal operation being obstructed by something 
(high winds, for instance),—this is a characteristic of all 
causes ; and this is not what forms the subject of Presump- 
tion. * What is it that forms its subject P". The 
principle that ‘the effect is produced when the cause is 
present’; ù e. that the production of tho effect is never 
unconcomitant with the presence of the cause,—this is what 
forms the subject of Presumption. Such being the fact, it 
is clear that when the Opponent denies the truth of Pre- 
sumption, he regards as Presumption what is not real 
Presumption. The ‘characteristic of all causes (mentioned 
above) is what is actually seen, and hence cannot be 
denied, 


4 


Vartika on Sa. (4). 
[P. 279, L. 11 to P. 280, L. 6]. 

[Before explaining the answer given by the Sūtra and 
the Bhasya, the Vartika offers its own answer |—If your denial 
is meant to apply to all Presumptions, then the‘ uncertainty’ 
(that you put forward as your reason) is such as is not 
present in the whole ‘subject’; i. e, if you make all 
‘Presumption’ the * subject ' of your reasoning, then, as 
a matter of fact, it cannot be true that every Presumption is 
“uncertain [so that your premiss itself is untrue]. If, on 
the other hand, you have for your ‘subject ’ only such 
Presumption as is ‘uncertain ^—then, in the first place, we 
would admit your conclusion ; for we also hold that uncertain 


ae NE 
Xhe Bhayyachandra explains *bhàva' and ‘abhdva’ as standing for bhuta 


and abhita. But it is distinctly better to take the terms in their ordinary abstract 
Sense. ‘The reading of the printed text is not tight ; the right reading is sSwreedte 
“a; as found in the Puri Mss. and also in Bhasyachandra. 
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Presumption ‘ is not a true Instrument of Right Cognition?; 
but as a matter of fact, in that case there will be no valid 
* probans ' available for you (whereby to prove your con- 
clusion); as what you do put forward as your probans (viz: 
< uncertainty ’) would form a qualifying factor of the 
Proposition itself; i.e., your Proposition being in the form 
‘the uncertain Presumption is not a true Instrument of 
Right Cognition ’, there is nothing that could be put for- 
ward as the Probans. So that the said assertion cannot be 
put forward as a ‘ Proposition’ either ; firstly because 
there is no Probans to prove it, and secondly because it 
implies an admission that involves self-contradiction on 
your part ; that isto say, when you assert that * the uncertain 
Presumption is not a true Instrument of Cognition’, you 
admit that the certain Presumption is a true Instrument of 
Cognition ; [which contradicts your original proposition that 
no Presumption is a true Instrument of Cognition]. Lastly, any 
such assertion as that ‘the uncertain Presumption is nota true 
Instrument of Cognition’ is absolutely futile [as no one ever 
holds such Presumption to be a true Instrument of Cognition]. 


Even that particular; instance of Presumption (cited in 
the Bhasya) which you have in mind is not uncertain ; for 
there arises the idea of ‘ uncertainty’ because what is not 
Presumption is regarded as Presumption,—says the Sūtra. 
As a matter of fact, no ‘ uncertainty ' attaches to 
this Presumption. The Presumption being that 
‘there is rain when there are clouds’; in what way can this 
be ‘uncertain’ ? Specially as what it means is only that 
* there is rain when there are clouds’; and not that < whenever 
there are clouds there is bound to be rain’, In cases where, 
even: when clouds are present there is no raip, this is due to 
some obstruction in the operation of the cause (of rain); 
and certainly this does not form the object of Presumption ; 
the subject of Presumption being that í the effect appears 
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^ when the cause is present’,—how could this be ever * un. 
certain’? It could be ‘uncertain’, only if ever an effect 
appeared without its cause; but asa matter of fact such is 
never found to be the case; so that it can never be regarded 
as * uncertain ’. 
Sutra (5). 
FURTHER, THE DENIAL ITSELF IS INVALID,—BEING 
UNOERTAIN (NOT UNIVERSALLY TRUE).—(Sütra 5). 
Bhasya on Su. (5). 
[P. 102, L. 9 to L. 11]. 

The denial (by the opponent) is in the form of the sen- 
tence “ Presumption cannot be a true Instrument of Cogni- 
tion, as it is uncertain ” (Si, 3); and whatthis denies is only 
the fact of Presumption being a true Instrument of Cognition ; 
it does not deny the existence of Presumption*; and as such 
this denial itself becomes ‘uncertain’; being ‘ uncertain’, 
ibis invalid ; and being invalid, it cannot serve the purpose 
of (rightly) denying anything. 

Vartika on Sa. (5). 
[P. 280, L. 9, to L. 18]. 

The denial is invalid $c. $c.—says the Sütra. The 
denial that you propound—* Presumption cannot be regarded 
as a true Instrument of Cognition, because it is uncertain” 

. —is itself uncertain, not universally true ; inasmuch as it 
does not deny the existence; i.e. this denial does not deny 
the existence of Presumption. “ But, how do you know 
that is does not deny its existence?" We know this 
because it denies a particular fact in regard to Presumption, . 
and not all Presumption itself: So that not denying the 
existence of Presumption (and admitting thereby that there 
is some true Presumption), the denial becomes * uncertain ’. 


a ee ee 
? That is, not the form of * Presumption’ itself—says the Bhasyachandra. 


T The denial would be certain only if it were in the form *thereis no such thing 
as Presumption’; but this denial of the existence of a thing, on the basis of its being 
* uncertain’ would not be true; for certainly what is uncertain does not cease to 
exist ; for instance, even though ‘knowability’ is-uncertain as proving ‘eternality’, 
itis not non-existent,—Tatparya. 
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Bhasya on S. (6). 
[P. 102, L. 11 to L. 16]. 

You might argue as follows :—“ Particular assertions 
relate to only certain subjects; and their ‘certainty’ or 
‘ uncertainty’ also can be in relation to those particular 
subjects only ; and in the case in question the mere existence (of 
Presumption) is not the subject of our denial [hence any 


‘ certainty ’ relating to that existence cannot affect the validity - 
of our denial]." 


To this our answer would be as follows :— 
Sütra (6). 
Ir THE DENIAL IS VALID, THERE CAN BE NO INVALIDITY IN 
PRESUMPTION.—Si. (6). 

Of Presumption also what forms the subject is the fact 
that ‘the appearance of the effect is never inconcomitant with 
the existence of the cause’; and not that the said concomitance 
is a character of the cause [?. e., it does not mean that whenever 
the cause is present, the effect must appear]; because as a 
matter of fact the cause does not. produce the effect when 
there is an obstacle to its operation. 

Varlika on Sa. (6). 

You might argue as follows:—“ Mere existence (of Pre- 
* sumption) is not the subject of our denial; what it denies 
* js the fact of Presumption being a true Instrument of 
* Cognition; so that when bearing upon its own subject the 


denial cannot be invalid ; for that alone can be regarded 


* as invalid which is found to be applicable to its own sub- 
* ject as well as to other things like that subject; and no 
“ such invalidity can belong to the denial of the fact of 
“Presumption being a valid Instrument of Cognition. 
** Hence our denial cannot be regarded as invalid.” 

Our answer to this is as follows :—Jf the denial is valid, 
there can be no invalidity in Presumption— 
(says the Sutra) If you think that that 
alone is invalid which is applicable to its own subject as 
well as to other things like that subject, then Presumption 
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also is nob invalid ; as a matter of fact, no effect is ever 
found to be produced while its cause is non-existent [and if 
such were ever found to be the case, then alone could Pre- 
sumption be said to be invalid]. 


This Safra is simply meant to urge the self-contradiction 
involved (in the position of the opponent); the sense being 
that in making the two assertions—‘that alone is invalid 
which subsists in things other than its own subject’ and 
* Presumption is invalid '—the Opponent contradicts himself, 


Or, the Sätra may be taken as bringing home to the Oppo- 
nent lis ignorance; the sense being that without knowing 
what is meant by ‘invalidity ° (not being always true) you 
are making the assertion that“ Presumption cannot be re- 
garded as a valid Instrument of Cognition, as it is not always 
true” (St. 5) ; and such being the case, we shall treat your 
assertion with indifference ; the rambling words of a lunatic 
need not be heeded. 


Bhasya on Sa. (7). 
[P. 102, L."17 to P. 108, L. 3]. 


[Having failed in regard to Presumption, the Opponent 
next directs his attack against tho validity of ‘Antithesis’ ] 
—“ Well, then, what you have said (Bhasya, P. 100 L, 16-17) 
admits the validity of ‘Antithesis’ as an Instrument of (Cog- 
nition) ; and this is not right. Why ? * Because, 


“ ANTITHESIS CANNOT RE REGARDED AS A VALID Ins- 
TRUMENT Of COGNITION; AS THERE IS NOTHING THAT CAN BE 
THE OBJECT OF COGNITION BY ITS MEANS,” —(SU. 7). 


(Our answer to this is as follows]—As a matter of fact 
there are many things that are fund, in ordinary experience, 
to be the objects of Cognition by means of * Antithesis ’; and 
in view ofthis fact, it is through sheer audacity that you make 
the assertion that “ Antithesis cannot be regarded as a valid 

"Instrument of Cognition, as there is nothing that can be the 
object of cognition by its means,» ` 

x ee, 
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Varlika on Su. (7). 
[P. 281, L. 6 to L. 9.] 


* Antithesis cannot be regarded as a valid Instrument of 
* Cognition ; as it can have no object; that which has no 
“ object cannot be an Instrument of Cognition; e. g., the 
* word ‘cow’ is not an Instrument of the Cognition of the 
* Horse (simply because the Horse is not its object); and as 
* Antithesis is found to have no object, it cannot bea valid 
* [nstrumert of Cognition." 


But who has ever said that Antithesis is an Instrument 
of Cognition ; what we mean is that the conception of Anti- 
thesis is an Instrument of Cognition, as by means of this 
conception things are cognised. And when asked as to what 
is the object of this conception—vwe say * it is Antithesis.’* 


Bhasya on Si. (8). 
[P. 103, L. 3 to L. 9]. 


Of the vast number of things (cognised by means of Anti- 
thesis), a portion is exemplified :— 


Sutra (8). 


CERTAIN THINGS REING MARKED, THOSE NOT MARKED, 
BEING CHARACTERISED BY THE ABSENCE OF THAT MARK, 
COME 70 BE REGARDED AS THE OBJECT OF COGNITION BY 
THE SAID MEANS (or AuTITHESIS).— SU. (8). 


That is to say, those things become the objects of cogni- 
tion by means of * Antithesis’ or í Negation’. * How so?" 
When certain things—some pieces of cloth, which are 
indicated as not required—are marked, those (pieces of 


cloth) that are indicated as required and aro nob simi- 


larly marked are characterised by the absence of that mark ; 
d by the absence of that mark, So 


t Antithesis is an Instrument of Cognition what is 


9 Sothat by saying that 
ht about by means of the conception. 
As 


meant is that the cognition of things is broug 
of Antithesis. And this cannot be denied. 
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that when both (the marked and the unmarked pieces) aie 
present, and a man is asked to ‘ bring the unmarked pieces 
of cloth', he recognises the unmarked pieces by the absence 
of the mark in them ; and having recognised them, he brings 
them. And an ‘Instrument of Cognition’ is only that which 
brings about cognition [so that as bringing about the *eogni- 
tion’ of the required pieces of cloth, tle negation of marks 
must be regarded as an Instrument of Cognition], 
Vartika on Su. (8). 
[P. 281, L. 9 to L. 17]. 

The Sütra (8) is meant to show just one instance 
out of the large number of cases where cognition is brought 
about by the instrumentality of Negation. Certain things 
being marked &c. &c.—says the Sutra. When a man is asked 
to ‘bring the unmarked pieces of cloth’,—and he finds there 
both marked and unmarked pieces,—it is by means of the 
absence of mark in them that he recognises those in which 
he does not see the mark ; and thus his cognition beiug in 
conformity with the directions he has received, he brings 
up the pieces he has recognised. And an ‘Iostrument of Cog- 
nition’ is only that which is thə means of a thing being cog- 
nised. From all this the conclusion is that Negation isa 
real Instrument of Cognition. 

Suira (9). 

Ir ir BE URGED raar—* WHEN THE THING 1S NON- 
BXISTENT, THERE CAN BE NO ANTITHESIS (OR NEGATION) OF 
IT”—0OUk ANSWER Is THAT THIS IS NOT RIGHT, AS 1T IS 
POSSIBLE FOR "THE THING TO EXIST ELSEWHERE, —(SU. 9). 


Bhasya on SR. 9. 
[P. 103, L. 11 to L. 14]. 


e [The Opponent says]—-*Where a certain thing, having 
x existed, ceases to exist, there alone its antithesis is possible ; 
<in the case of the unmarked cloth-pieces however (where 
< the marks haye never existed), the marks have not * ceased 

to exist after having existed there ; so that any antithesis 


"of the marks is not possible in this case." 
Lo Lal A SINUS LOU EE. 


c Ee ees 
i ° The printed text reads AJM Heat a wafa. But the sense requires 
Wa Wafer, as found in the Puri MS. 
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Our answer to this is that this is not right, as it is possible 
Jor the thing to exist elsewhere. ‘That is to say, what happens 
is that the man (asked to bring the unmarked cloths) sees the 
presence of marks in certain pieces, and does not perceive it 
in others,—so that perceiving the absence (antithesis, ‘ pre- 
vious negation’, non-appearance) of the marks in these latter, 


he cognises, by means of this antithesis, the thing required 
{2. e., the unmarked cloths}.* 


Vartika on Su. (9). 
[P. 281, L. 18 to P. 282, L. 31. 


If it be urged &c.—says the Sūtra. This is perhaps what 
you (the Pūrvapakşin ) means—‘‘ Where a thing exists, 
there alone its antithesis is possible; in the unmarked cloths 


the marks have never existed ; so that there can be no anti- 
thesis of them there. T " 


Our answer is that this is not right; as what you urge 
is due to your ignorance ; apparently you have 
not grasped our meaning. We do not say that a 
thing is non-existent where it exists; what we do say is 
that when the man perceives the marked cloths, he recog- 
nises others as characterised by the absence of marks. So that 
the objection urged by the Parvapaksin is entirely baseless. 
This is what is meant when the Sütra says—this is not right, 


Var. P. 282. 


as itis possible for the thing to exist elsewhere, 


© This is what the Pérvapaksin has in view—“ The idea of negation is de- 
pendent upon previous existence ; so that where the marks have never existed, Bow 
can you conceive of their negation ?" This objection proceeds on the supposition 
that there is only one kind of Negation—in the form of ‘destruction,’ where the 
thing ceases to exist, after having existed. But it is forgotten that diao is do 
‘such a negation as Previous Negation, the absence ofa thing before it comes into 
existence ; both these negations are perceptible ; for instance, hen weisee the 
milk we perceive in it the negation of curds, which is ‘ previous gozanon mang 
when the milk has been made into curds, we perceive there the negation of milk, 
which is ‘destruction’.—Ta@tparya. 


T Both editions read WA 7 waratta ; but what is required. is * wata j as 
it refers to SATA: ! 
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Sutras (10). 
Ta D 1 "ST 
[Says Tue- OrronenT]—“, THE PRESENCE OF THE 
MARK (IN THE UNMARKED THINGS) CANNOT BE THE MEANS 
(OF ANY COGNITION) IN REGARD TO THE UNMARKED THINGS," * 


Bhasya on Sv. (16). 
[P. 103, L. 16 to L, 18]. 

* The presence of the marks is in the marked cloths ; 
“andthe antithesis is not of these marks; in fact the 
“ antithesis of those marks present in the marked cloths is 
“in the unmarked cloths; and this antithesis cannot be the 
* means (of any cognition). Those that are present, to speak 
* of the antithesis of those would involve contradiction in 


“terms,” f 
Vartika on Su. (10). 
[P. 282, L. 5 to L. 6). 
“ The presence of the marks, jc. $e.—says the Sūtra. 
“ Those marks that are present in the marked cloths cannot 
* be non-existent $ for any person ; and those that are pre- 
“ sent, to speak of their negation involves contradiction in 
“ terms." 
Satra (11). 
THis IS NOT RIGHT $; AS THE POSSIBILITY’ (OF THE 
COGNITION) IS IN VIEW OF THE ACTUAL PRESENOE OF THE 
MARKS (ELSEWHERE)—(SU. 11). 


? This rendering is more in conformity with the wording of the Sütra, thau 
the following, —which is in accordance with the construction put upon the Sutra by 
the Bhásya and the Vártika—'" The marks existing in the marked things, this 
antithesis in the unmarked things cannot be the means of any cognition.” The 
Sense remains very much the same in both cases. 

This Satra is not found in the Puri Sütra-MS. 


T Where the marks are present, there you cannot conceive of their antithesis ; 
as this would involve a contradiction in terms ; while where they are never present; 
there it is impossible to conceive of their antithesis ; as antithesis or negation 
presupposes previous existence. So that no such ‘antithesis’ being conceivable, 
it cannot be regarded as an Instrument of Cognition—Tatparya. 


i The Benares edition rightly supplies an additional 9t, 


8 Having omitted the preceding Pürvapaksa Sütra, the Puri MS. of the Sutra 
text omits this W here, ue 
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Bhasya on Sa. (11). 
| [P. 108, L. 20 to L. 22]. 
; We do not say that there is antithesis (absence, non-. - 
existence) of those marks that are present (in that same thing 
where the antithesis is conceived of); what we say is that the 


marks being ‘present in some and not present in other things, 
| when a person, looking for the marks, does not find them 
present in these latter things, these things he comes to 
recognise by means of that absence (antithesis) of the marks. 


[So that the absence becomes the means of the cognition of 
those things]*. 


| Vartika on Sa. (11). 

P. 282, L. 9 to L. 11]. 
This is not right 4c. $c.—says the Sutra, We.do not 
| say that there is antithesis of the marks in that same thing 
where they are present; what we say is thatin view of the 
presence of the marks in certain things, one comes to know 


3 certain other things where ‘the marks are absent,—and 
| this knowledge is got at by means of the negation (of the 
marks). 


| Sutra (12). 
THEN AGAIN, TRE ANTITHESIS OF A THING IS POSSIBLE 
BEFORE IT OOMES INTO EXISTENOE.—(SU. 12). 


Bhasya on Sa. (12). 
[P. 104, L. 2 to L. 4]. 


As a matter of fact, there are two kindsof Antithesis ; one 
consisting in the non-existence of the thing before it has 
come into existence, and anotherconsisting in its non-existence, 
after having come intoexistence, dueto its destruction ;—now 
the * Antithesis’ of the marks that there is in the unmarked 


| 9|For Antithesis being a means of cognition, all that is necessary is that there 

| should be an idea of the Antithesis, and not that the antithesis should actually be . 
there ; aud as a matter of fact the idea of the negation or absence of marks in one 

thing can very well be due to, and in relation to, the presence of those marks in 

something else; this idea being in this form—^ the marks that are present in those 

things over there, are not present inifkese things, —80 these are the unmarked things 

that I wart.’ 
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things is that of the former kind,—that | consisting in their 
non-existence before they have come into existence ; and 
not of the other kind [so that the objection urged in Si, 9 


does not lie with our view at all]. 
Vartika on Su. (12). 
[ P. 282, L. 14to L. 19]. 

The Antithesis of a thing is possible $c. $0.—says the 
Sütra. There are two kinds of Antithesis,—that consisting 
in the non-existence of the thing before it comes into exis. 
tence, and the other, due to the destruction of the thing, 
consisting in its non-existence after it has come into exis- 
tence. Of these two, the  Antithesis of this latter 
kind,—2. e. Destruction,—is not possible of the marks in 
the Cloths, where they have never existed ; but the other 
kind is quite conceivable*. 

In reality, the objections urged in Sa. 9 and 10 are both 
of the nature of Casuistry ; the right answer to all Casuistry 
has been provided by us under Si. 1-9.19 (Vartika, text, 
P. 179) ; where we have shown that if the Casuistry is urged 
knowingly (intentionally), it is open to the charge of being 
irrelevantt ; while if it is done unknowingly, it only shows 
the casuist’s ignorance ; hence arguments in the form of 
Casuistry should never be put forward. 


End of Sec, (1). 


— 


— — OE manco Te PEDE 
“The Tátparya rightly remarks that when the Bhasya and the Vartika speak 


of two kinds of Antithesis, it is not meant that they recognise only these two kinds ; 
for in reality there are four kinds of antithesis ; all that is meant is that Destruction 
is not the only kind of Antithesis, as the opponent seems to take for granted. 


T In the original passage of the Vartika on P.179, we have the term 'srateat 
for what here appears as WAFaeuce; though both stand forthe same thing, the 


Clincher of ‘Irrelevancy ’, yet the former is more in keeping with the actual name of 
the Clincher as mentioned in S0. 5-2-1. 
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Section (2). 
Non-eternality of Words. 
[Sütras 18—238.] 
Bhasya on Su. (18.) 

[ P. 104, L. 5 to P. 106, L. ] 


Sūtra 1-1-7 says * aptopadeshat shabdah, ‘Word is the 
assertion ofa reliable person’, meaning that it is only a 
particularly qualified Word that can be the Instrument of 
Right Cognition ; which implies that there are several kinds 
of 'Shabda. Now in regard to all this ‘Shabda’, in 
general we proceed to consider whether it is eternal or non- 
eternal.* 

On this point Doubt arises, on account of there being a 
difference of opinion caused by such reasons being adduced 
as tend to produce uncertainty (in men's minds). 

[The following are the different opinions that have been 
held on the point]—(1) “Sound is a quality of Akasha, it 
is all-pervading and eternal, andit is liable to manifesta- 
tion only.” $ [The Mimamsaka view.|—(2) ** Sound lies latent 


? The purpose of this section is thus explained by the Parishuddhi—When we 
have proved that Words are zot immaculate self-sufficient entities, we can regard 
the Veda a3 the* word of a reliable person’, and hence an Instrument of Right 
Cognition. Otherwise, if the Veda were eternal, it would be open to this suspicion 
that it may not be reliable ; as no one knows when and by whom it was propound- 
ed ; and in ordinary usage, all such words as cannot have their source traced are , 
regarded as of doubtful veracity ; and further, Word— which is only a particular kind 
of Sound—could be a quality of Akdsha only ifit were non-eternal ; aud the fact 
of Sound being apprehended by the auditory organ alone cam be explained only on 
the basis of its being a quality of Akdsha. 

To avoid copfusion, it has to be borne in mind that our Author now 
proceeds to discuss the eternality or non-eternality of Sound, in general ; as Words 
only represent a particular combination of Sounds ;as is made clear by what the 
Bhasya says on P. 115, L. 20. 

+ The Vartika reads this as a Sütra; but neither the Nyáysüchinibandha nor 
any Sütra Ms, reads it as such. The Puri Mss. read an additional M after 
fanfaws: ; but from what follows the W would appear to be superfluous. 

i According to this view, the air-currents set in motion by the impact (of the 
stick on the ‘drums, or of the vocal chords) moves forward, until they reach the 
tympanum and manifest, è. e., {render audible, the Sound already subsisting in the 
Akasha enclosed in the ear- cavity.—T a£parya. 

See Prabhakara Miīmāmsā, pp. 59-60. 

* It is liable to manifestation only, not to production ; this is the force of the 
affix ka’—says the Bhasyachandra. 
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in (five) Substances, along with, and in the same manner as, 
Odour and other qualities, and is liable to manifestation only,” * 
[The Saakhya view].—(3) * Sound is the quality of Akasha 
liable to production and destruction. [The Vaishésika 
view |.—(4) “ Sound is produced by disturbance in the basic 
elemental Substances, it does not subsist in anything,—it is 
liable to production and also to destruction." [The Bazgddha 
view]. 

In view of this diversity of opinions, there arises a doubt 
as to what is the real truth. 


Our answer is that Sound is non-eternal.  ** Why ?” 


(A) Beoavss tT HAS A CAUSE,T—(B) Because 17 18 
APPREHENDED THROUGH A SENSE-ORGAN,—AND (C) BECAUSE 
IT 1s (coNoEIVEDI AND) SPOKEN OF AS A PRODUCT. 
(Su. 13). 


(A) The term adi in the Saira stands for cause,—the 
etymological signification of the term being * that where from 
a certain thing isdrawn out or produced’, adiyale asmat.’ 
As a matter of fact, it is found that what has a cause is non- 
eternal ;—so that/as;Sound is produced by conjunction or 
disjunction—and as such has o cause—it must be non-etern- 
nl. “ What is the meaning of the assertion that Sound 
has a cause?" The meaning simply is that, inasmuch as 
Sound is liable to origination (to be produced, or brought 
into existence), it is non-eternal,—that is, after having come 
into existence, it ceases to exist; that is, it is liable to des- 
truction. 


9 According to this view, Sound subsists in all such substances as the Jar &c.,— 
being a modification of the ‘earth’ and the other Elemental Substances, each of whom 
is theaggregate product of the five Rudimentary Elements of Sound, Colour, Touch, 
Odour and Taste; and being also a product of Self-consciousness, it is all-per- 
vading in its character ; so that when it happens to land upon a suitable place, 
it serves to modify the auditory organ that happens to be close by,—and it is a9 
doing this modification that Sound becomes apprehended.—Tatparya. 

T The Bhasya explains dd; as cause. 


$ The Tátparya remarks that 34917 stands not only for actual expression, but 
also for the idea that people entertain in regard to Sound. 


The Bhasyachandra remarks that as the author of the Sūtra stands in the position 
of a Teacher, the urging of several Reasons is not faulty. 
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(B) As it might be still regarded an open question, as to 
whether Sound isactually produced by conjunction and dis- 
junction, or it is only manifested by them,—the Sutra adds the 
second reason—JBecause it is apprehended through a sense- 
organ;—i.e., it is apprehended by means of the contact of a 
iere: sense-organ. [In regard to Sound, the real 
E Pine question at issue is]—‘Is Sound manifested 
and apprehended like the qualities of Colour and the rest, 
in the same place as its manifester ? or, Is it that the initial 
Sound is produced by contact, and it, in its turn, gives rise 
to a series of Sounds, and the Sounds thus reaching the au- 
ditory organ, become apprehended ?' The answer to this 
is that Sound can never be apprehended in the same place as 
its manifester ; as it is apprehended after the conjunction or 
impact (which is its manifester or originator). For instance, 
when a piece of wood is being cut, the Sound that arises from 
the impact of the axe with the wood is heard by the person at 
a distance after that impact has ceased ;—and it is never found 
possible for a manifested thing to be apprehended after its 
manifester has ceased to exist; so that the Impact cannot be 
regarded as a mere manifester;—on the other hand if the 
Impact is the producer of the Sound, what happens is that the 
Impact having produced the initial Sound, this latter, gives 
rise to a series of sounds, and what is apprehended is that 
particular Sound of the series which happens to reach the 
Auditory Organ: so that in this case it would be quite 
possible for the Sound to be apprehended after the Impact 
has ceased. 


(C) For the following reason also Sound is produced, 
not manifested :— Because itis conceived and spoken of as a 
product. In ordinary parlance, it is only a product that is 
spoken of as ‘acute , or ‘ dull’,—as we find in such expres- 
sions as ‘acute pleasure’, ‘dull pleasure’, ‘acute pain’, 
‘dull pain’;—and in regard to Sound also we have such 
expressions as ‘acute Sound’, ‘dull Sound, [Hence Sound 
must be a product). “But as a matter of fact, the 
acuteness or dullness belongs to the manifester, whence arises 
the acuteness or dullness of the apprehension ; just as in the 
case of Colour &c." This cannot be; as there is suppres- 
sion. What the opponent means is as follows :—* The 
acuteness or dullness belongs to the manifesting Impact; 
from that arises the acuteness or dullness of the apprehension 
of the manifested Sound, and there is no difference m the 
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Sound itself; just as in the case of Colour, (the Colour re- 
maining the same), its apprehension is heightened (rendered 
more acute) or lowered (rendered dull) by the light that 
manifests it ".—But this cannot be, as there 18 Suppression 
(in the case of Sound); that is to say, it is only when the 
Soundof the drum is acute that it suppresses the duller 
Sound of the lute, and not when it has been deadened and 
dull [this well-known fact cannot be explained on the hypo- 
thesis of the opponent; for] the suppression could not be 
done by the apprehension of the Sound; and as for the 
Sound itself, it is the same in both cases (according to the 
Opponent, whether the Sound of the Drum is acute or dull, 
it 1s the same Sound that has continued all along ; and hence 
dull or acute, it should always suppress the 
Sound of the lute); if on the other hand, the 
Sound, in the two cases, be regarded as different, the 
said phenomenon of suppression becomes quite explicable. 
From this it follows that Sound is produced, not manifested, * 
Then again, (according to the Opponent's view) no su ppres- 
sion should be possible; because (according to him) the 
Sounds being manifested in the same place as their manifester, 
there could be no contact (between the two, and hence no sup- 
pression of the one by the other); so that according to the view 
that Sound is manifested in the same place as its manifester, 
no suppression would be possible; as the Sound of the lute 
(which is manifested in the lute) cannot be got at by the Sound 
of the Drum (which is manifested in the Drum). If it 
be urged that there could be suppression even without the 
one getting at the other,—then (our answer would be that) 
in thab case there would be Suppression of all Sounds. The 
Opponent might think that —« even though one Sound is 
nob got at by another, there could be suppression”;—but if 
this could be possible, then just as the drum-Sound suppresses 
one lute-Sound —i. e., that which has its manifester near the 
manifester of the drum-Sound— so would it suppress all 
lute-Sounds,—even those whose manifesters would be ab 2 
distance from the Drum; as the condition of not being in 
contact, with the drum-Sound would be the same in the case 
of all lute-Sounds ; So that when a Drum would be sounded 


? There isa long discussion in the Tatparya as to whether the qualities of Sound 
are inherent and inseparable from it, or only accidental. The conclusion is that they 
are inherent in it ; to that if the Sound remained the same, it could not have two 
Such contrary characters ag ‘ acuteness’ and ‘dullness’, 


Bha. P. 106. 
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at any one place, it should render inaudible the Sound of all 
the lutes that might be sounded at the time anywhere, in 
all regions of the world ! On the other hand, (according to ` 
our view), the Series of Sounds (produced in each case) 
being distinct, it becomes possible for only a certain Dull 
Sound to be suppressed by a certain Acute Sound,—this 
being dependent upon their reaching the auditory organ at 
the same time. * What is it that you call suppression P" 
The suppression of a thing consists in its being not ap- 
prehended by reason of the apprehension of a similar 
thing; as for instance, the light of the torch,—which 
would be (otherwise)  visible,—is suppressed by the 
light of the sun [so that there is suppression of one Sound by 
another, when, being otherwise audible, it is rendered in- 
audible by another Sound].* 


Vartika on Su. (13). 
[P. 282, L. 19 to P. 295, L. 4]. 
The Bhasya says—Siétra 1.1.7 says ‘aptopadéshah shabdah’ 
(Word is the assertion of a reliable person), meaning 
thatit is only a particularly qualified word that can 
be the Instrument of Right Cognition; which implies that there 
are several kinds of ‘Shabda.’ “ How is this implied P" [It is 
implied by reason of the fact that] unless there is a diversity 
of things there can be no need for any qualifying terms,— 
and it is not right (for any writer) to make use of needless 


Var: P. 283. 


* Whenever there is suppression, a thing is suppressed by another thing 
similar to it,—and never by itself ; similarly when a piece of cloth is manifested 
by torch-light at midday, and also by the light of the midday sun, the cloth does 
not suppress itself. But if sound were only manifested, as it would be the same 
letter-Sound that would be manifested by the acute and the dull Sound, the 
suppression would mean that the Sound suppresses itself ; which would be absurd. 
Hence in view of this suppression, the two Sounds should be regarded as dis- 
tinct.—Tatparya. ^ 

T The Sütra-numbering in the Vartika from this point is defective ; as in 
both editions, a passage of the BAasya has been treated as  Sütra, for which 
there is no authority either in the Nydya-sichinibandha or in the Sütra Mss. 
Just as in the Bhásya, there is a long introduction to sū. 13, in the lines 5—12 of 
P. 104; so in the Vartika also we have a long introduction to the same Sūtra, 18 
extending from P. 282; L. 19 to P. 287, L. 9. Weadhere to the Sztra-numbering 
of the printed Bhasya text. 
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qualifications; from this itis only right to assert, on the 


^ ` basis of the qualification (occurring in the Sutra) that Shabda 


is of several kinds. Now in regard to all this ‘ Shabda’ in 
general we proceed to consider whether it is eternal or non-etern- 
al (Bha, P. 104) ;—by ‘considering’ in this passage it is 
meant investigating or examining of the question, 


On this point doubt arises, om account of there being a 
1 difference of opinion caused by such reasons being adduced as 
tend lo produce uncertainty in men's minds. (Bhasya 194-7). 
What the term ‘ difference of opinion’ exactly means has 
already been explained (under Si. 1-1-23). 


The different opinions on the point in question are as 
follows :— 


(1) Some people have held that Shabda (Sound), like 
Large Dimension, is a quality of Akasha, and is liable to be 
manifested. These people reason as follows :—“ Sound 
is eternal,—because it is a qulity of Akasha and subsists 
in a single substance which is indestructible,—that which is a 
quality of Akasha and subsists in a single indestructible 
substance is always found to be eternal,—for example, the 
Large Dimension of Akasha,—and as Sound also is such 
a quality, it must be eternal; and being eternal, it is capable 
of being manifested; aud its manifesters are Conjunction, 
Disjunction and Detonation,* 


(2) Other philosophers have held the view that Sound 
exists in substances along with, and in the same manner as, 
Odour and other qualities, and is liable to manifestation only.— 
(Bhasya), These people reason as follows :—** Sound sub- 
sists in the same manner as Odour &c., and is also manifested 

ER Uu oU DEM 
: 9 When the drum is sounded, what manifests the sound is the conjunction or 
impact of the stick with the drum ; when a piece of bamboo cracks, the resulting 
sound 18 manifested by the disjunction o£ the bamboo-fibres ; ‘Detonation’ is added 
in view of such vague sounds as tlioso of thunder and the like. 
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in the same manner as Odour &¢.; and the manifesters of 
Sound consist in the impact “of [particular things ‘(like the 
Drum and the Stick). 


(3) Others again have held the view that Sound is a 
quality of Akasha, and is liable to production and destruction. 
These people declare that “Sound is non-eternal, it is a 
quality of Akasha and is capable of being produced and 


- destroyed." 


(4) Lastly, there are some philosophers who hold that 
Sound is produced by vibration ia the elemental substances, 
—it does not subsist in anything,—and it is capable of pro- 
duction and destruction. 


. In view of this diversity of opinions there arises a doubt 
as to what is the real truth. (Bhasya). 


The real truth is that Sound is non-eternal. 


Now we proceed to consider what is this ‘non-eternality’; 
“=i. e., what is that character of being non-eternal by virtue of 
which Sound is called ‘ non-eternal '. 


(A) Some persons have held the view that ‘non-eternality’ 
consists in previous non-ewistence and destruction ; they explain 
that that thing is ‘non-eternal’ which has previous non-existence 
(i. e., has no existence prior to its being produced) and destruc- 
tion (i. e., ceases to exist after having existed for sometime). 


But this view is not tenable, for want of (necessary) 
relationship ; as a matter of fact, no entity—that which exists 
—can have any relationship to previous non-existence or des- 
truction * ;—and further (if ‘non-eternality > rested upon 
these) it could be attributed also to such things as have not 
come into existence at all, or such as have been destroyed; that 


? During the time that the thing exists, there is neither its previous non-existence 
nor its destruction ; and an existing thing can bear no relationship to what is not 
there. When the non-existence or destruction of the thing is there, the thing 
itself is not there. 
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is to say, if you believe that a thing is * non-eternal', because 
it has ‘previous non-existence’ and ‘destruction ’ M4 in- 
asmuch as the thing that has not come into eterio will have 
the said * previous non- -existence', and after the thing has 
ceased to exist, it will have the said ‘destruction ’,—this 
thing, which would be actually non-existent (before it 
comes into existence and after it has ceased to exist), would 
fulfil the condition of ‘ having previous non-existence and des- 
truction’; and as such this non- -existing thing would be con- 
ceived of as being ‘ non-eternal'; and certainly such a con- 
ception would be totally baseless! * Further, *non- 
eternality? must be the positive character of being non-eternal ; 
‘and certainly * previous non-existence ' and * destruction’, both 
being purely negative in their character, could 
. mot be referred to by means of an abstract noun 
(‘non-eternality’, which by its very nature, must be positive). 
That is to say, when we call a certain thing * non-eternal', what 
is meantis that it has: not an absolute continuous existence ; 
‘and it is this positive character (of being that which has not 
an absolute continued existence) : that constitutes * non- 
eternality' ; while * previous non-existence ' and ‘destruction’ 
are pure negations of ezistence (of any kind); so that it is 
not right to speak of negations by means of-a positive (abstract) 
term. Hence the conclusion is that the ‘ non-eternality ' of 
things cannot consist in ‘prior negation ’ and ‘ destruction °. 
Thirdly, the sense of the Genitive is not applicable ; that is, the 
Sutra of Panini laying down the use of the abstract affixes 
* (oa! and ‘tal’ is in the form -‘ fasya bhavastvatalau’ ‘the 
affixes ‘fva’ and ‘fal’ denote the character of something "; 
and here we have the pronoun * fasya’, ‘ of something’, with 


Var. P. 284. 


© It is never possible for any thing to have ' prior non-existence’ and * destruc- 
tion’ at the same time; so that the non-eternality of things will have to depend 
upon each of these een Op and the thing that has not,yet come into existence 
may. be regarded as ‘non-eternal’; and that which has ceased zexist may also be re- 
‘garded as ‘non-eternal’; and both these would be absurd.— Tat parya. 
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the Genitive ending; so that the term must denote a certain 
thing, a positive entity; and the character (denoted by the abs- 
tract affix) must belong to this positive entity ; negalion again, 
cannot be the “character of anything; for the simple reason 
that at the time that the negation (of a thing) is there (7. e., 
at the time when a thing can be said to have ‘ prior non-exis- 
tence’ or ‘destruction’], the thing itself, which is denoted 
by the pronoun ‘ fag’ in ‘ tasya’ of Panini’s Sütra—will not 
be there; and certainly the Genitive cannot be applicable to 
what does not exist. * But what comes into existence 
has had no. existence before (it came into existence) ; and 
after it has ceased to exist, it does not come into existence 
again; [and this is what is meant by the thing having ‘ prior 
non-existence’ and ‘destruction’; and thus the thing spoken 
of as such cannot be entirely non-existent]." . Even so, 
our reasoning is not affected ; we also say that what did not 
exist before (coming into existence) does not come into ex- 
istence afterwards; but the fact remains that the sense of. 
the Genitive is not applicable to it.+ * How then do we 
have such expressions as (4) ‘ ghalasya pragabhavah,’ * prior 
non-existence of the jar’ (D) * ghatasya pradhvamsabhavah, ‘des- 
truction of the jar'?."- . These expressions do not in reality 
signify any relationship of the Genitive [and as no relation- 
ship is signified, the use of the Genitive ending must be re- 
garded as figurative] ; and all that the two expressions actual- 
ly mean is that—(qa) ‘ the thing did not exist before, and it 
has come into existence now’, and (b) ‘though existing now, 
it will not exist after its destruction’; and it is in view of 
these facts that the thing is called ‘ non-eternal’ ; and the 
presence of this character constitutes ‘ non-eternality.’t 


—_—_——_— 


ne —— Á-— hn H . 
© That is to say, the fact remains that at the time that there is non-existence of 


the thing, the thing is not there ; 80 that the thing is incapable of having the sense 
of the Genitive applied to it. i 
T So that at best the attributing of * 
' thing eun be only figurative ; and being 80; 
the ordinary notion of * non-eternality." 


prior non-existence’ and ‘destruction’ to a 
it cannot afford a satisfactory basis for 
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Fourthly, the *non-eternality ' (as explained by yon) could 
never belong to anything existing at the present time ; that 
is to say, if you mean that * non-eternality * consists in * prior 
non-existence' and *destruction, then, inasmuch as an ob. 
ject existing at the present time has neither * prior non-exist- 
ence’ nor ‘destruction’, no such object could ever be Spoken 
of as ‘non-eternal.’ * But it could be, like such terms as 
‘cook '* and the like.” If you mean by this that —'* Just 
as words like ‘cook’ pertain to all three points of time (the 
name ‘cook’ being applied to a man who has done cooking in 
the past, or is doing it in the present, or is expected to do 
it in the future), so would the term  *non-eternal' also 
pertain to the three points of time,’—our answer to this is 
that this (analogy) is not correct; as the affix ‘nvul’ (with 
which such personal nouns as * pachaka,’ ‘cook,’ and the like 
are formed) does actually apply to all three points vf time,* 
Inasmuch as we do meet with such expressions as—this 
man is a cook,’ * this man will be a cook,’ and ‘this man átas 


acook. , “Well, the affix tyapt (with which the word 
‘anitya’ is formed) will also apply to all three poiuts of 
time." By this you apparently mean that——* the atfix 


tyap also (like the affix * poul)' may apply to all three points 
of time.” But this is not right; as no such use is ever found 
in actual usage; as a matter of fact, we do not ever find tho 
epithet “anitya’ (non-eternal) applied to a thing not existing 
ab.the time, even though it might be non-eternal (when it did 
_ exist) ;$ from which it is clear that it is not right to say that 


The fact that there can be no relationship between xon-ecistence and the thing is 
; and so long as no relationship is possible, the 
thing cannot take the genitive ending ; and hence caunot be referred to by the term 
‘tasya? occurriug in Panini’s Sütra laying down the use of the affix ‘ tal’; s0 that 
the form ‘anityata’ remains inexplicable. 

* The Benares edition reads qisa (Teacher) for waa (cook). 

T The Bib. Ind. edition wrongly leads eq 

Y Bib. Ind. edition reads equ for eqq 


q in this passage. 
§ So that the epithet ‘anitya’ cannot be applied to past or future objects. 
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the affix ‘fyap’is applicable to all three points of time. 
And from all this it follows that * non-eternality © cannot con- 
sist in * prior non-existence ' and ‘ destruction, 

(B) Other philosophers have put forward the presence 
of the cause of destruction’ (as the condition of non- 
elernality). These people explain that the ‘ non- 
eternality of a thing consists in the existence (or presence) ‘s 
of the cause of its destruction. 


Var. P. 285. 


But this also is not right; as the term ‘ non-eternal " is 
actually applied to things when the cause of their destruction 
is nob present at the time; that is to say, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the epithet ‘non-eternal’ is applied to a 
thing before the ‘existence of the cause of its destruction.’ 
In the case of a jar wherein the disruption of the component 
parts (which disruption is the cause of the jar's destruc- 
tion) has mot yet come about,—the epithet “ non- 
eternal’ could not be applied to that Jar while it 
existed,—if ‘eternality’ consisted in ‘the presence of the 
cause of destruction’; for certainly a man is not called *fever- 
ish? when the fever is not there. In fact, the only notion to 
which the ‘ presence of the cause of destruction’ should give 
rise is that ‘the cause of the destruction of this thing is 
present,’ and not that ‘it is non-eternal’; for certainly, the 
presence of the character of the ‘cow’ never gives rise to 
the notion of the ‘horse.’ You might offer the follow- 
ing explanation :—“ That thing the cause of whose destruc- ` 
tion is present, is vināshavat, having destruction; and that 
which has its destruction is ‘non-eternal.’ " But this also - 
we do not understand, that ‘the thing the cause of whose „a 
destruction is present has destruction’; foras @ matter of ' 
fact, a thing, the cause of whose destruction is present, can 
be spoken of only as ' having the cause of its destruction ' 
(and not as * having its destruction "); for certainly the con- 
nection of one thing cannot form the basis of the concep- 
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tion of another thing [and the cause of destruction is some- 
thing entirely different from destruction]; for instance, a 
man’s connection with the stick does not afford the basis of 
his being conceived of ‘having ear-rings.’ * What you 
say cannot be right; as we do meet with such expressions as 
‘the body haa its destruction’ (shariram vinashaval.)* You 
mean by this that—''in actual usage we do meet with such 
expressions as vindshivat shariram, (the body has its dastruc- 
tion); and certainly such usage could not be possible if there 


- were no relationship (with the destruction, vinüsha). But 


this reasoning is not right; because as a matter of fact, the 
“possessive affix ‘mafup’ (with which the adjective * vinasha- 
vat’ is formed) is never found to be applied to things not 
actually existing ; that is to say, the possessive affix ‘mafup 
is never used in connection with things not actually existing ; 
€. man is not called ‘kundali’ ‘haying the ear-rings,’ 
when the ear-ring is not actually there; similarly, as no 
connection (of the possessive affix) could be possible unless 
the destruction were actuall y present, any such usage as 
“vindshavat shariram? (‘the body has destruction ') must be 
wrong, [So that you cannot Prove anything on the basis of 
such an expression]. * But we do actualy meet with 
such expressions in usage.” You mean that—“ in actua] 
usage we do meet with such expressions as *vindshi etat 
shariram, and * adhruvak e[g visayah’ [where the form 
" vinashiy ‘has destruction’ of the former expression has the 
same emen as the term * adhruva,' ‘impermunent,’ of 
the latter). | But your reasoningis not right ; as the usare 
t you zetor to "S purely figurative; that isto say, when di 
i Menraoimaenn "having destruction ' is applied to the Body, ` 
it is used in its secondary (figurative) Sense,—the TON 
being that * the destruction will surely come about? [the vx 
tual use of the possessive in ‘haying destruction,’ even when 
the destruction is not there, being purely figurative, intended 
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to indicate the certainty of destruction]; the term ‘adhruva’ 
‘impermanent,’ on the other hand, directly denotes non-eter- 
nality itself, From-all this we conclude that * non-eternality ' 
cannot consist in the presence of the cause of destruction, 


(C) There are others again (the Sankhyas) who hold that 
a thing is called ‘ non-eternal! when it is found that, though 
the conditions of its being perceived are present, it has com- 
pletely disappeared from view. These {people offer the 
following explanation of the term ‘non-eternal’: — When it 
is found that all the conditions of the perception of a certain 
thing are present, and yet in its own form the thing, 
having completely disappeared from view, is absolutely not 
Var, p.286. perceived,—that thing is called ‘ non-eterna pue 


This assertion however is absolutely meaningless ; by say- 
ing that *having the conditions of its perception present, the 
thing entirely disappears from view, and is not perceived, the 
Saükhya goes against his own doctrine; it is his doctrine 
that—* there is nothing which is absolutely} not perceived.” 


© That which exists, is an entity, never un lergoes utter destruction; what happens 
is that when a thing becomes manifested, appears into view, it is said to be f pro- 
duced,’ to ‘ come into existence ’. and similarly, even though still existing, it dis- 
appears from view, it is said to ‘have ceased to exist’; and this is what constitutes - 
the non-eternality of that thing. This is the view of theSánkhyas, who do not admit 
of the birth o£ what has not been in existence already, nor of the absolute destruc- 


tion of anything.—Tatparya. 
+ The Benares edition reads faaara which has been adopted in the trans- 


lation. The reading of the other edition is ingati by which the sentence would - 


mean — ^ there is nothing which, having come into existence, 1s ever absolutely nof 


perceived.’ 

The Sankhya doctrine is that everything in the world is an evolutionary product 
of Bakriti, Primordial Matter,—and as such is non-different from Une: Matter. Such 
being the case, as & matter of fact, it is not possible that at any. me uo product of 
Primodial Matter should be perceived ; some product or the other HOBIE to be per- 
ceived always, and as ail products are non-different from the original Matter, no 
product can be said to be absolutely not perceived.— Tatparye j 


The Parishuddhi points out another sel f-contradiction on the part of the Saikhya: 
J£ there is only disappearance of things, aud not destruction of things, then there would 
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Further, we have more than once pointed out that no * disap- 
pearance' of a thing is possible, unless some new element has 
been introduced into it.* From all this it is clear that this 
(Sankhya) explanation of *non-eternality ' is not right. 
(D) A fourth explanation of *non-eternali5y ' is as follows :— 
* Whena thing, not having existed before, comes into exis- 
tence, and after having come into existence, ceases to exist, 
—that thing is called non-eternal ; and it is this condition (or 
character) that is expressed by the abstract affix in the term 
anityata’, ‘non-eternality.’+”” ` 
. This again is not right; as the abstract affix (‘fal’) is 
never found to be used in the reflexive sense; as a matter of 
fact, no abstract affix has ever been found to have the reflexive 
sense. * [tis so found along with such words as ‘vinaya’ and 
the like." Not so; as we do not accept that view. “ But 
Panini by his Sutra (5:4-34) lays down that ‘the thak affix is 
added to vinaya and other words, in the reflexive sense, by 
which the word ‘vainayikam’ (vinaya and thak) stands for vin- 
aya itself.” . Bub we do not accept this view; the thak affix, 
added according to Panini’s Sütra, does not have the reflexive 
sense ; tho term ‘vainayikam denotes the connection or pre- 
sence of vinaya, and not vinaya itself. Similarly in the case 
of all abstract affixes. ` Even in cases where the distinction 


be no chance of Igrorance, Passion, &c., to be entirely destroyed ; so that:there would 


be a possibility of these bursting out again in the Soul that has been released ; and 
pus there being no stability in the Release, this would fail to be the summum bonum. 
According to the Samkhya, just as there is no utter destraction of a thing that 
has eeu Into existence, so also there is no birth, or coming into existence, of what has 
peyer existed. Hence the disappearanse of anything would be possible only if some- 
thing new came to it;—now this would mean that the something fresh that has come 
In did not exist before the thing disappeared from view ; or if this new thing was 
there before, the eaid disappearance of the former thing willalso have to be admitted 
a8 being there (even before the thing actually disappeared)!—T@tparya. 
T That isto say, the tal-affix has only a reflexive sense :anityah éva anityata.— 
Tatparya. , GE 
S t d o rules can be accepted as authoritative only when they are found compat- 
9 with proofs and facte, The reflexive use of the thak-affix is something that is 
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(in the denotations of the basic term and the affix) is not dis- 
cernible, such distinction can always be deduced by means of 
Inference ; that is to say, is the case of those affixes, where 
the distinction is not discernible,—and whom, on that account 
you hold to have the reflexive sense,—the distinction can 
always be inferred. 


What js that from which such distinction could be inferr- 
ed P”’ 


That which would lead to the inference is the fact that the 
Genitive always signifles difference ; as a matter of fact the 
Genitive ending is always found to point to difference: and how 
the Genitive is not used in the case of the two things nof 
different from each other, we have shown in the section deal- 
ing with Qualities and the Substratum of Qualities.* 


[Now all these four explanations of * non-eternality ' hay- 
ing been found to be inadmissible, the question arises]—Is 
then the term ‘non-eternal’ absolutely meaningless ? 


Itis not meaningless. As a matter of fact, 16 is existence 
itself which is both (eternality and non-eternality), according 
as it is, or is not, circumscribed by limits; that is to say, 
when the existence of a certain thing is circumscribed by 


Fes z ; 
against all proof and facts ; for such reflexive use would mean,that the term ‘vinaya’ 


and the affix ‘thak’ are synonymous ;- and in that case the two should never appear in 
close juxtaposition ; such juxtaposition of synonymous words is meaningless; as in 
the case of such expressions as ‘yriksah-taruh. —Tatparya. : 
The Parishuddhi formulates the argument thus—Thak and other affixes must have 
a meaning different from the terms to which they o% affixed, —because they are 
affixes,—like such other alfixes as aro universally admitted to have a meaning different 
from their bases ;—and this formal reasoning is corroborated by the argument put for: 
ward by the Tdtparya. Nor can this argument be objected to on the ground of its 
being against Pánini's rules ; because these rules have been propounded only for the 


purpose of the etymological formation of words ; they have no real bearing upon their 


denotation. 


9 The Genitive ending that the Vartika is re P 
f the abstract affizes—qeqwraeeaquit— where, it is argu- 


forring to is that found in Panini's 


Sutra laying down the use o 

; in- 2 

ed, the qq. in ‘qaa’ must be different from the ata 1n “aTa: 
—- 
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both limits, (beginning and end), this constitutes the non- 
eternality of that thing; and when the existence of a thing is 
not circumscribed by both limits, this constitutes its eternality. 
[Nor is there any incongruity in the same thing, existence, 
constituting both eternality and non-eternality; for) this is 
just like the case of Znherence; when Inherence is qualified or 
indicated by (i.e. conceived of in relation to) a product, it is 
called ‘Cause’; and when it is conceived of in relation to 
a cause, it is called * Product.’ * How can this be?" 
Well, the notion of ‘cause’ cannot appear without sonie 
basis;as it is found to appear at only certain times;— 
then again, the notion of what is not a Substance, cannot be 
due to a substance itself [and * Cause' is not a substance]*; 
as the two are contradictory to each other ;—nor again 
can the notion of ‘cause’ be due to mere ewistence ; as * cause’ 
is something entirely different from ‘existence’; the notion 
due to existence would be in.the form ‘this exists,’ while the 

notionof ' Cause' is entirely different from the notion 
` of ‘existence ';—so that what the notion of * Cause’ 
is really due to is a particular kind of relation, appearing, as 
it does, along with the qualification of ‘herein’; that is to say, 
the notion of ‘cause’ that appears (in the case of the cause 
of Cloth, for instance) is always ia the form ‘the Cloth inheres 
in these yarns’, which includes the conception of (the yarns 
being) the receptacle or container (of the Cloth): and certainly 
unless there is some sort of relation (between the Cloth and 
the yarns) this conception of ‘herein’ would not be possible :— 
and that (relation) by reason of which the conception of ‘herein’ 
arises is called ‘Inherence’;—so that when the ‘ Inherence’ (of 
@ certain thing) is conceived of in relation toa product, it is re- 
garded as ‘Cause’. Then again, the (abstract) affixes ‘tva’ and 

ias ee eS ae 


Var: P. 287, 


3 2 This is the only meaning we can attach to the passage as it stands in both edi- 
tions. ` It would give better sense, if we read q aiaegfatadt aegneua :; which 
ze meani the notion of an entity (suchas ‘cause ) cannot be due to mere non- 
entity. 
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‘ta?’ are denotative of that quality by reason of whose pre- 
sence in a thing people apply to that thing the terms to which 
those affixes are affixed; * and as people apply the term 
‘cause’ (‘Karana’) toa thing when they find in it the presence 
of the ‘inherence’ of a product,—the * Raranatva’, being 
Cause, must consist in this * inherence of the product.’ This 
same explanation applies to the ‘ Product’ or ‘ Effect’ also; 
that is to say, * Karyatva’, being product, consists in that ‘ in- 
herence of the cause, to which the Product owes its very exis- 
tence, Just like * Inherence', ‘Existence’ also is one only ; and 

[just as the same ‘Inherence’, when qualified by the Cause, 

constitutes the essence of * Product,’ and when qualified by the 

Product, it constitutes the essence of * Cause ; 80] the same 

' Existence, when related to a thing characterised by both 
ends, constitutes * non-eternality '; and when it is otherwise 
(i.e. related to a thing not characterised by both ends), it 
constitutes ‘eternality.’ And it is by reason of the presence 
of this * non-eternality ' that Sound is regarded as ‘non-eternal’. 


[The reasons for Sound being regarded as non-efernal 
are propounded in the present Sūtra, 18]— Because it has a 
cause, jc. Fc. (A) ‘Because it has cause,—the term ‘adi’ in 
the Sutra stands for *cause'— says the Bhasya (P. 104, L. 14); 
so that what Sutra means is that Sound is non-eternal because 
it has a cause. 

* Now, what is meant by thishaving a cause?” 

A certain thing is said to have a cause when itis found to be 
characterised by birth (or production) and to conform to the 
variations of an efficient cause. * But no such character 
exists in things that are manifested ; as a matter of fact, any- 
thing that is manifested is never found to conform to the varia- 
tions of an efficient cause; on the contrary, inasmuch as the 
manifested thing is perceived after conjunction and disjunc. 


9 For example, the affix *£va' in ‘sundaratva’ denotes the quality, on account of 
whose presence in the flower, we apply to the flower the term ‘sundara.’ 
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tion, what you urge is always open to doubt.” What you 
mean is this: —“As a matter of fact, Sound is perceived after 
ns and disjunctions ; and this perception after con- 
junction and disjunction is quite possible also in the case of 
the thing concerned (Sound) being manifested (and not actu- 


ally produced) ; so that ib remains still doubtful as to whether 
Sound is manifested or produced." » 

Our answer is that Sound is not manifested (but produced), 
—(B) because il is apprehended through a sense-orga1—says the 
Sutra. - “But what do you mean by its being apprehended 
through a sense-organ p» A thing is said to be apprehended 
through a sense-organ when it is found to be perceptible by 
means of the proximity (contact) of an organ of perception. 
« But what follows from this?” What follows is that if 
Sound is perceptible by means of the contact of an organ of 
perception, and as such is apprehended through a sense-organ, 
then it cannot be said to be merely manifested; for if Sound 
were only manifested (and not produced), it would not 


conjunctio 


be possible for it to come into contact with the sense-organ 
concerned. “Why?” Well, it is not possible for the 
auditory organ (of the hearer) to move up to the place (in the 
speaker’s mouth) where the Sound appears; for the simple 
reason that it is incorporeal; in ordinary experience we have 
found that incorporeal things, like Colour for instance, are 
devoid of motion of any kind; and Aküsha (of which the 
auditory organ is constituted) is incorporeal ; so thatit follows 
that it is devoid of motion.  “ But from the fact that there 
? Diversity in things is found to result from ECOWGUTENTU PIPERIS 
those of the manifesting agency ; for instance, the reflection of the face undergoes 
variations according to the divergences of its reflecting media, in the form of the 


mirror, or a cup of water, &c. Hence it is open to doubt whether the divergence 18 
due to the variations of a cause or to those of the manifesting agency.—Tatpary@. 


+ Akasha encased in the ear-cavity constitutes the Auditory Organ ; and even 
though the ear-cavity is incorporeal, yet it is never found to move up to the mouth of 
the speaker ; it always remains inthe body of the hearer ; so that, even if the mere 
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inhere in it qualities productive of motion, 
| it follows that Akasha has motion, In ordinary 
experience we find that when a thing possesses a quality 
productive of motion, it has motion; e, g. a piece of stone 
(which has the falling motion by reason of such qualities as 
Gravity and the like); so that inasmuch as Akasha also is 
possessed of such qualities, it must have motion.” This 
cannot be; as the premiss put forward is not universally 
true; for instance, the Soul is possessed of qualities produc- 
tive of motions, and yet i$ has no motion; so that your premiss 
is not true. Further, even though qualities productive of 
motion may be present in Akasha, they could not give rise 
to the motiont (of Akasha), as any such motion would be 
obstructed by the extensive Dimension (of Akésha); that is 
to say, even though Propulsion may be present in Akasha, 
it could not produce motion in it,:because the extensive dimen- - 
sion of Akasha would not permit of such motion; as a matter 
of fact, the Propulsion inhering in Akasha is counteract- 
ed by the extensive Dimension which also subsists in the 
same (Akasha); and even in the case of the piece of stone 
itself, its Gravity (which would ordinarily bring about its 
falling motion) is counteracted by the contact of that same 
stone (with an object that supports it). “Tf Gravity 
were counteracted by Contact, then it would be only a rela- 
tive (and not independent) cause. That is to say, if it be 


Var: P. 288, 


Aldsha were to move up to the speaker's mouth,—inasmuch as it would be bereft of 
the encasement of the ear-cavity, it would not be the auditory organ. Thus in any 
case it is not possible for the organ to move up to the place where the Sound is mazi- 
fested.—Tatparya. 
The above difficulty affects the view that Sound is not produced, it is only mani- 
fested in the speaker’s mouth.: On the other hand, according to the other view, Sound 
į is produced in the speaker's mouth, and the Sound waves thus produced ultimately 
reach the ear-cavity. 


© The Soul’s effort produces motion in the Body. 
T tmategea of the Bib-Ind. edition gives better sense than the fmataca of the 
Benares edition. 
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true that Gravity, counteracted by contact, does not produce 
motion,—and in producing motion it is dependent upon the 
removal of the contact,—then this would mean that Gravity 
is a relative (and not independent) cause of motion ; and this 
would be against the tenets of the Shastra; for the Shastra 
declares that ‘ Gravity is the independent cause of motion.’*” 
Certainly not; as the word ‘independent’ means something 
totally different: when Gravity is called the ‘independent 
cause’, it does not mean that ‘Gravity does nob stand in 
need of anything’; what is means is that (iu bringing about 
motion) it does not stand in need of any such other interven- . 
ing positive agency as would operate after the operation of 
the Gravity itself; this is what is meant by Gravity being the 
‘independent cause’ of motiom;+ so that there is nothing in 
‘our view that goes against any Shastra tenets. In fact we 
have the Vaishésika-Sutra (5-1-7) to the effect that —'Falling 
results from Gravity, when contact is absent.’ Then again, 
Akasha is not a fit object (for motion); as a matter of fact, 
what brings about motion is not the mere presence of qualities 
productive of motion,—but the presence of corporeality along 
with qualities productive of motion; so that it is only when 
the object is corporeal that the quality productive 
of motion is unobstructed ; and then alone motion becomes 
possible [and corporeality presupposes limitation in space ; 
so that it can never belong to Akasha, which is all-pervading]. 
Thus then, no motion being possible in Akāsha, it can never 
move (up to the speaker's mouth, where Sound appears) ; 
[hence the contact of the Auditory Organ, which is Akasha, 
necessary for the perception of Sound, is not possible under 
the theory that there is only manifestation of Sound in 


the speaker's mouth]. 
* Though the tenet referred to is held o dio ranea Ooa a 
are not found in the Sütras of Kanada. Em the actual words, quotes 


T The removal of obstruction is not. a positive agency ; hence, even though it is 
necessary in the successful operation of Gravity, that does not deprive Gravity of 
- its independence.—TAtparya. 
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Nor again, is it possible for the Sound to move up (to the 
Auditory Organ): for the simple reason that it can have no 
motion. And unless the Sound is got at (reached by the Audi- 
tory Organ), no apprehension of it is possible; for (if such 
apprehension were possible,) there would be a possibility 
of all Sounds being apprehended by all men. 


From all this it follows that the only possible hypothesis 
left is that (in the case of every Sound) there is a series of 
Sounds;—of this series, the first Sound is produced by conjunc- 
tion and disjunction; and from that initial 
Sound proceed other Sounds proceeding in all 
* directions, like the filaments sticking out of the Kadamba 
flower; and from each of these latter Sounds there proceeds 
another, and thence another, each of these being duller 
than its predecessor; and this series of Sounds goes on 
being produced until there is an obstacle in the way of 
their vehicle (air); the last Sound of this series, having 
become too attenuated, loses the capacity of producing 
a further Sound, by reason of some sort of obstacle; 
thus it is that the series of sounds comes to an end. 
Of this series of Sounds, that alone which approaches the 
Aküsha in the ear-cavity (of the hearer) becomes apprehended 
(heard), and none other is so apprehended. Itis in view 
of these facts that Sound is regarded as ‘apprehended through 
a sense-organ’; and thus Sound hasto be regarded as ron- 


Var: P. 289. 


eternal; as otherwise the said apprehension through a sense- 
organ would not be possible [the produciion of the series of 
Sounds being impossible, if Sound were eternal]. A 

[The older Mimansakas have held that] there is only one 
Sound. But this view cannot be accepted ; for if Sound were 
guch, then every sound would be heard by all persons. 
What the Mimamsaka means is as follows :—'' I do not admit 
that every sound produces a number of other sounds ; what 
I hold is that (iu each case) there is only one Sound, and it 
pervades over the entire Atasha [just in the same manner 
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as the Extensive Dimension pervades over the entire AZüsha]; 
and this all-pervading Sound is heard only when it is mani- 
fested by the agency of Conjunction and Disjunction ; exact- 
ly in the same manner as the Jar placed in a room is seen 
when manifested by the contact of lamp-light.” This view 
however cannot be accepted ; as if this were so, then every 
Sound would be heard by all men. That is tosay, if you 
mean that “a single sound, pervading over the entire Akasha, 
becomes manifested by Conjunction, and thus (being 
heard) brings about the cognition of the thing expressed 
by that Sound,* for the person endowed with the requisite 
auditory organ,’—then, inasmuch as every sound would 
be manifested by conjunctions occurring anywhere in the 
world, it would, as such, be heard by all persons endowed 
with auditory organs. As a matter of fact however, no 
Sound is ever heard by all men ;—hence the view put for- 
ward is purely imaginary. “But the manifestation of the 
Sound is in only one place [so that the contingency of any 
sound being heard by all men can never arise]" This also 
cannot be accepted ; as it is not possible for the thing in 
question} to be regarded as either the same or different. What 
you mean is as follows:—* It is true that the Sound pervades 
over the entire Akasha ; but it is only a part of this pervad- 
ing sound that is manifested by a particular agency [so that 
there is no possibility of Sound being heard by all men, in any 
case].”—But this also is not right; for the thing in question 
cannot be regarded as the same or as different; that is to 
say, those (manifested) things whom you regard as * parts’ 
of the all-pervading Sound, —are these also of the nature of 


* The discussion at this stage bears upon Sound in general, and not upon Word- 
sounds ; so all that was necessary here was to say that the Sound is heard by the 
person, But the ultimate bearing of ths discussion being upon Words, the Vàrtika 
goes a step farther, from the hearing of the Sound, to the cognising of the thing 
expressed by the Word-sound. 


+‘ Kimah’ in the;Text is a peculiar expression ; the Záfparya explains it as 
“prashnasya; it has therefore been translated ag the thing in question. 
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* Sound’? or are they something different, not of the nature 
of ‘Sound’ ? “What are you driving at ?" Well, if they also 
are ‘ Sounds,’ then you have several sounds (and not only 
one all-pervading Sound), and this goes against your hypothe- 
sis ;—while if they are not‘ Sounds ’, then it comes to this 
that [when a word is uttered, what is heard is only the 
manifested part, which, ez-hypothesi, is not sound ; so that] the 
cognition of the thing that arises (upon the utterance of the 
word) arises from what is not sound at all! Under the cir- 
cumstances, it behoves you to explain the exact nature of these 
manifested parts.» Then again, Sound subsists in Akasha 
[which being all*pervading, what is manifested in it should 
also be all-pervading ; so that the contingency of a partic- 
cular Sound being heard by all men still remains].t Lastly, 
it has not been explained what is the meaning of the term 
* ekadésha ’ (in the assertion * shabdasya @kadéshah abhivya* 
jyatey ; the term ‘ ékadésha is a compound, expounded as éluh- 
déshah’; the term * déshah ’ can mean either place, receptacle, 
or component part, cause ; now in the present compound, it 
cannot mean receptacle ; as Sound subsists in Ak@sha ; Sound 


subsists in Abasha, because it is its quality ; and hence there 
subsists lE aan | i 


e The translation has adopted the reading qwe: as found in the Benares edi- 
tion ; the Bib. Ind. edition reads fa*tmmsd: with which the sentence means—‘so 
that words have to relinquish their verbal character.’ 


+The Parishuddhi adds—It is not possible to hold that the all-pervading Ssund, 


when manifested, undergoes certain modifications which are limited in extent, and 


not all-pervadiug. For Sound being a quality, there can be no possibility of any 
artificial modification entering into it ; even if Sound were regarded as a substance, 
and not a quality, there would be no ground for assuming any such modifications. 
Even if such modifications were possible, these would be brought about by those same 
causes—Conjunction, Disjunction, &c.,—that serve to manifest the Sound ; so that 
what is the need of postulating any such thing as ‘sound ’ at all? We may have 
in its place these ‘ modifications " themselves ; as these would subsist in Akasha 
h Sound is postulated. This being absurd, it 


aud fulfil all the purposes for whic 
follows that the hypothesis of these limited and momentary ' modifications’ should be 


relinquished, and it be admitted that it is only Sound that is manifested, and heard. 
‘And the flaw in this view has already been pointed out in the Text. 
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can be no other receptacle for Sound than agada [so that 
shabdasya ekadéshak ’, in this case can mean nothing]; nor 
can the term ‘ désha ' be taken as meaning cause; as you 
hold that Sound (being eternal) is not a product (brought 
about by any cause) ; having held the view that Sound is not 
a product, you cannot say that when you speak of the éLadésha 
of Sound, you are referring to its cause, And as the term can- 
not have any other meaning (save the two mentioned), the 
assertion that ‘what is manifested is an @hadésha, a part, of 
Sound * becomes meaningless. Further, [even granting that 
the manifestation of a part of a sound is possible] no cogni- 
tion of the thing denoted by the whole Sound could arise up- 
on the manifestation of only a part (of that Sound), this ‘part 
of Sound ’ being just like a single syllable of a word (which 
syllable can not signify the thing signified by the whole word). 
Then again, when itis held that all letter-sounds are all-per- 
vading in their character, and then it is postulated that 
there is manifestation of part of a letter-sounds, the difficulty 
arises that no part of letter-sound can ever be discerned E 
{when a letter is pronounced, what we hear is the whole letter- 
sound, and not parts of it] and if such part could be discern- 
ed, it could not give rise to the cognition of anything ; for 
even letters themselves are not held to be denotative of 
things ;and when letters, singly, do not signify anything, 
how can parts of letters do so 2” 

These same reasonings also serve to set aside the view 


that what is manifested (on the utterance of a word-sound) 


° This appears to be the seuse of the Vartika, lines 6-7. But according to 


the Tétparya—whose text appears to be corrupt—the translation should ron as 
follows :— 


[Nor can that * part’ itself be held to be the Sound that signifies the thing; for] 
all letter-sounds are all-pervading in their character [and parts of them cannot be so]. 
{Nor will it be right to assert that the cognition of the denoted thing arises from 
the hearing of a part only of the letter-sound ; for] according to the theory under 
consideration, what is postulated is the m 


anifestation of a part of letter-soun1 ; 
while, as a matter o£ fac 


tj no such part of letter-sound can ever be discerned. 
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is (not a single letter-sound, which, by itself, could not signify 
anything, but) a number of.letter-sounds ; because the objec- 
tions that have been pointed out in regard to the manifesta- 
tion of a single all-pervading letter-sound apply with equal 
force to the manifestation of several such letter-sounds ; and 
this theory (of the manifestion of several sounds) would be 
open to the further objection that (if the utterance of a word 
were accompanied by the manifestation of several letter-sounds 

all at once) there would be a tremendous uproar ;s—that is to 
say, if you hold the view that several letter-sounds subsist 

(and are manifested) in Ækāsha simultaneously,—then, at the 

time of the operation of the agency tending towards the 

manifestation of one of those sounds, there should come about 

the manifestation of all the Sounds that are co-existent with 

that sound, and an uproar would be the result; just as there 
is where in a congregation of acrobats and dancers, there 
arises the clatter of several performances and diverse musical 
instruments are struck up. For these reasons we conclude 
that there cannot be severalall-pervading Sounds. Specially 
because if there were several Sounds subsisting in the Akasha 
simultaneously, then there could be no restriction as to only 
one particular sound (and not the rest) being manifested, 
when any manifesting agency would operate ; on the contrary, 
whenever any manifesting agency would operate, it would 
render manifest all co-existent Sounds; so that when the 
lute is played upon, one would hear the braying of the ass 
also! For in the case of things perceptible by the same sense- 
organ, and co-existing at a single place, [when there operates 


=e H . H H 
© Some people have suggested the compromise that when it is said that ‘a part 


of sound is manifested’ what is meant is that at its utterance, the sound undergoes 
a certain modification, and it is this modification that is manifested ; and it is this 
modification which, affecting only a part of the word, comes itself to be regarded as 
that part. One author points out that though this view would be free from many 
of the objections urged, yet it will be open to this objection that several such modi- 
fications being manifested at the same time, what would be heard would be not a 
single-sound, but a tremendous uproar. 
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a certain agency capable of manifesting them], there can be 
no restriction [as to only one, and not all, of those things 
becoming manifested]. “ But when an agency is manifes- 
tive of a certain thing, it could manifest ouly that thing (and 
not other things)." This cannot be; as no such restriction 
is ever seen. What you mean is that,—''even when there 
is a commingling of several sounds, the agencies manifesting 
each of those sounds is different; so that in connection with 
each of these several manifesting agencies, there is a distinct 
manifestation pertaining to each sound." But this cannot 
be; as no such phenomenon has ever been seen: as a matter 
of fact,in the case of things perceptible by the same sense 
organ and co-existing at the same place, no res- 
triction (as to only one, and not all of them, being 
the manifesting agency) has ever been found; for instance, 
when a number of things perceptible by the eye are collected 
in one place, if a lamp is lighted, it does not fail to illumine 
all the things present*. “ But it could be as in the case 
of Communities." That cannot be; as we do not admit such 
a phenomenon. What you mean is that—'* When several 
things are collected together, the several Communities (to 
which the things belong) are related to all those individual 
things ; and yet, even though each Community (out of these 
Communities) is related to several things, any single thing 
serves to manifest only one Community (to which that par- 
ticular thing belongs);—and in the same manner, when a 


Var: P. 291. 


2 All this contingency is urged against the Opponent, as there is not available for 
him the only explanation that is possible. This contingency is unanswerable for those 
who hold that Sound is manifested, not produced. As in the case of every manifesta- - 
tion, it is inevitable that when the manifester is present, it should manifest all 
such things present as are perceptible by the same sense-organ. If however we accept 
the view that Sound is produced then the necessary restriction becomes possible ; 
as at one time, one cause can produce only one effect; for instance, even though the 
Jar and the Cloth are both perceptible by the Eye, yet at the time that the cause 


of the Jar is operating, therecan be produced only the Jar, and not the Cloth.— 
Patparya, 
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number of Sounds are collected together, any particular mani- 
fester will manifest only one Sound (and not all).” But this 
analogy does not hold; as we do not admit what has been 
put forward; that is, we do not admit that any single Com- 
munity is related to a number of diverse things belonging to 
different communities; in reality the Community ‘cow’ 
subsisting ouly in all its own components, is related to cows 
only, not to horses, and the Community * horse? is related to 


horses only, not to cows. So that your analogy does not 
hold at all.« ^" a 


Then again, as a matter of fact, Sound is perceived, even 
when there is no manifester; so that it cannot be said that 
when it is heard, aud Sound is manifested (and not produced). TE 
you hold the view that—-“‘Sound is heard only when it is mani- 
fested by conjunction and disjunction”,—then (our answer is 
that), in that case Sound should not be beard when the 
conjunction (or disjunction) is absent; as a matter of fact 
however, the Sound of wood-cutting is actually heard after 
the conjunction of the Axe with the Wood has ceased to exist.T 
* But it is an air-current thatis set up by the stroke.” That 


° The Opponent might urge the case of such Communities as ‘entity’ ‘man’ and 
‘Brahmana’ as subsisting in the same individual, iu which case that which maui- 
fests the Bra@hmanahood does not manifest the manhood, and so ou, what manifests 
the man’s existence does not manifest Brakmunahood. But in this case, the things 
cited are such as do not coexist in the same place; being as they are of unequal 
extension; ‘entity’ having a much wider extension than ‘man’, which again is 
wider than ‘Brahmana.’ So that in this case it is only natural that what manifests 
the one need not manifest the other. But the case of Sounds is different ; every 
sound is equally all-pervading in its character ; so that there could be nothing to 
prevent the manifestation of all Sounds. 

+ When we are looking from a distance at,wood being cut, the Sound of the 
cutting is heard after the axe has ceased to bein contact with the wood. Or, when 
watching a game of Football, we hear the Sound of the ball-kicking a few seconds 
after the ball has left the kicking foot. From the point of view of the modern 
scientist these facts ate accounted for by the fact that the velocity of the Sound is 

‘less than that of the Light, hence we see the ball-kicking before we hear the Sound. 
But the fact remains that the Sound is heard after the contact has ceased; and 
thisis sufficient to vitiate the Opponent's view. 
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we have already answered. What you mean is as follows :— 
What happens in the case cited is that Air is produced by tho _ 
stroke of the axe onthe wood; this Air is produeed in the 
form of a current; so that this Air-current reaches the Akashu 
in the ear-cavity ; and the Sound subsisting in that Akasha 
becomes heard," But this we have already answered by 
pointing out that all sounds (which according to you are 
eternal) subsist in the Akasha; so that whatever manifester 
you may have (in the shapo of the air-current, for instance) 
would manifest every one of those Sounds ; and hence there 
would be the contingency of all Sounds being heard at the 
same moment ; and there could be no restriction (as to only 
particular Sounds being heard). 


Again, Sound cannot be held to be manifested, because 
we find that wherever the cause (of manifestation, according to 
the Opponent, and of production, according to us) is present, 
Sound is perceived in all places; while in the case of things 
that are only manifested (and not produced), no such thing 
is ever found to be manifested in all places, when the cause 
(of its perception) is present. For instance, in the case of 
the jar (whose manifestation by lamplight is admitted by both 
parties), we find that when people seeking the jar enter a 
room where the jar is not present, with a lighted lamp in their 
hands (so that the cause of the manifestation is present), they 
do not perceive the Jar; hence in this case all people admit 
that there 1s manifestation of the Jar (by the lamplight); the 
case of Sound however is different : whenever there is contact 
(of the air-current) with the vocal chord (in the 
mouth, in the shape of the palate &c.), [which 
are the causes, in this case] Sound does not fail to be perceived; 
from which it follows that Sound is not manifested (by the 
causes, but produced)». You might say that (this is 80 


Var : P. 292. 


* The lamplight is the manifester of the Jar; hence it fails to manifest the Jar 
when the Jar is not there. Similarly, if the contact of the vocal chords were only 
the manifester of Sound, it should be possible of the same being not heard, (at least in 
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because) Sounds exist everywhere (being all. pervading, which 
the Jar is not). But we have already answered this. What 
you mean is that—“ What has been urged (as to the discrep- 
ancy between the case of Sound and that of the Jar) might 
be effective against those for whom Scunds are limited in their 
extension, restricted to one particular spot; but for us Sounds 
are all pervadiug; hence we are not effected by the discrep- 
ancy,” But this we have already answered (by showing that 
Sounds are not all-pervading) ; so that it doesnot call for further 
answer from us. Hence the conclusion is that Sound is not 
manifested (but produced), [Some people have held that 
what manifests sound is, not Air, but a particular Quality of 
Air, called ‘nada,’ Vibration: but] vibration cannot be accept- 
ed as the manifester of Sound; because even when the Vibra- 
tion is perceived by a man at a distance, he does not (even 
though he hears the Sound) hear or perceive it at the spot 
where the Vibration has been perceived.* ‘This same reason 
also serves to set aside the theory tha: Sound is naraltestoa! 
by the conjunctions and disjunctions of Air. 

[ €] l'or the following reason also Sound is produced, nol 
manifested :—because it is conceived and spoken of as a product. 
In ordinary parlance it is only a product that is spoken of as 
‘acute’ or * dull ',—as we find in such eapressions as ‘acute 
pleasure’, * acute pain’, ‘dull men’; and in regard to Sound 


some cases), even though the contact of the vocal chords is present. Such how- 
ever is never found to be the case. Whenever a person utters a Sound —and then 
alone is there contact of the vocal chords &e.—the Sound never fails to be 
heard. Hence the only conclusion is that Sound is produced, not manifested. 


The correct reading is fuoa Wetetat (as in the Benares edition) and not 
salwaat wetatq 

9 [n the first place, we donot admit of any such quality of Air as ‘ Vibration '; 
but even taking for granted that there is such a quality ,—Vibration beiug the quality 
of Air, it follows that.wherever there is Vibration, thereis Air; but when a man 
hears Sound ata distance, eitherthe Air or its Vibration is not present at the place 
where the man is standing. Hence the conclusion is that, inasmuch as Sound is 
heard by persons from a distance, it cannot be regarded as manifested by Vibration. 
—Tatparya. 
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also we have such expressions as * acute sound’, dull sound? 
The reasoning propounded in this passage of the Bhasya 
may be formulated as follows :—' Sound is non-eternal, þe- 
cause it is conceived of as acute and dull, like pleasure and 
pain.’ 
When the Sütra puts forward the reason— because it 
is conceived and spoken of as a product’,—it means to in- 
clude all those reasons that go to prove non-elernality ;— 
* being conceived of as a product’ having been put forward 
only as an example (of those reasons). 


These reasons (proving non-eternality of Sound) are :— 
(a) Because appearing in the form of individualities as con- 
stituting a Community, it is perceptible by our external 
sense-organ ;—(b) because though it is perceptible, yet (at 
times) it fails to be perceived, even though there is nothing 
to prevent its being perceived (if it were present)* ;—(c) 
because being a quality, it is perceptible by our external 
sense-organ ; and so forth. 

[An objection is raised |-—“ As a matter of fact, the word 
‘acute’ pertains to an acute thing, and not to Sound or any 
such thing.” You mean by this that—* What is denoted by 
the word ‘ acute’ is something acute > and not Sound,—so 
that when the word pertains to one thing, it cannot denote 
another.”—But this is not right ; when the word ‘acute’ is 
pronounced in co-ordination with (as co-extensive with) the 
word ‘Sound’ (in the phrase ‘acute sound ’), 16 certainly 
denotes the acute Sound, and not merely something acute; it 
is true that when it is pronounced by itself, the word * acute" 


-== 


° This, ‘says the Tétparya, will come later oa ; aud the Parishuddhi adds 
that it shall be explained under Sa. 18. 

T The Parishuddhi adds four more reasons—(1) because being a specific quality, 
it is perceptible by us ;—(2) because it is non-pervasive, not pervading over the whole 
of its su! stratum ; (3) because it is the Specific quality of an all-pervading substance 
other than God ;—(4) because it has being, and is perceptible by our external sense- 
crgan, 
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denotes a common quality that may belong to Substances, 
Qualities and Actions; similarly when the word * Sound ' 
is pronounced by itself,x it denotes Sound that may be pos- 
sessed of several qualities ; when however the two words, 
‘acute’ and ‘sound’ are pronounced together,—one being 
used as the qualifying and the other as the qualified term— 
then the word * acute ’ serves to set aside the other possible 
qualities of Sound, and the word ‘ Sound ’ serves to preclude 
the other things (Substances, Qualities and Actions) to which 
the quality of ‘acuteness’ might belong; so that when we 
find both words pronounced, itis clear that it is Sound 
that is meant ; hence it is quite right to assert that, as it is 
spoken of as * acute’, Sound must be non-eternal. 


* But as a matter of fact, the * acuteness’ or ‘dullness’ belongs 


to the manifester, whence arises the acuteness or dullness of the 


apprehensions; just asin the case of Colour." — This cannot be ; 
as there is suppression.—(Bhasya P. 108, L. 11). All that is 
required by way of an explanation of this is given in the 
Bhasya itself. 


“But it is the apprehension (and not the letter-sound) that 
varies with the variations in the causes.” 


This cannot be; for it is nowhere seen that, the thing remain- 
ing the same, its apprehension is diverse. What the Opponent 
means is that— the Sound does not vary; the Sound re- 
mains the same; what does vary with the variations of the 
cause is the apprehension of that Sound [so that when one 
sound is believed to be suppressed by another, what is sup- 
pressed is not the Sound, but its apprehension).’—This how- 
ever cannot be accepted ; for, in no case has it been seen 
that the thing remaining the same, its apprehension is 


m 


o For VHA WA:g«Wxdt of the Biblio. Indica edition, the Benares edition reads 
WAIIAISYRqzan But the correct reading should Le BRUAISGACAR as is clear 


from what follows in the Text. 
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diverse ; so that if the Sound remains the same, there can be 


no diversity in its apprehension ; specially as we never find 
any diversity in the apprehension when there is no diversity 
in the object. [And unless there is diversity, the phenomen- 
on of suppression cannot be explained]. If you still urge 
that—'* even though the object remains the same, there may 
be diversity in its apprehensions'",—then in that case, 
apprehensions would be always diverse; and there 
could never be such conceptions as ‘diverse’ and *non. ` 
diverse’ (differen and ‘non-different') that do appear 
in regard to apprehensionss. And further, in this case, no 
suppression t would be possible ; for the simple reason that 
no two apprehensions could ever exist at the same time; as a 
matter of fact (for the Baud4h4) no two apprehensions ap- 
pear simultaneously ; nor is it possible for any apprehension 
to suppress itself; nor again can it be said that there is 
no suppression. From all this it follows that what differs 
is the Sound itself (and not the apprehension). 


[As against the Saikhya view, the Bhasya, P. 106, L. 8, 
says|—Then again (according to the Opponent's view) no sup- 
pression would be possible, because (according to him) the Sounds 


9 What the Vartika says here applies, in a mixed fashion to the theory of 
the Saünkhya and to that of the Mimünsaka,—as remarked by the Parishuddhi ; 
Hence the 7ütparya proceeds to point out what is applicable to the Sgkhya, and 
what to the Mimansaka theory. The sense of the argument is as follows—If you 
adinit of diversity in the apprehension, you must accept diversity in the object. So 
that if all appreheasions were different, all objects would be different also ; and 
there would be no non-differenve at all; and when thereis no non-difference, no 
difference would be possible ; as the two are merely relative. 

T This ' impossibility of suppression ’ is urged against the Bauddha view, and is 
different from the * impossibility of suppression’ urged in the Bha@sya on P. 106, L. 
3, and in the Vartika, in line 12 below; which (according to the Tétparya) is urged 
against the Sznkhya view. The former * impossibility of suppression 'is thus ex- 
plained by the Zztparya :—According to the Bauddha, one cognition is destroyed 
by the appearance of another cognition ; so that as no two apprehensions could, ac- 
cording to this view, exist at the same moment of time, how could there be a sup- 
pression o£ the one by the other ? 
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beiny manifested in the same place as their manifester, there could 
be no contact (between the two, and hence no suppression of the one 
or by the other) ; so that according to the view thut Sound is mani- 
Jested in the sume place as its manifester, no suppression would 
be possible, ‘ Why ?". Because the Sound occupies the 
same place as its manifester ; as a matter of fact, a Sound, 
occupying the same place a8 its manifester, caanot suppress 
another Sound, which it does not get at ; for the simple rea- 
son that it does not get at it; and what does not get at 
another cannot suppress this latter. If you hold that a Sound 
would suppress another Sound even without getting at it,— 
then in that case, the Sound of the lute would never be 
heard. That is to say, if the (louder) sounds emanating 
from the conch-slrll, the ass, and such other sources were to 
suppress even such Sounds as are not got at by them, then 
the Sound of the late (beiug suppressed by the louder 
Sounds appearing somewhere in the world) would never be 
heard, If (in order to escape from this absurdity) it be hald 
that— the Sounds exist everywhere,’ —our answer would be 
that this would not be right, as such a view would be open to 
the objections pointed out before (against the view that Sounds 
are all-pervading). What you mean is as follows—“ The 
absurd contingency of the lute-sound being never audible 
is possible only for those who hold Zound to occupy the same 
place as its manifester ; but for us all Sounds (being all-per- 
vading) occupy the same place ; and as such our view is not 
open to the said absurd contingency. —But this cannot be 
maintained ; as it Goes not escape from the objections pointed 
out above ; for instance, if all Sounds occupy the ‘same place, 
there can be no restriction as to only one particular sound beiag 


manifested by a particular manifester; so that any manifester | 


that would be taken up would bring about the mani- 
festation of all Sounds ;—and from this objection your 
view does not escape. Further, if such diverse Sounds as 
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those proceeding from the lute, the flute and the conch. 
shell« occupied the same place, then, inasmuch as the 
Sounds of the lute and the flute would be always suppress- 
ed by that of the Conch-shell, the Sound of the lute 
&c., would be absolutely inaudible! All these considerations 
tend to the inevitable conclusion that what do differ are the 
Sounds themselves (and not their apprehensions only). Be- 
ing diverse, those Sounds that do occupy the same place, 
and (as such) reach the Akasha of the tympanum at the same 
time, are subject to the contingency that the more forcible of 
them suppresses the other (which is weaker); and what is 

. meant.by a Sound being suppressed is that it is not heard 
by reason of the hearing of a louder Sound. 

[The Sankhya raises an objection against the Naiyüyika's 
theory of Sound and its hearing ]—'* If it be true that Sound, 
proceeding in a series, reaches the Akdsha enclosed in the 
tympanum, and becomes heard,—then, there could be no notion 
of direction in regard to Sound ; and yet we have such notions 
as ‘ this Sound is to the Hast,’ and * that Sound is to the North,’ 
In the case of things that get at the sense-organ (for 
being perceived)—such as Odour, for instance,— we do uot 
find any such notions of direction." 

This is not so, we reply ; as the notion of direction is 
due to the Source ; that is to say, the notion of direction that 

- arises in regard to Sounds, cannot refer to the Sounds them- 
selves; for as matter of fact, what happens in the case of 
sound-perception is that though Sounds are produced by 
several causes located in the several directions—Hast, West, 
North and South,—yet what is actually heard is only a part 
of the Sound produced ; so that the notionof direction would be 

£ the same in regard to all Sounds; [which is not the case | ; hence 

' the notion of direction cannot refer to the Sounds themselves. 
“IE so, then it behoves you to explain to what this notion 


—— 


1 Both editions read ata. YTRA but the sense requires Tara gug ay iat 
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is due," . Well, it is due to the diversity of the sources of the 
Sounds; as a matter of fact, there are certain tbings which, as 
sources of Sounds, serve as aids to the direct cause of the Sounds 
in the shape of Conjunction; and these scurces being located 
in diverse directions, there arise diverse notions of direction 
in regard to the Sounds also. “This may be right in the 
case of those Sounds whose sources ara themselves perceptible ; 
but in regard to those Sounds whose sources are not perceptible, 
such notions of direction would be impossible.” It would 
be by no means impossible; for when the sound-series first 
reaches (the auditory organ), it does so always from the 
direction of itssource. That is to say, whena sound-series pro- 
ceeds from a certaiu source, this source produces such Sound- 
series on all sides of itself ; and when the firsu* Sound of this 
Series, that reaches the Akāsha in a particular tympanum, 
is recognised as reaching that part of this dkas'a which lies 
in the direction of the sound,—theu there arises the notion 
of direction (in regard to the Sound itself); but in cases where 
this first Sound of the Series cannot be discerned (and all 
sounds of the series crowd in at once), no notion of direction 
can arise.T 

Some philosophers offer the explanation that there 
are no notions of direction in regard to Sounds; and the 
reason that they provide is that, as a matterof fact, notions 
of direction arise only when the object concerned is percept- 


ible by the Kye; for instance, persons born blind have no- 


conception of direction in regard to Sounds. |. Others have. 


© por STAT the T'Ztparya reads ITH : 

+ Sound proceeds from such sources as the Drum, the Conch-sbell and the like. 
A. certaindefinite part of the Auditory Organ lies towards that scurce. When the 
oduced happens to be produced in that part, we aria tbat the Sound has 
proceeded from a source located in a particular direction. That Hs to ay; when & 
Sound-series, emanating from the Druin located ina particular direction, produces 
a Sound in the Auditory Akāsha, this Sound has a particular property, from viraa 
property it is inferred that it has emanated froma source located in a particular 


first Sound pr 


direction.—Tdtparya. 
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asserted, that, inasmuch as conceptions of direclion arise 
iu connection with things perceived by the Eye and the Ear, 
these two organs must be regarded as apprehending things 
without actually getting at tlrenz, These theories we have 
already refuted im the course of our explanation of the Sütra 
defining Perception (Si. 11:4). 
Satra (14). 

[Objection)—“(&) Because THE DESTRUOTION OF THE JAR 
IS ETERNAL,—(B) BEOAUSS ÜUMMOUNIUTY IS ETERNAL,—AND (C) ge- 
OAUSE EVEN ETERNAL THINGS AER CONOEIVED AND SPOKEN OR AS 
NON-ETERNAL, [WHAT BAS BEEN URGED EN TEE PRECEDING SD 
OANNOT BE ACOEPTED AS CONCLUSIVE J."—(Sü. 14). 


DBhagya on Su. (14). 
[P. 107, E. 1 to L. 8] 


(A) Sound cannot be regarded as non-eternal on` the 

* ground of its having a cause (as urged in Si. 13). « Why D 
* Because the premiss (upon which that reasoning is base) is 
* nob universally true: In the case of the Sdastructon of the 
* Jar j we find thateven though it bas a cause (anda beginning) 
» yet it is eternal [Hence the premiss that * a]l that Ns OW 
E uon-eterrtal is not true}, “ But how do you know that 
“the ‘destruction of the Jar’ has a cause p [We know 
“ this from the fact that} the Jar ceases to exist only when 
there is a disruption of its (component) causes (iu the shape 


* of the clay-particles makine up the Jar). ‘But how do you 


€ 
z o 
“ know that this destruction of the Jar is eternal?’ [That 


fc - 
we infer from the f: : 

“ceased to exist l s that] when the Jar has once 
» is, oe P d isruption of its component causes, this 
non-existence of that particular Jav ; : m 

particular Jar is never again set aside 


eae : à 
$ by its existence (i. e. the Jar that has once been destroyed 
never comes into existence again. } i 


“ (B) The second reaso 
“eternality of Sound is that 
"organ. But here also tho 
“that Community, though et 
* gense-organs, E 

* (C) The third 
“and spoken of as nor 


TRA 


n urged as proving the non- 
tt 18 apprehended through a sense- 
premiss is not true; as we fnd 
ernal, is yet apprehended through 


n urged is that Sound is conceived 
t-elernal; here also the premiss is not 
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* true; for we find even eternal things conceived and spoken 
“ of as non-eternal. If. g. just as we speak of the ‘part of a tree’, 
* and the ‘ part of a blanket’, so also do we speak of the ‘part 
* of Akasha’, the ‘part of Soul’ [where Akasha and Soul, both 
“ eternal things, are spoken of as having parts; which means 
** that they ave non-eternal].” 


Vàrtika on S4 . (14). 
[P. 295, Li. 7-8] 


What this Sūtra is meant to show is that the reasonings 
propounded in the preceding Sütra are not valid, being based 
upon premises that are not true. The rest is clear in the 
Bhasya. 


Sütra (18). 

[Answer]—INASMUOH AS THERE IS A OLEAR DIFFERENOR 
AND DISTINOTION BETWEEN THE REAL (DIRECT) AND THE FIGURA- 
TIVE (INDIRECT) [DENOTATION OF THE TERM ‘ ETERNAL'], THE PRE- 
Mises (ORGED IN Su,12) arm Nor UNTRUE (Su. 15). 

Bhasya on Su, (15). 
(P. 107, L. 10 to L. 14]. 


When a thing is spoken of as ‘eternal’, what is the 
*real' connotation of that term? Asa matter of fact, what is 
meant by the thing being ‘ eternal’ is that itisa things which 
has the character of having no beginning, and for which there 
is no possibility of its losing itself.t Now this connotation o£ 
the term *eternal' cannot apply to Destruction [for Destruc- 
tion, though having no end, does have a beginuing]. The term 
could however be applied to Destruction in its ‘figurative’ (or 
indirect) connotation ; that is to say, when the Jar has lost 
itself, —ti. e. having existed, it has ceased to exist,—and it does 
not come into existence again,—this negation or destruction 
of the Jar comes to be spoken of as ‘ eternal’; which can only 
mean that itis as good as eteruali [because having had a 


9 The right reading is satar for TENEAT 
+ ‘Being destroyed '.— Bhasyachandra. It adds that eternality conaists in being 
without begiuning aud without end. 
i r reading is Ts Taed as read ia several Mss. ; and supported 
i The correct g aed wa 
by the Vartika. " 
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beginning, the Destruction could not be ‘eternal’ in the real 
sense of the term]. And as a matter of fact, we do not 
find any product which is similar to Sound (in having & cause 
anda beginning) fulfilling the said conditions of true eternality; 

hence the premiss (that ‘what has a cause is not eternal’ ) 
cannot be untrue. 


Vartika on Su. (15). 
[P. 295, L, 10 to L. 18.] 


Inasmuch as §c.—says the Salra. The Bhasya asks—When 
a thing is spoken of as ‘eternal’, what is the real connotation of 
that term? ‘lhe real connotation of the term * eternal’ is that 
the thing has such existence as is unconditioned by both 
limits (beginning and end); and the contrary of this cons 
titubes ‘non-eternality '. Now the said connotation of * etern- 
ality ° does not apply to Destruction ; though the term may 
be applied to it in its figurative or indirect connotation. 
The ‘negation of Jar’ may be spoken of as being as good as 
eterna/,—and not as being actually eternal; and the reason 
for this lies in this fact that the said negation is not present 
at two points of time; that is Destruction (which is one 
kind of Negation) has not been in existence before; notis it 
in existence during the time that the Jar exists; and tho 
Prior Negation (which is another kind of Negation) does not 
exist while the Jar exists, nor does it exist when the des 
truction of the Jar has come about. * Then what does it 
mean when Destruction is spoken of as eternal?” It means 
that it is as good as eternal,—and hence ‘eternal’, in the 
figurative sense. “What is the basis for this figurative 
application of the term P" The basis lies in the fact that 
Prior Negation has no cause (and beginning) and Destruction 
has no end; and as both these facts are found in the case 
of * eternal’ things also,— on the ground of this similarity to 
really eternal things, Negation comes to be regarded as being 
as good as eternal; but it is never actually eternal [as Prior 
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Negation thas end, and Destruction has beginning; which 
facts are not compatible with true eternality J.* 


Bhasya on Su. (16). 
[P. 107, L. 14 to L. 19]. 


As regards the argument of the Opponent (urged in Su, 14) 
that Community is eternal (and yet perceptible by the 
Senses),—when we urge the sense-perceptibility of Sound as 
proving its non-eternality, what we mean is that it is appre- 
hended through sense-contact, and—- 

INASMUCH AS THIS IS URGED ONLY AS LEADING TO THE 

INFERENCE OF THE SERIES (OF SoUNDS),—(Su. 16.) 


the premisses are not untrue, in their bearing upon eternal 
things— this much has to be brought in from what has gone 
before.t à 


We do not mean that Sonnd is non-eternal simply by 
reason of its being apprehended by the senses; what we do 
mean is that the fact of Sound being apprehended through 
sense-contact leads to the inference that in every phenomenon 
of Sound, there is a series of Sounds; and this fact of there 
being a series of several Sounds (appearing one after the 
other) proves that each ot these Sounds is non-eternal. 

à; Vartika on Su, (16). 
[P. 295, L. 18 to P. 296, L. 3]. 


What is meant by Sound being aindriyaka (Su. 18) is 
that it is apprehended through sense-contact; and when we 
urge this as proving non-elernality, all that we mean is that 
it leads us to infer the existence of a series of Sounds; so 
that our premiss is not vitiated. Wedo not 
seek to prove ‘non-eternality’ on the ground 
of sense-perceptibility ; what we mean to do by urging this 
sense-perceplibility of Sound is to deny the possibility of its 


Var: P. 297. 


* The Bhásya contines itself to Destruction ; the Va@rtika includes Prior Negation 
also. The former appears to be more reasonable. Prior Negation is not re- 


garded as eternal by anyone. 

+ The printed text reads fe safaare fa ngaa. The right reading is supplied | 
by the Bhagyachandra— fae v exter afa HRA jit explains WHA OS IETS. 
It calls these words as gaa, completing the Sūtra. 
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being regarded as merely manifested; for we have already 
explained that what is only manifested cannot be regarded ag 


perceptible by the senses.’ 
Bhasya on Su. (17). 
[P. 107, L. 19 to P. 108, L. 11], 


The second argument urged by the Opponent (in Su 14). 
is that “even eternal things are conceived and spoken of ag 
non-eternal". Now this also is not right. 


BECAUSE WHAT THE TERM ‘PART?’ REALLY DENOTES IS THE 
CONSTITUENT CAUSE ;*—(Sū. 17). 

So that in its bearing on eternal things [ A £àsha, f. i., where 
with the word ‘part’ cannot be used in its real connotation ; 
though it may beused in a figurative sense hence] the figurative 
use of the term *part' cannot vitiate our premiss (thac *wha: is 
spoken of as * product" must be non-cternal’,). Now, in the 
expressions cited by the Opponent ‘part of Akdsha’ and 
“part of the Soul’,—the term ‘part’ cannot be taken as 
denoting the constituent cause of Aküsha and Soul, as it is 
taken to mean in the case of products (like Tree and Blanket); 
for how could the word denote what does not exist Pt That 
the constituent cause of Akasha or Soul does not exist we 
learn from the fact that no such canse can be known by any 
of the means of cognition. “What then does the word 
“part ’ mean in those expressions ?” [As a matter of fact, 
such expressions as ‘part of Alasha’ are used only in con- 
nection with the contact .of substances with Akasha; and] 
in such cases all that is meant by saying that * contact subsists 
in a part of Akdsha’ is that the contact does not peroade ober 
the whole Akasha; the sense being that the contact of A kāsha 
with any substance of limited extension does not extend over 


the entire Akisha; it subsists in it without extending over 
Se pe c uh 9 lvY s 

o " 

.9 In the printed text, the text of the Sūtra is lengthened by the expression 


feaa RiT: But this expression does not appear in the body of the Sütra itself 
either in the Nyáyasachinibandha, or in the Puri Sütra MS., or in Sütra MS. B. 
The Tatparya also quotes this Satra (on p. 317) as ending with wisra. We have 
therefore taken facavaqupaqiwa:< as the opening words of the Bhasya an the Sara. 
The Bhàsyachandra also calls these words “ supplementary ” to the Satra. 

T The Bhasyachandra takes marazifa &c. as a question emanating from the 
Opponent, extending down to feeafeaarfautag. But it is distinctly better to cons- 
true the passage as has been done in the translation. “ss 
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the whole of it. And herein lies a point of similarity bet- 
ween Akāsha and ordinary Products: the contaet between two 
berries for instance, does not extend over the entire berries. 
So that it is on the basis of this similarity that we have such 
expressions as ‘part of Akāshu’, where the word ‘part’ is 
used in its figurative sense (and not in its real denotation of 
constituent cause). This same explanation applies also to 
the expression ‘part of the Soul’. Like Contact, Sound (in 
Akasha) and Cognition» (in the Soul) also subsist only par- 
tially in—not exteiding over the whole of---their substratum, 
[lhe instances of ‘eternal things being spoken of as non- 
eternal ’, that have been urged by the Opponeut have been 
shown to be purely figurative.] On the other hand, [when 
Sound is spoken of as ‘acute’ or * dull ’}, the properties 
of aculeness and vuluess, that can belong only to a non-eternal 
thing, are suchas have been proved (‘lext, P, 105, L. 8) to 
belong to Sound in reality, aud not attributed to. it merely 
figuratively. (Hence our original reasoning remains unshaken |. 
‘“ But how is it that we do not know of any Sūtra of 
Gautama’s to this effect [(1) that Akāsha and Soul cannot have 
parts, in the real sense of the term, and (2) that Sound 
appears in a series]?" 
Well ; it is in the nature of the revered Gautama, that in 
many sections (he does not actually assert and prove certain 
factsjf ; so that in the preseut connection also he does not 
actually assert aud prove the said two facts ; and the reason 
is that he thinks that the student will be able to learn these 
truths from the doctrine of the Shastra ;—this ‘ Shastra- 
doctrine’ (in the present instauce) consists of inferential 
reasonings that the Author has put forward ( under Su. 16 
and 17),—these reasonings having, as they have, several 
ramifications] in the shape of implications ; the implication 
of Si. 16 being that there are Svund-series, and that of 
Su. 17 that <Alasha and Sul can have wo constituent 
arts. And inasmuch as these facts are already implied 
in the said Sdtras, the Author does not find it necessary to 
assert them in so many words]. 


Vartika on Su. 17. 
| P. 296, L. 6 to P. 299, L. 19]. 
The term * part ? reully denotes the constituent cause— 
says the Sūtra ; and certainly in the case of eternal sub- 


a Ee 
ahis includes Pleasure, Pain &c. also,—says the Bhasyachaudra. 


+ For instasce, under Si, 3-1-1 he implies that ‘Substance’ is distinct from 
Quality” ; bat he nowhere says this in so many words—Parishuddhi. 
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stances, the term ‘part, (if used) cannot mean constituent 
cause. Says the Bhasya (P.108, L. 1).—4m the expressions, — 
* part of Aküsha? and * part of Soul '—the term * part? can. 
not be taken as denoting the * Constituent Cause’, as it is taken 
to mean in the case of products. “But, why cannot the word 
mean constituent cause?” For the simple reason that (in the 
case of eternal substances) no such cause exists ; as a matter 
of fact, there exist no such things as parts of Akasha. “How 
do you know that they do not exist P" For this reason that 
no such parts are known by any means of cognition; if parts 
of Akasha and such other eternal things existed, they would 
certainly be known by some means of cognition. ‘ But how 
do you know that they are not known by any means of cog- 
nition P" We know this from the fact that no alternative 
is admissible. For instance, the word ‘ part’ can only signify 
either cwuse or receptacle; now Akasha, not being a product, 
cannot have a cause: inasmuch as Akasha is not a product, 
the word * part’ in connection with it cannot signify cause. 
Nor can it mean receptacle, as Akāsha is not contained in any 
thing; bence the term ‘ part’ as applied to it cannot mean 
receptacle, But this is incompatible with ordinary usage 
[in which we do meet with such expressions as ‘ part of 
dkasha’)? No; as this usage is capable of another explana- 
tion. * But if you regard Akasha to be without parts, you 
certainly go against ordinary usage, where we meet with 
suck .€Xpressions as‘ the Sun occupies the Eastern part of 
Akasha,’ Our view is not incompatible with such usage; 
as this usage can be otherwise oxplained. If we take the term 
‘part’ in such expressions to signify the fact of the contact 
of the thing spoken of not extending over the entire 
Aküsha, there is no incompatibility with the said usage; as 
the word ‘part’ in sach cases is explained as indicating the 
fact that the contact does not extend over the entire ALasha, 
This is what constitutes the similarity of Akasha to things 
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actually consisting of parts. Inthe case of such things of 
Vart P1297 limited size as two berries in regard to whose 

being of limited size there is no difference 
of opinion,—it is found that whenever there is contact 
between them, it never extends over the whole of the berries; 
and the berries are also with parts;—hence it being found 
that the contact of Akāsha also does not extend over the 
whole of it,—on the ground of this similarity to things with 
parts, the Akdsha also comes to be conceived of as ‘with 
parts’, but only in a figurative sense. 


* What is the basis of this figurative-use ? " 


This basis consists in the similarity of things. When 
there are two things—one of them not quite the same as the 
other—and if some similarity is found between them, this 
similarity forms the basis of their being figuratively regard- 
ed as the same; this basis is called ‘ bhakti’ because it is 
divided (common)—bhajyaté—between the two things con- 
cerned. So that when the word * part’ is used (in connec- 
tion with Akasha), the character of part is imposed upon 


what is not really a part,—this imposition being based upon. 


the said similarity. That is to say, inasmuch as Akasha has 
some sort ot similarity to things with parts,—this similarity 
consisting in the fact of its contact not extending over the 
whole of it—the word ‘ part’ also comes to be used in connec- 
tion with it. This is the explanation (of the expression ' part 
of Akasha’), and parts do not really belong to Akasha. 

* How do you know this?” Because we do not know 
of any parts of Akasha by any means of cognitions By 
your question what you mean is this :—“ There is no proof 
for the assertion that parts are only figuratively attributed to 
Akasha, on the basis of its similarity to things with parts, 
and there are no parts in Akasha in reality." But this is 
not right; for (our proof lies in the fact that) no such parts 


of Akasha are ever cognised by any means of cognition ; 
Nyaya Vol. 1I. 359. 
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neither Perception nor any other means of cognition is ever 
found to point to any parts of Aküsha; and also because it 
can never be pointed out what these (parts) are. If 
Akasha had real parts, it would be possible to point 
to their forms; for instance, when one asks—what are 
the parts of Cloth?—it is pointed out that the yarns 
are its parts; similarly when it is asked what are the 
parts of Akasha?—it is not possible to point to any thing 
as being these parts. Lastly, the difficulty remains that it 
is not possible to define the exact nature of the parts in ques- 
tion,—as shown above. That is to say, you cannot answer the 
following question.— Those things that you regard as the parts 
of Akasha, are they of the nature of Aküsha, or are they not ? 
** What do you drive at by this question?" What we mean 
is that, if the parts are of the nature of Akāsha, then it 
follows that there are several Akāshas ; if on the other hand, 
they are not of the same nature as Ækāsha, then it behoves 
you to explain what exactly their nature is; and also in what 
manner they are ‘parts’ of Akdsha; thatis to say, what 
would be the exact meaning of the assertion that ‘ not being 
of the nature of Akasha, these are parts of Alasha’? For 
instance, when one says—‘the Yarns are the parts of the 
Cloth’—what is meant is that the Yarns are the receptacle 
and also the constituent cause of the Cloth; and neitber of 
these meanings is possible in the ease of the ' parts’ of 
Akasha [neither a gocepaci. nor a cause being possible for 
Akasha.) 

“Tf Akasha has no parts, any contact with it would be 
without a substratum.” 

Certainly it would not be without a substratum ; for it 
would subsist in the Alisha itself, If you mean to argue 
that—“ if Akasha has no parts, the contact with pants of 
Akasha would become deprived of its substratum ",—our 
ETP. Sap. answer is that it could not be deprived of 

its substratum; as it subsists in the Akasha 
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itself; in fact you yourself call it. as ‘having Akasha for 
its substratum’; so that it cannot be deprived of its substratum, 
* But in that case all contact would coexist in the same sub: , 
stratum.” That does not effect us; as that does not militate 
against our doctrine. If you mean to argue that—“ 1f Akasha 
has no parts, these several contacts of material substances 
that come about in Alasha would all coexist in the same sub- 
stratum"—our answer is that this contingency of the several 
contacts coexisting in the same substratum does not go against 
anything (recognised by us). 

Thus then we conclude that the conception of ‘ parts of 
Aküsha' is purely figurative—being based upon the resem- 
blance of Akasha to things (really endowed with parts). 


“Tf Akasha has no parts, then all Sounds which are pro- 


ducts of Akasha would be heard by all men.” 

Certainly not; as the answer to this has already been 
given by us. What you mean is as follows :—“ If Akisha is 
without parts,—and on that account all Sounds coexist in the 
same substratum—then all Sounds should be heard by all men; 
—as a matter of fact however, all sounds are not heard by all 
men ;—hence the conclusion is that the Sounds subsist in 
different substrata,—because they are not heard by all men,— 
just as the colours of the fingers (which, not being seen by all 
men, are held to subsist in different substrata).” This how- 
ever is not right; as this reasoning has been already answer- 
ed by us. We have already pointed out that Sound, like Con- 
tact, does not subsist over the entire substratum. 

Some people assert that being qualities, these must pervade 
over their entire substratum. These people have held that, 
because Sound and Contact are qualities, they must subsist in 
their entire substratum,—just as the colour of the finger 
pervades over the entire finger. . 

To these people the following question should be put— 
What is meant by pervading or extending over the entire substra- 
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tum? Ifby pervading you mean only subsisting in the subsira- 
tum, then that does not militate against our doctrines. If you 
.mean something else, then no such pervading is possible, 
According to us what is meant by the colour of the finger 
pervading over the finger is simply that the colour is per- 
ceived whenever its substratum (the finger) is perceived ;—and 
certainly in the case of Sound, and other qualities of Akāsha, 
it is not true that they are perceived whevever their substratum 
(Akasha) is perceived ;—hence these qualities cannot be 
pervasive, in the same manner as the colour of the finger is 
pervasive. Asa matter of fact, in the case of things subsist- 
ing in several substrata at the same time [e.g., (a) the genus of 
‘Being,’ or ‘Cow’ and the like, which pervade over the entire 
lot of their several substrata, and (b) Contact, which does not 
pervade over the entire lot of its several substrata], pervasion 
and non-pervasion consist respectively in the said things be- 
ing and not being apprehended on the apprehension of even a 
few of the several things that constitute their substrata; » 
while in the case of things subsisting in a single substratum 
(ata time), [e.g., (a) Colour which pervades over its entire 
substratum, and (b) Sound which does not pervade over its 
entire substratum], pervasion or non-pervasion consist res- 
pectively in their being and not being apprehended'on the 
apprehension of that substratum, 
. As regards the contacts, with Akasha, of material sub- 
stances with definite shapes, —some people hold some of these 
contacts to be such as are produced (by causes, hence non- 
eternal); while others are regarded as not produced (eternal). 
Now it isthe contact of gross products that is produced,— 


* E.g., Whena few-cows are apprehended, the genus Cow is apprehended. But 
when only one of the two conjoined things is perceived, the conjunction or contact is 
not perceived. This proves that while Genus is pervasive, Contact is not so. 

TEg. When the Jar is seen, its colour is seen ; Which shows that Colour is per- 
vasive. But Sound is not perceived whenever Akasha is apprehended ; or Pleasure is 
not apprehended whenever theSoul is apprehended ; which shows that Sound and 
Pleasure are non-pervasive qualities. 
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because itis actually produced by contact; for when the : 
productis being produced, its contact is brought about by the 
contact of its constituent parts. "There are others however 
who do not hold this contact to be brought about by action 
(motion) ;—and their reason lies in the fact 
that the contact lasts as long as the substance 
itself lasts; and as Contact can never be separate (from the 
conjoint things), no contact of contact is possible; so that in 


Var: P. 299. 


Aküsha there can be no contact brought about by action, But 
these people hold that the contact of Aküsha with atoms is 
such as is produced (and not eternal); «and the argument in 
support of the view that the Contact of Atoms with Akasha 
is a product is as follows :—‘ The Atom is related to Akasha 
by arelationship that is brought about by certain causes,— 
because it has shape (it is tangible and of limited extension), 
—like the Jar and such other things (which having 
shape &c. are related to Aküsha by an impermanent 
relation). Then again, as regards the contact with Akasha 
of the gross Products, which is the subject of dispute, 
we have the following argument:—‘The said disputed 
contact with Akasha, of the gross. Product, is one that 
cannot last as long as the said Product continues 
to exist,—because while having au indestructible substra- 
tum (in the shape of Akasha), and subsisting in a substance 
(the gross Product) which is capable of action (motion), it is 
one that forms the antithesis of non-contact,—just like the 
contact of other corporeal things’. From all this it follows 
that the contact of a gross Product with Akasha is one that 
is brought about by contact, and also by action (motion); 
while that of the Atom (with Akasha) is brought about only 
by motion. |In proof of the fact that contacts vou Akasha 
&c. are only transitory and partial, not extending over the 


TUER M Ea 
©The Benares edition reads ymam ; but from the next sentence it is clear that 


FAS is the correct reading. Nyaya Fol. II, 968, 
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entire Akasha, we have the following argument]—' Akāsha 
and other things under consideration are also capable of being 
disjoined (from things with which they are in contaot)—be. 
eause they are in contact with things that are capable of 
motion,—like Atoms;*—that is, just asthe contacts of the 
Atom with movable things are transitory, not lasting ag long 
as the things last, [so also are the contacts of Aküsha]." 

And just as the Contacts and Sound (do not pervade over 
the entire Akdsha), so Cognition and other qualities of the 
Soul do not extend over the entire Soul. And it has already 
been explained that Contact also with the Soul does not ex- 
tend over the entire Soul. 

{Hitherto it has been held that one speaks of ‘part of 
of Aküsha because of Akasha resembling things actually com- 
posed of parts in the fact of its contacts being non-pervasive 
in their character. The Author points out another point of 
resemblance, on the basis whereof parts may be attributed to 
Akasha]—Or, when one speaks of Aküsha having ‘parts,’ what 
is meant is that, while being itself one Aldsha is related to 
several corporeal substances composed of parts; that is to 
say, Akasha being one, is related to several subs- 
tances composed of parts, and this constitutes its similarity 
to things really composed of parts; as such relationship is 
found in the case of such well-known partite things as the Jar 
and the like. [The Jar being * one that is capable of being: 
related to several corporeal partite things.] 


[The Bhasya asks]—* But how is it that we do not know 
of any Sutra of Gautama’s to this effect?” To what effect 
do you mean ? “To the effect that Akasha is without 
parts and Soul is without parts.” The answer to this 
is that we have no separate Sütra asserting these facts, as they 


. H Wo Dn 2 RO PUECT E E RR MATRE 
© In regard to this reasoning, the Tatparya remarks that it is found only in 
afew manuscripts of the Vártika. 
: T The reading of this passage is corrupt. We have adopted the reading of the ` 
Bib-Ind edition; which provides the best sense. 
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are already implied by other facts; i. e. inasmuch as these 
facts are already implied by other facts (that have been assert- 
ed), the Author did not compose a Sūtra to this effect. Or, 
the question may be taken as referring to the direct assertion 
of the doctrine of the Series of Sounds;—and the answer to this 
also would be the same :—viz. we have no Süwa directly 
asserting this doctrine as it is already implied by other facts. 
Or, the facts in question might be learnt from the doctrines 
of the Shastra ; this ‘ Shasfra-doctrine’ in the present case 
consisting of the inferential reasonings that the Author has put 
forward (under Su, 16 & 17,)—these reasonings having several 
ramifications, by means of which what is not directly as- 
serted is also implied; and what is thus already implied is 
not again directly asserted by a Sūtra. 

Bhasya ou Si. (18). 

(P. 108, L, 11 to P. 109, L. 10.] 


Further we ask—How is it to be known that a certain 
thing exists and another thing does not exist? ^ ** Well, 
when a thing is apprehended by means of an Instrument of 
Cognition [it is recognised as existing ], and when it is not 
apprehended by means of au Instrument of Cognition [it is re- 
cognised as non-existing]’.’ ^ In that case your Sound would 
have to be regarded as non-ewistent,—* 

BEFORE IT IS UTTERED; BECAUSE IT IS NOT APPREHENDED, AND 
WE DO NOT FIND ANY OBSTRUCTION (THAT COULD EXPLAIN THE 
NON-APPREHENSION oF THE SOUND. (Sūtra 18). 


9 Those who regard Sound as eternal are asked to explain how it is to be ascertained 
whether or not a certain thing exists or not. Their answer naturally would be that 
when a thing is apprehended it is recognised as existing, and when it is not appre- 
hended it is recognised as non-existing. By this criterion, the Siddhantin rejoins, 
Sound will have to be regarded as non-existing before it is uttered, because of the 
reasons put forward in the following Sütra (18). f S A 

The Vartika suggests another introduction to the Sūțra. The Siddbantin CH 
When you regard the Jar as nou-eternal, how do you know that it is non-eternal ? 
The answer of the Opponent would be—“ We know that the Jar is monsetcrna! 
because (at times) it is not apprehended by means of any Instrument of Cognition.” 
Thereupon the Siddhantin rejoins— Exactly for this same 1d Sound also should 
be regarded as non-eternal ; for reasons put forward in the Sütra. 
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hat is to say, prior to its utterance, Sound does not 
exist. «How do you know that P^ Because it is not 
apprehended. * But even an existing thing may fail to 
apprehended on account of the presence of obstructions, : 
This explanation is not possible in the case in question, 
“Why?” Because we do not find any such obstructions as 
would account for the non-apprehension of Sound. Ag a 
matter of fact, we do not find any such causes of non-appre- 
hension as—(1) that ‘Sound is not apprehended 
BESSE 109. because it is rendered imperceptible by such an 
obstruction ',—or (2) that ‘it is not close to the perceiving 
sense organ ',—or (3) that ‘(even though close to it) there is 
something intervening between the Sound and the sense- 
organ'*, Hence the conclusion is that until it is uttered, 
Sound does not ewist. 

* The utterance serves as a manifester (of the Sound); 
that is the reason why, prior to utterance, Sound (even 
though oxisting) fails to be apprehended.” 

But what do you mean by the utterance (of Sound)? 

“ When there is a desire (to speak, on the part of a per- 
son), this desire gives rise to an effort on his part, —this effort 
raises the wind in the man’s body,—this wind on rising 
strikes certain parts of the mouth, in the shape of the throat, 
the palate and the like,—this impact of the wind with partic- 
ular spots of the mouth brings about the manifestation of 
particular letter-sounds;—this is what is meant by utterance.” 

But this ‘impact is only a form of Conjunction; and it has 
been shown (in the Bhasya, on Si. 13) that Conjunction can- 
not be the manifester (of Sound). Consequently the non-appre- 
hension of Sound cannot be said to be due to the absence 
of the manifester ; itis due in fact, to the sheer non-ewist- 
ence of the Sound (at the time). Thus then, the fact that 
Sound is heard only when it is uttered leads us to the infer- 
ence that when the Sound is heard, it comes into existence 
after having been non-existent (prior to the utterance) ;— 
and that when, after having been uttered, it is not heard, 
what happens is that having come into existence, it ceases 
to exist; so that its not being heard is always due to its sheer 
non-ezistence [in the former case to prior non-ewistence, and 
in the latter case, to destruction or cessation of existence |? 


© saawiatg euasrfa is the right reading supplied by the Puri Mss. 


, tin is tlie right reading ; supported by the Puri Mss. also by the Bhagya- 
chandra. 


$ The right reading is qr yirwa mud - supported by Puri Mss. also- 
Nyaya Vol, LI. 360. | 
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“ But how do you know that this is so ?” 


We know this from the fact that we do not find. any ob- 
struction &c.—as the Sutra says. 


From all this the conclusion is that Sound is capable of 
being produced and of ceasing to exist. 


Vartika on St. 18. 
[P. 299, L. 19 to P. 300, L. 16], 


Says the Bhasya (P. 108, L. 11)—How is it to be known 
that a certain thing eaists and another thing does not exist ”? 
Now, what is the object of this attack? The object of attack 
—what is meant to be denied—is the existence of what is not 
apprehended ;—the sense (of the Bhasya) being that those 
persons who hold Sound to be eternal should be asked— 
How do you know that a certain thing exists and another 
thing does not exist?—and thus questioned, they would 
naturally reply that—“ when a thing is apprehended by 
means of an Instrument of Cognition, it is recognised as egist- 
ing, and when it is not apprehended by means of un Instrument 
of Cognition, tt is recognised as non-existing.” 

[Now if such be the case],— Your Sound will have to be 
regarded as non-evistent—prior to utterance; because it is not 
apprehended &c. &c.—says the Sūtra. 


Then again, there are certain things—the Jar for instance 
—which are regarded by both parties to be non-eternal; and 
on the basis of these things, the Opponent’ (who regards 
Sound to be eternal) should be asked the following question— 
The Jar and such other things as you regard to be non- 
eternal,—how do youknow that they are non-eternal? Thus 
questioned, when they state their reason for regarding 
the Jar to be non-eternal, that same reason will be shown 


-to be applicable to the case of Sound also. This is what the 


Sūtra is meant to show ;—the sense of the Sūtra being that, 


Nyàya Vol. II. 867. 
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when a certain entity is found to be such as fails to be ap- 
prehended, at a certain time,—even when there is nothing to 
prevent its being apprehended—it has to be regarded as non- 
eternal, —and as Sound is such an entity, it must be regarded 
as non-eternal. The rest of this argument is clearly set forth 
in the Bhasya. 

* But the non-apprehension of Sound may be due to the 
absence of a manifester.” 

That cannot be ; as we have already answered this. What 
you mean is as follows—** Utterance being the manifester of 
Sound, when Sound fails to be apprehended, it is because its 
manifester is absent ; hence the condition—when ihere is no- 
thing to prevent its being apprehended—is not fulfilled in this 
case [the cause of non-apprehension being actually pre- 
sent, in the shape of the absence of the manifester].” 


[In answer to this, the Bhasya says]—What do you mean 
by * ulterance’? “ When there is desire to speak, this desire 
gives rise to an effort,—this effort raises the wind in the man’s 
body—this wind on rising strikes certain parts of the mouth, 
in the shape of the throat §c.”’—If this is what is meant by 
* utterance ', our answer is that your argument is not tenable; 
asit has already been refuted. For the said impact or 
striking of the wind can only mean the conjunction of the 
wind with the Palate &c., brought about by the force of the 
wind (issuing from the body),—and it has already been 
shown that Conjunction cannot be the manifester of Sound. 

Bhasya on Si, (19). 
[P. 109, L. to L. 18]. 


Such being the actual state of things, the Opponent, 
throwing dust, as it were, upon the truth, urges the follow- 
ing argument— 

Sutra (19). 
“ AS THERE IS NON-APPREHENSION OF THE NON-APPRE- 


HENSION OF OBSTRUOTION,— THIS PROVES THE EXISTENCE OF 
THE OBSTRUCTION.” (St. 19). 
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“ If the non-existence of the obstruction is deduced from 
* the simple fact of its not being apprehended,—then, inasa 
* much as the non-apprehension of the obstruction also 
is not apprehended, we should deduce, from this latter 
non-apprehension, the non-existence of .the * non-apprehen- 
sion of obstruction ' ; and this ‘ non-existence of the non- 
apprehension of obstruction’ sets aside the denial of the 
‘obstruction.’ * <‘ But how do you prove that the non-appre- 
hension of obstruction is not apprehended ?’ What is there 
to be proved in this ? This fact is realised by everyone 
intuitively by himself; just as in all similar cases; that 
is to say, as a matter of fact, when a man fails to appre- 
hend an obstruction, he intuitively realises that he does not 
apprehend am obstruction,—just as (in the reverse case) 
when he actually finds that a certain thing is hidden behind 
a wall, he intuitively realises that he apprehends an ob- 
struction ; and just as he knows that there is apprehension 
of obstruction, he should also know that there is non-appre- 
hension of obstruction [but as he does not know that there is 
non-apprehension of obstruction, it follows that there is no 
* apprehension of the non-apprehension]." 


Vartika on Sit. (19). 
[P. 300, L. 16 to P. 301, L, 4]. 


Such being the actual state of things, the Opponent, throwing 
dust as it were, upon the truth, urges the following argument— 
says the Bhasya.—What does this passage mean ? It means 
that the Opponent meets us with an argument that is called 
* Futile Rejoinder.’ This Futile Rejoinder is as follows :— 
* As there is non-apprehension of the non-apprehension of 

"obstruction go, $c." 


© The * non-apprehension of obstruction, ’ being ‘ non-apprehension ’, no ‘ appre- 
hension’ or perception of itis possible, Hence all that can be postulated of the 
* non-apprehension ' is that it is not-apprehended ;and (according to the reasoning 
propounded by the Siddhantin himself in Sa. 18) when the ' non-apprehension of ob- 
struction’ is not-apprehended, it follows that the * non-apprehension of obstruction’ 
does not exist; which means that the ' obstruction’ is apprehended ; which again 
proves that the * Obstruction ' exists ; for when we have the conception of the ‘ ap- 
prehension of obstruction ’, this conception cannot be entirely groundless. . 


—Tatparya. 
Nyaya Vol. IT. 369. 
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“What is the sense of this assertion ? 


~The sense is as follows :—“The reasoning urged by the 
"Siddhantin (in Su. 18) is based upon ' non-apprehension of ob. 
7 structions ',—and this is not conclusive ; that is to say, just as 
^ the * non-apprehension of obstruction ’ (upon which the Sid. 
"^ dhantin relies) existis, even though it is not apprehended, in the 
/^ same manner the obstruction also might be existing, even though 
“it is not apprehended ; so that the mere non-apprehension of 
“a thing cannot be accepted as conclusively proving its 
^ non-existence. Thus then, if it is admitted that because it is 
"^ nol-apprehended, the * non-apprehension of obstruction ' does 
^ not exist, —then, from the non-existence of this * non-appre- 
^ hension of obstruction ' it follows that there is * apprehension 
“of obstruction’; and as there can be no apprehension of 
^ what does not exist, it follows that the Obstruction does exist, 
^*How do you prove that the non-apprehension of obstruction is 
7 not apprehended P What is there to be proved in this? This 
“fact is realised by everyone intuitively :—As a matter of fact, 
“the non-apprehension, as well as the apprehension, of ob- 
“struction is realised by everyone intuitively.” 


Bhasya on Su. (20). 
[P. 109, L. 17 to P. 110, L. 2] 


[To tho above argument, the Siddhantin replies. J—If 
what you say is true, tlien that knocks the bottom complete- 
ly out of the rejoinder urged by you.# 


The Opponent accepts, for the sake of argument, what 
the Siddhantin has just said, and then proceeds with the 
following reasoning :— 


Sufra (20), 


“Tr (as you SAY), EVEN THOUGH THERE IS * NON- 
APPREHENSION OF. OBSTRUOTION, YET "HIS * NON-APPRE- 


? The Opponent has declared that the * non-apprehension of obstruction ' can be 
realised intuitively.—1£ that be so, then that demolishes the whole Rejoinder put up 
by him ; as this rejoinder based itself entirely upon the non-apprehension of the * non-i 
apprehension of obstruction,’ The term “uttaravakyam’ in the Bhasya stands for 
*jatyuttara’, the Futile Rejoinder contained on Sa. 19. —Tatparya. 
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HENSION OF OBSTRUOTION  EXISTS,— THEN, IN THAT CASE, 
THE MERE NON-APPREHENSION OF ‘ OBSTRUCTION’ CANNOT 
PROVE THE NON-EXISTENOE OF TBE ‘ OBSTRUCTION '."—(Su. 
|, 20). l ; 
* That is to say, just as (according to you) the * non-appre- 
** hension of obstruction’ exists, even though it is not appre- 
< hended, exactly in the same manner, the ‘ obstructicn * also 
“ exists, (as urged by me) even though it is not apprehended. 
* Now if you admit that, * even though not apprehended,«— 
“ the non-apprehension of obstruction exists ',—and having ad- 
** mitted this, still go on to argue (as you have done in Si. 18) 
* that ‘as non-obstruction is apprehended, it does not exist’, — 
* then, under such a system of confession (and counter- 
| “ confession), there can be no certainty as to any particular 
* view being held by any person.” t 


Vartika on Su. (20). 
[P. 301, L. 4, to L. 10]. 
If what you say is true, then that knocks the bottom com- 
pletely out of the rejoinder ; that is to say, the rejoinder can- 


) not arise in that case. k 
Admitting this, the Opponent argues—“ Jf, even though 
| de, &c. (Satra).” This Sutra is meant to show the incon- 


clusive character of the fact of anything being mot-appre- 
hended (as proving its non-existence). 
Sutra (21). 
[Reery to Sc. 19 ann 20]—lIwaswUOH AS THE 
© NON-APPREHENSION (OF OBSTRUOTION) IS OF THE NATURE 
OF ‘NEGATION OF APPREHENSION (OF OBSTRUCTION)’, TRE 
REASON (PUT FORWARD IN SU, 19) IS NOT A TRUE ONE. 
(Su. 21). 


© The printed text reads, in the last line of the page, qT4 Ye TWIST ; this is not 
v as found in the Puri Ms. A. 


right ; the correct reading sgqaq+aAtt 
the reasoning urged by the Sid- 


+ Sutras 19 and 20 ave meant to point out that 
—Tatparya. 


dhantin in Su. 18 is non-conclusivs. 
ah’ in the Bhasya, the Bhasyachandra reads ‘ pratiniyamal’, 
dhaniyamah; according to this the passage means— 
t is our view that is wrong, and not yours. 


Nyaya Fol, I1. 371. 


1 For ‘pratipattiniyam 
Á and explains it as matpaksapratise 
‘it does not necessarily follow that i 
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Bhasya on Su. (21). 
[P. 110, L. 4to L. 7]. 


As a matter of fact, that which is apprehended (by meang 
of a positive Instrument of Cognition) is accepted as existing, 
while that which is not-apprehended (i, e., apprehended only 
by meausof anegative Instrument of Cognition) 18 regarded ag 
non-ewistent. Such being the case, that which is of the nature 
of the ‘negation of apprehension ’ should be regarded (by all 
parties) as a non-entity. Now [turning to the case in question) 
‘non-apprehension ’ is merely the ‘ negation of apprehen- 
sion; and being purely negative in its character (and as 
such having no positive form), it cannot be apprehended (by 
means of any positive Instrument of Cognition), On the 
other hand, inasmuch as obstruction is (according to you) 
an ewistent (positive) entity, there should be apprehension of 
it ;—as a matter of fact however, it is not-apprehended ;— 
hence the conclusion is that it is non-ewistent. Under the 
circumstances,* ib is not right to assert that ‘ the non-ap- 
prehension of obstruction cannot prove the non-existence of 
the obstruction ' (as urged by the Opponent in Sa, 20).+ 


Vartika on Su (21). 
[P. 301, L. 12 to L. 22]. 

Inasmuch as the mon-apprehension jo. ‘§c.—says the 
Sūtra. What has been put forward by the Opponent is a Fu- 
tile Rejoinder ; because what is urged in answer is not ana- 
logous to the case in question. Asa matter of fact, nothing 
that is similar to Sound—which is held to be non-eternal— 
has ever been found to be eternal. And further, we have al- 
ready explained. “ What have you explained ?” Well, we 
have already explained that * eternality ’ consists in such exis- 
tence as is free from both extremities (beginning and end). 
[And as nothing similar to Sound has ever been found to 
have such existence] what has been urged is not quite perti- 


nent ; and hence it does not deserve any consideration. 
* 3 is the right reading for aq. 


t This assumption of the Opponent cannot be right ; because, as just shown, the 
non-apprehension of an entity does prove its non-existence. 


Nyaya Vol, II. 372. 
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[The Vartika propounds a number of reasonings direct- | 


ly bearing upon the non-eternality of Sound ]—Sound is 
non-eternal;—(4) because being a quality, it is perceived 
by our sense-organs, like Cognition ; and (b) because being 
non-pervasive in its character, it inheres in a per- 
vasive substance (d/asha) [and does not inhere in a non- 
pervasive substance*], and is perceptible, like Pleasure. 
And, that Aküsha is impartite (without parts) is proved 
by the following reasons :—Akasha is without parts; (a) 
because it is pervasive, like the Soul; and (b) because be- 
ing a substance, it is ever incorporeal, like the Soul. And 
because it is pervasive, Akadsha cannot be a product. That 
ibis pervasive is proved by the fact that it pervades over 
substances and is ever incorporeal The same reasonings 
apply to Space and Time (two other eternal Substances)t. 
Thus by means of reasonings bearing directly upon Sound 
itself, it is proved that Sound is non-eternal. 


Bhasya on Su. (22). 
[P. 19, L. 7 to L. 10]. 


(The Siddhàntin] asks]—When you declare Sound to be 
eternal, on what grounds do you base this declaration ? 
[The Opponent answers]— 


(A) ** Because oF INTANGIDILITY.”-—(Sūtra 22). 


** We have seen that Akasha, which is intangible, is eter- 
nal; hence it follows that Sound is also so.” 


Vartika on Su. (22). 
[P. 362, L. 1 to L. 7]. 
When you declare Sound to be eternal $c. $c.—Says the 


Bhasya. The question is put by the Bhasya with a view to 


° The Tatparya adds this further qualification, with a view to exclude the unity 
of the Soul, which és eternal, though non-pervasive and inhering in the pervasive sub- 
stance, Soul. . 

t So that everything that is eternal is pervasive ; aud as Sound is not pervasive, 
it follows that it cannot be eternal. 

{The Bhasyachandra wrongly attributes this question to the ‘Shisya’, guil. 
It is clearly addressed to the Opponent by the Siddhantin. 


Nyaya Vol. 11. 373. 
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ascertain if there is any reasonable ground upon which the 
Opponent’s view is based ; for every diversity of view should 
have some basis for it. There is ‘ diversity of opinion’ 
when in regard to the same thing two persons entertain two 
contradictory notions; but no such diversity of opinion is 
proper except when there is some reason lending support to 
each of the two ideas entertained ; hence when the Pūrva- 
paksin regards Sound to be eternal, it behoves him to say 
what reasons he has for regarding it so. 


[Thus questioned, the Opponent answers]—‘ Sound is 
eternal, because it is intangible (Su. 22),—like Akasha.” 


Bhasya on Stitras (23) and (24). 
[P. 110, 2-7 to P. 11, 1]. 


The reason put forward by the Pürvapaksin, is ‘ incon- 
clusive ° (non-concomitant with the Probandum) in both 
ways ; for (1) the Atom is /angible and yet eternal | which 
shows that intangibility is not the invariable concomitant 
of eternality), and (2) Motion is intangible and yet non-eler- 
nal [which shows that eternality is not always concomitant 
with intangibility]. Against the reasoning ‘“ because Sound 
is intangible, therefore it is eternal "—we have the next 
Sūtra pointing out an instance to the contrary (Motion), 
which is similar to the Subject (Sound, in being *in- 
tangible*)— ~ 

THE REASONING Is NOT RIGHT, BECAUSE Morton 

(WHICH IS * INTANGIBLE ’) IS *NON-ETERNAL '"—(Sutra 23). 

And the next Safra cites another iustance to the con- 
trary (the Atom), which is dissimilar to the Subject (Sound, 
in being tangible)— 

THE REASONING IS NOT RIGHT, BECAUSE THE ATOM 

(WHICH Is * TANGIBLE ") IS * ETERNAL '"* (Sūtra 24). 


Both these examples (cited in Sa. 23 and 24) show that 
the reasoning— because Sound is intangible (it should ‘be 
eternal) '—is not valid, 

= ; 
? The printed text of the Sutra "rgftegearg , which is accepted by the Bhasya- 


chandra also, is wrong. It gi A Dad 
d : : gives no sense. The right read is wmgfaemea t. 
as found is the Nydyastichinibandha and also in all Mss. E 
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Vartika on Su, (25) and (24). 
[P. 302, L. 7 to L. 10]. . 


The person who urges* intangibility.' as the reason for 
‘eternality ’ and cites the case of * Akasha’ as the corrobo- 
rative instance, is apparently one who has failed to perceive 
the presence of * intangibility ^ along with the Reverse of 
the Probandum (eternality). And the next two Süfras (28 
and 24) are meant to point out the fact that what is urged 
as the reason is not necessarily concomitant (with eternality). 


The rest is made clear in the Bhasya. 
Bhasya on Su. (25). 
[P. 111, L. 1 to L.. 4]. 


[The Opponent says]—' In that case, the following is 
the reason (for Sound being regarded as eternal) — l 


(B) * BzoAUsE OF ITS BEING IMPARTED (St. 25). 

“ A thing that is imparted is found to be constant ; and 
as Sound is imparted, by the Teacher to the Pupil, it should 
be regarded as constant. ” 

Vartika on Su. (25). 
[ P. 302, L. 12]. 

“ Another reason for Sound being regarded as eternal 

consists its being imparted.” 
Silra (26). 
THIS ALSO IS NOT A VALID KEASON ; BECAUSE SOUND 

IS NOT FOUND TO EXIST IN THE SPAOR INTERVENING BETWEEN 

THE TWO PERSONS. (Sü. 26.) 

Bhasya on Su. (26). 
[P. 111, L. 6 to L. 7.] 


What is there to indicate the existence of Sound in the 
space intervening between the person imparting (the words) 
and the person to whom they are imparted ? 


Nyaya Vol. II. 378, 
11 
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Vartika on Su. (26). 
[ P. 802, L. 12 to L. 19 il 

As a matter of fact, we have never found any efernal thing 
being ‘imparted ’; so that no homogeneous example being 
available in corroboration of the reason, it must be rejected 
as being * contradictory ' ( proving the non-eternality of 
Sound) ; [specially because several instances are available of 
non-eternal things being ‘imparted ']. If (with a view to 
escape from this difficulty) the reasoning be stated in the 
form—‘ Sound persists, because it is imparted, like such 
substances as the Jar and the like”,—even so the eterna- 
lity of Sound is not established ; for the reason is not valid, 
as Sound is not found to exist in the space intervening between 
the two persons—(says the Sutra). If Sound really persisted 
(continued to exist), it would certainly be found existing in 
the space intervening between the imparter and the person 
to whom it is imparted. Thus what the Stitra means to 
show is that the reason urged is * Contradictory.» 

Bhasya on Su. (27). 
[P. 111, L. 7 to L. 10]. 

[The Opponent answers]|—‘ It cannot be denied that 
“ it is only a thing that persists (such as gold &c.) that can 
* leave the imparter and go over to the person to whom it 18 
“imparted. So that— 

* [N VIEW OF THE FACT THAT IT (SOUND) Is TAUGHT, 

(THE VALIDITY OF) THE REASON OANNOT BE GAINSAID.' 

(Su. 27.) 

“What indicates the persistence of Sound is the fact 
* that 2t is taught ; if the Sound did not continue to exist, 16 
* would not be possible for it to be taught." . 

Vartika on Su. (27). 
[P. 502, L. 19 to P. 308, L. 2]. 

* T'here is no * contradiction? in our theory "—the Op- 
Var: P. 303, ponent answers ;— because the persistence of 
* Sound between the two persons is recognised 

TOS dah Races) UTE 
° The Parishuddhi remarks that this Sūtra shows the Opponent's reasoning to be 


“unknown *; as is clear from the Bhasya. 
Nyaya Vol. LI. 376. 
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“ by means of Inference’; and certainly, when a thing, though 
“not perceived by the sense, is known by means of In. 
** ference, this does not mean that it does not exist, ‘ What 
* is the Inference that proves tlie existence of Sound?’ 
* Tt is the fact of its being taught that forms the basis of 
* the Inference. ‘ What is meant by the Word-Sounds being 
“ taught?’ What is meant is the acquiring (of the Sounds, 
“by the person taught) of what is imparted (by the 
* Teacher). So that the Inference stated formally is as 
* follows :—Sound does persist in the space intervening 
* between the Imparter and the Receiver,—because it is 
“ taught,—like the Arrow and such other things.” 


Satra (27 A). 


IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE TWO VIEWS, ‘ BEING TAUGHT’ 
MAY MEAN ONE THING OR ANOTHER ; HENCE THE ARGUMENT 
FAILS TO MEET THE OBJECTION (URGED BY US).—Su, 27 A)* 


Bhasya on Su. 27 A. 
[P..111, L, U to L. 14]. 

That Word-Sounds are taught is admitted by both parties. 
But the doubt still remains, as to whether in the * teaching’, 
the Sound that originally subsisted in the Teacher goes over 
to the Pupil,—or when the Pupil is taught, he only imitates 
what he finds in the Teacher, as is the case with the teaching 
of Dancing; and by reason of this doubt, being taught 
cannot be a valid basis for the inference of Sound being 


** imparted.” 
Vartika on Su. (27 A). 
[P. 303, L. 3 to L. 8]. 
We do not deny that there is teaching of Sound; but what 
we say is that what is taught is only non-eternal, transient ; 


just as in the case of the teaching of Dancing. 
ear as a Sūtra. The Nyayasüchinibandha 
Sūtra and it is also found in Sutra Mss. A 
bsequent Sutras in the 


© In the printed text this does not app 


as also Bhasyachandra, mentions it as & 
and B. But with a view to retain the numbering of the su 


printed text, we have numbered this Sūtra as 27 A. 
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Then again, when you urge the argument that —** Sound 
persists in the space intervening between the Imparter and 
the person to whom it is imparted "—you are putting for. 
ward an entirely superfluous argument; as it is admitted 
by us also that when a Sound is uttered by the Imparter, it 
reaches the person to whom it is imparted, through the 
serles of Sounds set up by the initial utterance. 


From all this it follows that the mere fact of Sound 
being “imparted” cannot prove the constant persistence 
of Sound. 


Bhasya on Su. (28). 
[ P. 111, L. 14 to L. 18. ] 
[The Opponent says]—'* Well, in that case the following 
shall be the reason (proving the persistence of Sound) "— 
" BECAUSE THERE IS REPETITION ”—(Sū. 28). 


“ Asa matter of fact we have found that what is re- 
“ peated, persists ; e. g, when one sees a certain colour 
“ five times, repeatedly, it means that what is seen is the 
same Colour that persists during all that time ;—we have 
“ similar repetitions in connection with Sound ; e. g., people 
“speak of having read a certain Chapter ten times or twenty 
“times ; which must mean that there is repeated reading of 
“ what persists during all that time.” 


Vartika on Su. (23). 
[ P. 308, LL. 8—10. ] 
“In that case our reason for holding Sound to be eternal 
* would consist in the fact that Sound is repeated ; just as is 


“found in the case of the Lute (which repeats, over and 
“ over again, the same Sound). 


Sutra (29). 
THIS CANNOT BE RIGHT ; FORTHE TERM * REPETITION’ 


IS USED FIGURATIVELY ALSO, IN CASES WHERE THE THINGS 
CONOEENED ARE DIFFERENT (NOT THE Same). (Su 29). 
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Bhasya on Su. (99). 
[ P. 112, L. 2 to L. 3. ] 


Even in cases where it is not the same thing persisting 
all the time, people speak of * repetition’; e g., in such asser. 
tions as—‘please dance twice’, ‘please dance thrice’, ‘he 


danced twice’, * he danced thrice’, * he offers the Agnihotra 


twice’, ‘he eats twice’ [in all which cases the acts, of 


dancing, offering and eating spoken of as ‘ repeated’ are not 
the same, the first duncing being different from the second 
dancing and so forth]. 

Vartika on Su. (29). 


[ P. 303, L. 11 to L. 18.] 


(a) As a matter of fact, there is ‘repetition’ of only such 
things as are non-eternal,—such acts, for instance, as jump- 
ing, filling and the like; hence the reason put forward by 
the Opponent is ‘Contradictory ’ (proving a conclusion to 
the contrary). (b) Secondly, what the Opponent does is to 
prove the persistence of Sound by the fact of its being repeat- 
ed ; but as a matter of fact, we find repetition of transient 
things also ; hence the reason put forward is ‘ inconclusive ° 
(not concomitant with the Probandum), (c) Lastly, the reason 
is * unknown ' also, as the exact nature of ‘ repetition ' can- 


not be ascertained. Thatis to say, what is ‘ repetition ' ? 


Does it consist in the appearing of several cognitions with 
regard to the same thing ? Or does it consist in the appear- 
ing of several cognitions having objects of the same form ? 
It being thus open to doubt whether there is repetition of. 
the same thing or of several things of the same form,— 
the reason put forward must be rejected as < doubtful— 
‘Unknown.’ ; 

Actual ‘ Repetition’ having been found to be doubiful, 
the argument (urged by the Opponent) might be regarded 
as based upon the figurative use of the term repetition 3 
butin that case also the reason would be ‘inconclusive ’; 

Nyaya Vol. TI. 379. 
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this is what is pointed out by the Sūtra (29)— For the 
term * repetition’ is used figuratively §c. $c. 
(Bhasya on Su. 30). 
[ P. 112, io Stee) le gp 


The Opponent’s reasoning having been thus shown to be 
based upon false premises, he proceeds to object (by a vərbal 
casuistry) to the use of the term ‘anya,’ ‘ different,’ 

4 WHEN A THING IS ‘ DIFFERENT ’, IT IS * DIFFERENT’ 
“6 PROM SOMETHING THAT IS ‘ DIFFERENT ’ (FROM 1T) ;— 

€ AND WHAT IS * DIFFERENT ' FROM THE ‘ DIFFERENT’ MUST 

** pg * NON-DIFFERENT' ;—SO THAT THERE IS NOTHING THAT 

* OAN BE REGARDED AS (PURELY) * DIFFERENT.’ " 

— Su. 30). 

* That which you regard as ‘ different 'is non-different 
* from itself ;* hence that cannot be regarded as ‘different’ ; 
** land, as the Sūtra says, what is different from the * differ- 
* ent? is non-different also; heuce that also cannot be regarded 
** as * different `]; so that there is no possibility of anything 
* being regarded as (purely) ‘ different’. Hence what has 
* been urged (in Su. 22)—that ‘the term repetition is used 
* figuratively also in cases where the things concerned are 
* different'—is not right. [The very conception of 
* * different’ being impossible]." 

Vartika on Su. (30). 
[ P. 304, L. 1 to L. 4. ] 

* When: a thing is different $c. $c.,—says the Sūtra. 
* That which you regard as ‘different’ could be either 
“different or non-different from the different thing (some- 
“thing else). Now if it is different from the different thing, 
* then it cannot be regarded as * different’ ; certainly one 
* who is different from the Brahmapa, cannot be regarded 
* asa * Brahmana. If, on the other hand, it is non-different 
“ (from the different thing), then also it cannot be regarded 
* as ‘different,’ being ex-hypothesi, * non-different’; for that 


** which is * non-different ’ ; how can it be * different’ ?” 
Agar ee 


? The printed text reads ate ; ‘ FaTEWAT " of the Puri Mss., gives better sense. 
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Bhiasya on Su. (31). 
[ P. 112, L. 8 to L, 15. ]! 

In answer to the Opponent who has objected to the use 
ofa word (by the Siddhantin, in Su. 29), the Siddhantin 
urges an objection against the use of a word (by the Oppo- 
nent himself, in Si. 30)— 


Sutra (31). 
Ir THERE IS NO CONCEPTION OF THE * DIFFERENT ', 

THERE CAN BE NONE OF * NUN-DIFFERENCE '; AS THE TWO 

CONCEPTIONS ARE MUTUALLY RELATIVE.— SÙ. 91). 

You are urging that the * different ’ is * non-different ' ;« 
and having urged that ‘you deny the conception of the 
* different ’, and yet you admit the conception of the * non- 
different ’ ; and you yourself actually use the term * non- 
different. But as a matter of fact, ‘non-different ' is a com- 
pound word— where the word ‘ different ' is compounded with 
the negative particle ‘non’; now if the second term of the 
compound is impossible (i.e, without a real denotation), with 
what would the negative particle be compounded? In fact, of 
the two terms ‘different’ and ‘ non-different `, one is possible 
only in relation to the other. Thus, when you say that ‘ there 
is nothing that can be regarded as different ', you say what 
if not quite right. 

Vartika on Su. (31). 
[ P. 304, L. 7 to P. 305, L. 22.) 

Jf there is no conception fo. §¢.—says the Sütra. The 
purpose of this Sūtra is to show that what the Opponent 
is urging is incongruous, not compatible with what he himself 
says ;t that is to say, he has himself admitted the conception 
of * non-different ’, and that becomes impossible (according 
what he has urged). “ How does it become impossible ? " 
It becomes precluded by the negation pertaining to the 
term ‘different ’ (in the word * non-different’); and if there 
is no such conception as ‘ different ’, there can be no such 
concept as ‘ non-different *; for if there is no such thing as 


SE eee ne 
a The right reading is SJELA IAY RAITA as found in the Puri Mss, and in 
the Bhasyachandra. 
+ Both editions read afam: but from what follows it is clear that fara: is the 
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A i G -Bra 
Brahmana ’, there can be no conception of the * non Brah- 
mana.’ 


* [The Purvapaksin rejoins |—If that be so, then the fol- 
* lowing shall be our reason (for regarding Sound as eternal) 
“ —bevause there is recognition of it, In the case of such 
“ things as the jewel and the like, we have found that unless 
* the thing is actually the same that had been known before, 
“ there is no recognition of it as being the same ;—and in the 
“case of Sound, we do have such recognition ; hence from 
“the fact of there being recognition of it, we conclude that 
“ Sound has a continuous existence.” 


But what is this * recognition ’ ? 


“ One is said to have the recognition of a thing when it is 
“found to be the object of the conception of that same’ 
a. e., when it is conceived of as being ‘ that same thing’ ].e 
But as a matter of fact, the conception of ‘ that same’ is 


found to appear even in cases where the thing is not really . 


the same as that known before; so that the mere fact of 
there being the conception of ‘that same’ (in regard to 
Sound) cannot be a conclusive reason (for regarding Sound 
to have a continuous existence), 


“ What * recognition ’ really consists inis the fact that 
“ the conception of * that same’ is unfailing, true [and this 
" will exclude those cases where the thing is not really the 


** same, and where, therefore, the conception of ‘ that same’. 


“is not true). In regard to Sound, the conception of ‘ that 
“same ' is never found to fail [any one word-sound is always 
“conceived of as the same] ; while in a case where the notion 
“of * that same’ arises in regard to a thing that is only 
“similar to (and not the same as) the previously known 
“ thing, the said notion is always set aside as soon as the 
*' points of difference come to be perceived. Thus then, it is 
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** this fact of the notion of * that same ' being never set aside 
3 * jn the case of Sound that constitutes its recognition." 


This is not right, we reply; for in the first place it is not 
a fact (admitted by all persons) that the notion of“ that 
same' is neverset asidein the case of Sound ; for instance, 
in some cases it so happens that while one man has the 
notion that * this Sound is that same’, another man thinks 
quite the contrary : so that in this case the notion of * that 
same ' does become set aside; and it is therefore not true, 
that ‘the notion is never set aside in the case of Sound. 
Secondly you say that—'* in a case where the notion of that 
same arises in regard to a thing that is only similar to the 
previously known thing, the said notion is always set aside 
as soon as the points of difference come to be perceived” ;— 
this is quite true; but in regard to Sound, the question 
arises— When the notion of ‘that same’ arises, does it arise 
4 in regard to what is only similar to the previous Sound, by 
| reason of the points of difference (between the two) being 
not perceived? Or, does it arise because the two are really 
the same,” Now, if your proposition is that the Recognition 
in the case of Sound is due to the fact of the two being really 
same,—then also it behoves you to point out some other re- 
ason (for regarding Sound as eternal). ‘ Why so " ? Because 
* Recognition’ has been already made by you a part of the 
Proposition itself [and as such that same 
Recognition cannot serve as the Probans].e 
Thirdly, the Opponent may argue thus—“ Whenever the 
word-sound ‘go’ is uttered, people always have the idea 
that it is word ‘go’ ;and in none of these cases does the 
word ‘go’ fail to have the same denotation,—in every case 
Bd eripe eem 


Var. P. 305. 


? Recoguition ' being now explained as implying identity, it presupposes the con- 
tinuous existence of the Sound ; so that if itis put forward as the Probans, it in- 
volves the fallacy of Begging the Question. 


The right reading is TASA quta simuedta—as found i in the Puri Mss, 
Nyàya Vol. IT. 383. 
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the word brings about the conception of the Conk 
But this is open to doubt. “ How 80 d » “Well, it is 
open to doubt whether the notion ‘this is the word go’ 
that people have in connection with every utterance 
of the word-sound ‘ go’ is due to mere similarity of causes. 
(bringing about that utterance ),—or to the absolute 
identity of the word, in all cases. This same doubt applies 
also to the idea that what gives rise to the conception of the 
cow is the ‘same word * go’ [ i. e., this also is open to doubt 
whether the conception is brought about by the same, or simi- 
lar, words]. The right view apparently ist the uniformity 
of the conceptions of * the word go ° and of the animal ‘ cow’ 
— which are brought about by the'utterance of the word‘ go’ 
—is due to mere similarity of causes (and not to the abso- 


“Tate identity of the word‘ go’). * How so?" Well, in 
` regard to the idea of the cow, we find that in regard to every 


one of the several ideas of cow that we have, we have the 
same uniform conception ‘ this is the idea of cow’ [and yet 
neither the Siddhanfin nor the Purvapaksin accepts the view 
that the idea of cow is the same in all cases]; and exactly 
in the same manner, in regard to the idea of ‘ the word go’ 
also, we find that it always gives rise to the same conception 
of ‘ the word go’ (and the animal cow) ; hence it is not right 
to hold that what brings about the said conceptions (of ‘ this 


9 This reasoning is thus explained by the T'atparya—* People have such notions 
as ‘ this is the word go ’, * this is the word go’ ; and this uniform conception cannot 
be explained except on the basis that there is some one sound which is referred to 
by these notions. The notions cannot be regarded as being mistaken ; for if they 
were wrong, the conception that is produced ;by that word-sound in regard 
to the animal cow, would be wrong also ; this however it is not ; just as the concep- 
tion of fine brought about by the mistaken perception of smoke (where there is no 
smoke), is found to be wrong. It must therefore be admitted that the uniform no- 
tion that people have in regard to the * word go" is right ; and this proves that the 
said word-sound is abiding in its nature, and not ephemeral. 


T Both elitions read J® ; but the Tatparya reads JR, which is better. 
Nyaya Vol. TI. 384. 
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is the word go ’) is the actual Recognition (of the word-sound, 

asthe same in all cases).« Fourthly, [ the Opponent has 
argued, on p. 304, L. 15, that the notion of sameness that 
people have in regard to things that are merely similar, al- 
ways ceases when the points of difference become perceived ; 
but] there are cases whore the notion of sameness ceases even 
without points of difference being perceived; and in these 
cases we ask you if there is, or there is not, any difference in 
these cases. If there is difference, then the uniformity of 
conception cannot be regarded asa ground of sameness ; as 
the two are not formed to be concomitant (in the cases just 
referred to) ;— if on the other hand, there is no difference, 

then it means that the same (non-different) thing has two 
characters [ that.of being nou-different, ew- [Un and that — 
of being different,as proved by the fact of the notion of same- .— 
ness having ceased ]. Thus then, it is found that the reason " 
put forward by the Opponent (in proof of the eternality of 

Sound) is contradictory ; and hence not valid. Further, the 

fact of the non-cessation (uniformity) of the Conception (which 


“is what, according to the Opponent, constitutes Recognition) 


cannot be accepted as ‘ true ',—it must be rejected as * un- 
known,’—if it means that all me» have that conception ; and 
if it means only that some men have the conception that 
itis ‘ inconclusive’ [ then it does not necessarily prove real 
sameness ]. 


°The Tátparya explains thus :—Both parties admit that the ideas of the cow 
that we have are diverse, even though all these ideas are conceived of as ‘ the idea 
of the cow ’. Similarly, it stands to reason that, even though all the words ‘ go’ may 
be regarded as ‘ the word go’, yet they are diverse ; the notion of sameness being 
due to similarity. That is, what makes possible the comprehensive conception of 
‘idea of the cow ’—which includes all individual ideas of cow—is the generic con- 
ception * idea of cow ’, based upon the fact o? there being cantan points common 
to all ideas of cow ; similarly what makes possible the comprehensive conception of 
the * word go ’—which includes all cases o£ the utterance of ia vaii the generic 
conception * word go’, bused upon the fact of there being certain points common to 
all the individual utterances of the word * go.’ 
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Bhasya on Sü. (32). 
( P. 112, L. 15 to P. 113, L. 8 ). 

The Opponent puts forward another argument in sup- 
ae of ko ctemnality of Sound] -* Well, now, we must 
accept a Sound to be eternal ;— 

‘¢ ALSO BECAUSE WE DO NOT PERCEIVE ANY OAUSE 


FOR ITS DESTRUCTION "«—(Su. 32). 


* Whatever thing is non-eternal, its destruction is brought 
“about by some cause; e. g., the destruction of the Clod of 
* earth is brought about by the disruption of its component 
* particles ;—now if Sound were non-eternal, we should 
certainly perceive the cause of its destruction ;—as a matter 
* of fact however, we do not perceive any such cause (of the 
« destruction of Sound) ;—hence it follows that Sound is 


“eternal.” 
ue Vartika ow Su. (82). 
( P. 305, L. 12 to L. 16. ) 


* Now the following is a reason why Sound should be 
* regarded as eternal.— Because we do not perceive any cause 
** for its destruction. We always find causes for the destruction 
“ of things that are non-eternal ; e. g., the disruption of the 
* component particles is found to be the cause of the des- 
“ truction of the clod of earth. In the case of Sound how- 
“ever, we do not find any cause for its destruction. Hence 
* the conclusion is that Sound is eternal,” 


[ Answer to the above argument]. 
Satra (33). 
INASMUCH AS WE DO NOT FIND ANY CAUSE FOR SOUND 


NOT BEING HEARD, IT WOULD MEAN THAT (IF SOUND 1s 
ETERNAL) IT SHOULD BE HEARD ALWAYS. (Su, 33). 


° The Nyàyasüchinibandha and the Puri Ms. of Sūtra both read a * cha’ here. 


{The Bhasyachandra construes the Satra as ‘vindshakaranéna anupalabdhih, 
which can only mean— the non-apprehension of sound is due to the cause of des- 
truction.’ This interpretation is not supported either by the Bhasya or by the Vartika. 


Nyaya Vol. LI. 386, 
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Bhasya Su. (33). 
[ P. 118, L. 5 to L. 8 ]. 

Just as not finding any cause for its destruction you 
argue that Sound should be eternal,—in the same manner, 
not finding any cause for its not being heard (when it exists), 
we can argue that Sound (being eternal) should be always 
heard. “ But the non-hearing of Sound (at times) is due to 
the absence of a manifester (of it)" The hypothesis of the 
“manifester” has been already exploded. And (such being the 
case’ if there is mon-hearimg of the existing Sound, even 
without a cause (of this non-hearing)*, in the same manner, 
there would also be destruction of the existing Sound even 
without a cause (of that destraction). And as for being 
contrary to all apparent facts,—that applies equally to both 
the contingencies,—of causeless destruction, as well as cause- 
less non-hearing. T 


Vartika on Sa (33). 
[ P. 505, L. 18.] 


Inasmuch as 4c. $c.—says the Sutra. The meaning 
has been made quite clear in the Bhásya. 


Sutra (34). 


Bot (IN REALITY) WE BO PERCEIVE IT (THE CAUSE OF 
THE DESTRUCTION OF SOUND) ; SO THAT THE SAID NON-APPRE- 
HENSION (OF SUCH CAUSE) BRING FALSE, .T CANNOT BE RE- 
GARDED AS A VALID REASON.—(S@. 34). 


Bhasya on Sa. (34). 
[ P. 118, L. 10 to P. 114, L. 6. ] 

As a matter of fact the cause of destruction of Sound is 
actually apprehended by means of Inference; so that the 
‘non-apprehension of the cause of destruction’ being non. 
evistent, false,—the reason put forward (by the Opponent in 
Su. 32) is not a valid one ; +, being just like the reason in the 
reasoning ‘ this animal is a horse. because it hus horns, 

«What is that by means which you infer the said cause of 
destruction P”’ ys 


- 3 EA 
o The right reading is 34 faamaea fata fuse as found in the Puri Mss. 


T It being tainted with the fallacy of the ‘ unknown ’,—A AAT is necessary ; as 
found in several Mss, and also in the Bhasyachandra. 
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It is the established fact of there being a series of Sounds 
(in the case of every Sound uttered) [ from. which we infer 
the presence of causes of destruction of Sound J. We 
have already shown that (in the case of every Sound) 
there is a series of Sounds ; which means that by means of 
conjunction and disjunction one Sound produces another 
Sound, this again produces another, and so on ;—now in this 
series of Sounds, that (succeeding) Sound which is the product 
destroys that (preceding) Sonnd which is its cause | SO that 
every Sound of the series in destroyed by that which follows 
it] ;and what destroys the final Sound of the series is the cone 
junction or impaot of an obstructing substance.» [ That 
such is the case is vouched for by our experience ]; for in- 
stance, we find that in a case where a man, though close by, 
fails to hear a Sound emanating on the other side of a wall ; 
while even though the man is at a distance, he does hear the 
Sound, if there is no obstacle intervening, ‘Then again, 
when a bell is rung, what is heard is a continuous serios of 
Sounds, as is clear from the fact that the several Sounds 
heard are of varying degrees of loudness or dullness ; now 
if Sonnd were eternal, it would be necessary,—in order to 
account for this continuous series of audition—to postulate an 
equally permanent, Sound-manif-ster abiding either in the Bell 
or in the Sound-series or in something else ; {it would be 
necessary to find some such cause] as it has to be explained 
how, the Sound remaining the same (ez-hypothesi), there is a 
———————— 1 3840278 TUARENTMNED AER GIDHN ANNUI CERE S a 


° This sentence has exercised the minds of commentators : As the passage stands 
it clearly means that it is the Sound that comes into contact with the obstructing 
substance and is thereby destroyed. Now this goes against the Vaishésika doctrine 
that no quality can subsist in a quality ; whence Sound being a quality cannot have 
conjunction, which also isa quality. Hence, as the Parishuddhi remarks, finding 
the passsge to be incompatible with Vaishésika doctrine, the P2tparya provides 
the explanation that what destroys the Sound is * tho impact with the obstacle’ - of, 


not Sound, but the Ak@sha, the material or consiituent canse of Sound ; so that. 


what happens is that this impact of Akasha with a denser substance renders it in- 
eapable of functioning as the constituent cause of further Sounds, and the immaterial 
cause of the initial Sound—in the shape of the contact of the stick with the drum 
—having ceased, there is nothing to start the series afresh ; and the result is that the 
final Sound, and along with it, the ‘series of Sounds, is destroyed. The Nyayakandali 
on Prashastapada (P. 289) takes the contact of the obstacle to beleng to Air, which 
is the efficient cause, the nimittakárana of Sound. The Bhasyachangra also give 
the same explanation as the Téatparya. 


The Puri Ms. B. reads afauita for sfamfa 3 but the latter gives better sense. 
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diversily in the hearing (as evinced by the varying degrees 
of intensity pe:ceived).« Tf, on the other hand, Sound is 
(regarded as) non-eternal, [ the said phenomenon can be ex- 
plained by the hypotbesis that] there appears (at each stage of 
the Series) a fresh cause in the shape of a certain coutinuous 
stream of momentum, more or less forcible, subsisting in 
the Bell (as long as the Sound continues to be heard); 
which acts as an aid to the contact producing the initial 
Sound);—and by reason of this continued appearance of 
causes, there appears the Series of Sounds; aud tho greater 
or less force of the momentum gives rise to the greater or 
less intensity of the Sound ; and this accounts for the afore- 
said diversity of audition.t 


Vartika on St. (35). 
[ P. 305, L. 20 to P. 308, L. 6. ] 
But in reality we do find the cause of the destruction of 
Sound, &c. $c. —says the Satra. Asa matter 
of fact, we do kuow, by means of Inference, 


the cause of the destruction of Sound; and certainly what 
is known by means of Inference cannot be non-existent, 


Var. P. 306. 


“What is that by means of which you infer the existence of the 
said cause?” It is the fact of there being a series of Sounds— 


? The reading of this whole passage is corrupt in this printed text ; the correct 
reading is supplied by the Puri Mss., which is also supported by the TGtparya— 
an fret wa... e AAi ANSHA RRR .... ee aa Wane wafa 
aR wuamfuwem:; the Bhäsyackandra also adopts this reading. 


T Sound itself, i£ eternal, cannot have any diversity, either natural or accidental ; 
—as will be explained later on. As for the Audition or Hearing, no diversity in 
this would be possible if the Sound were only manifested by some manifester abiding 
in either the Bell or some other thing. It may be held that what are heard as of 
varying degrees of iuteusity are so many distinct Sounds. But in that case, they 
should all be heard simultaneously ; as all of them have been manifested by the samo 
stroke o£ the Bell and there is nothing else that could create a diversity. If however 
it be held that the Sounds are produced —not only mauifested—by the stroke of the 
Bell,—which shows itself in a series of momentum,—the diversity in the hearing 
is easily explained ; the Sounds themselves being diverse, having been brought by 
the diverse momenta of varying degrees of intensity.—Tatparya. 

In line 4, the right reading is agarqagada which is accepted by the Bhasya- 


chandra also, 
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(says the Bhasya) Hence the reason put forward by the 
Opponent (in Su. 32)—that “ we do not find any cause for 
the destruction of Sound "—is not a valid one ; being just like 
the reason in the reasoning ‘ this animal i$ u horse because it 
has horns ’,—says the Bhasya. “ In this reasoning, what is. 
it that is false P—the Horn ? or the connection of the Horn ? * 
Our answer is that both of these are false. For instance, 
in a case where one seeks to prove that a certain horned 
animal is a horse, the Horn is actually there; so that the 
existence of the Horn is not denied ; but inasmuch ag the 
connection of the Horn with the Horse is not there (there 
being no connection between the Horn and the Horse), the 
argument becomes false. [Whereas when one seeks to 
prove the Cumel to be a Horse, and urges the presence of 
Horns as his reason, neither the Horn nor the connection of 
the Horn is there]. Thus we conclude that the Bhasya is quite 
right in asserting that the reason (urged by the Opponent. 
in Sü. 32) is not a valid one, 
* But it would be like * Karmafva the generality of 
‘ Motion?” 'Fhis cannot be; because in the case of the 
generic character of * Motion ', the substratum is ephemeral. 
What you mean by citing the case of the generic 
character of * Motion ’ is to show that— even things found 
tobe eternal are such as are absolutely (unapprehended) 
[so that the mere non-apprehension of Sound at times is 
not incompatible with its e/ernality }” But this cannot be 
right; because the substratum (of the generic character of 
‘Motion ’, which substratum consists of individual motions) 
is ephemeral ( every individual motion being momentary). 
In the case of Sound on the other hand, the substratum 
(Akasha) is eternal,—so that [if Sound also were eternal ] 
ho reason can be found to account for its not being heard 
(always). In the case of the generic character of * Motion’ 
there is a reason (for its non-apprehension), in the shape of 
the ephemeral character of its substratum. Hence the 
Nyaya Vol. II, 396. 
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two cases are not analogous, and the example cited is not 
effective. 


[ Says the Bhasya ]— When a bell is rung, what is heard 
is a continuous series of Sounds, as is clear from the fact that 
the several Sounds heard are of varying degrees of loudness or 
dullness. In regard to this phenomenon, we proceed to 
consider the following points :—When the Sound is mani- 
fested, does the cause of this manifestation subsist in the 
Bell (A) ? or (B) in something else ? (A) If in the Bell, — (a) 
is it something uniformly permanent? or (8) is it something 
in the form of a series ? (B) Similarly, if it subsists in some- 
thing else,—(a) is it something uniformly permanent ? or 
(b) is it something in the form of a series ? (Aa) if it subsist 
in the Bell, and is also permanent, then no diversity of hear- 
ing should be possible. (Ad) If it subsists in the Bell 
and is in the form of a series, then it should be possible for 
several Sounds (of varying degrees of loudness) to be heard 
simultaneously, For as much Sound as is manifested by the 
permanent or serial manifester subsisting in the Bell, should 
all be heard at one and the same time. Further, it behoves 
you to explain how the manifester subsisting in the Bell comes 
to manifest*the Sound subsisting elsewhere (2. e., in the ear- 
cavity of the hearer). (B) If, on the other hand, you hold 
that the manifester of the Sounds subsists in something 
other than the Bell, and is either, (2) permanently uniform 
or (5) in a serial form,—then, in that case, you should point 
out some reason for the phenomenon that the said manifester 
manifests the Sounds only when one particular Bell is rung, 
and not on the ringing of other bells in the same locality. 
Further, if the Sounds are not diverse, you should explain how 
there is diversity in the hearing. “ But the 
terms ‘loud’ and‘ dull’ refer to the vibrations 
(of the Air).” This cannot be ; because, as a matter of fact, 
these terms are always found to be applied to the Sound ; 

Nyaya Vol. 11. 391. 
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in actual usage, the terms ‘loud’ and ‘ dull’ ane always 
used in connection with Sounds, and not in connection with 
Vibrations. Heuce they must be taken as referring to Sound ; 
for if they did not refer to Sound, they could not be applied 
to it; just as the term ‘blue’ is applied to the ‘lotus’ 
[simply because the blueness refers to, belongs to, the 
Lotus]. “ But the said conception is a mistaken one.” 
That cannot be accepted ; as no special reason is mentioned. 
What you mean is this—* When one conceives of Sound as 
loud or dull, this conception is a mistaken one; just like the 
conception of Sound as lengthy or larges.”—But this cannot 
be accepted ; there is no special reason; that is, there is no 
special reason why this should be regarded as a misconcep- 
tion. If it is a misconception, it behoves you to point out 
the cause that gives rise to it; as there is in the case of the 
misconception of Sound as * lengthy ’,\—when the misconcep- 
tion arises from the fact that what is heard is a long-drawn 
out series of Sounds ; in ordinary experience we find that in 
the case of all lengthy Substances there is a conglomeration 
of component particles extending iu a line, which forms the 
subject of a serial conception ; and when the case of Sound 
is found to be anzlogons, (what is heard being a loug-drawn 
out series of cognate sounds) Sound also comes to be con- 
ceived of as ‘lengthy.’ There is however no such reason 
why there should be any reason for the said misconception, 
according to one who holds Sound to be eternal [and for 
whom therefore, no long-drawn out series of Sounds is possi- 
ble]. * But this applies equally to both." Certainly not ; 
for (in our case) the cause operates only occasionally. What 
you mean is as follows — He who holds Sound-series to be 

P “ Though the crystal is white, yet when it 
there arises the misconception that the crystal is red, though the redness really 


belongs to the paint. In the same manner, loudness &c., though really belonging to 


the manifester, in the shape of the air-vibration, in conceived of as belonging to 
the Sound.”—Tatparya, 


is sprinkled over with red paint, 
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non-elernal, he also will have to point out a cause for tho pro- 
duction (of the Sound-series),—this cause subsisting, either 
in a permanently uniform form or in a serial form, either in 
in the Bell or in something else ; and the contingency of this 
causo subsisting in the Bell at one time producing Sound, 
and at another time not producing it, is as unaccountable in 
this case as in the case of the theory that Sound is eternal.” 
—But this unaccountability does not arise (ia the view that 
Sound is non-eternal) ; because the cause is only occasionally 
operative; t.e. as a matter of fact, the cause of Sound, 
subsisting in the Bell, becomes operative only at certain 
times ; and even so, being occasional, it appears in a serial 
form; so that the Sounds, following from these diverse 
causes, appear only occasionally ; and because they appear 
in a serial form, these Sounds (in the series) give rise to 
Sounds partaking of the diverse characters of varying 
dezrees of loudness And the cause of these Sounds con- 
sists in the m» nentum (set going by the initial utterance).* 
* But how is it produced?” [ The process is as follows] 
—There is, at first, a moving of Hand, which is a tangible 
substance ;— (bis motion leads to an impulsion of the 
Hand ;—by reason of this impulsion the hand comes into 
contact with the Bell;—this contact gives rise to a sort 
of motion or vibration in the Bell ;—[this vibration of the Bell, 
through its connection with Akasha produces the Sound ; 
then again] this vibration, caused by the impact of the 

Hand, gives rise to a momentum in the Bell, 


Yad 3808, simultaneously with the removal of the Hand 


© Those who regard Sound tobe eternal cannot accept the view that in the 
case of every Sound there is a series of several Sounds, which may be qualified by 
the varying grades of loudness ; so that they can not account for the phenomenon 
of Sounds of varying grades of intensity being heard when the bell is rung ; and that 
too only occasionally. If on the other hand, Sound is not eternal, the phenomenon 
can be explained as being due to there being a number of different sounds being 
produced ; so that it is only natural that different Sounds should be of varying grades 
of loudness ; and should appear only occasionally. —Tdtparya. 
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from the Bell ;—the vibrating Bell then touches the elemen- 
tal Air-atoms (which causes a ‘movement among the atoms) ; 
—this impact of the Bell with the moving Air-atoms pro- 
duces another vibration (or motion in the Bell) ;—this second 
vibration sets up another momentum ;—this momentum 
leads toa further vibration (or motion) ;—then comes an- 
other contact with Air ; and so on in this manner, is momen- 
tum produced ; the last of this series of momenta being not 
forcible enough, the Bellis no longer capable of bringing 
about a disturbance in the elemental Air; thus, further con- 
tact with the Air having been cut off, the momentum comes 
to an end [and no further Sound is produced]. 


Bhasya on Sa. (35). 
[P. 114, L. 6 to L. 15.] 


[The Opponent says]—* But as a matter of fact, no such 
further cause (of Sound) as ‘Momentum ’ is ever perceived ; 
and as it is not perceived, it cannot exist.” » [The answer 
to this is given by the next Sutra]. 


Sütra (35). 


INASMUCH THE CESSATION OF SOUND FOLLOWS FROM 
THR TOUOH OF SUOH A CAUSE as THE HAND' IT IS NOT 


RIGHT TO SAY THAT THERE IS NON-PEROEPTION (OF THE 
Momentom).t (Su, 35). 


A motion of the Hand brings about its contact with 
the Bell (while it is resounding) ; and upon this contact no 
further sound-series is perceived ; this is what explains 
the fact that no further sound (of that series) is 


heard. And the inference in this case is that the touch of 


N ? The printed text reads fatafanicat ? but the right reading fafaarax is sup- 
plied by the Puri Mss, à 


T The translation of the Sütra is in accordance with the interpretation of the 


Bhasya ; other commentators have suggested a different explanation, —‘ Inasmuch 
88 we find the Sound" of the Bell to cease when the Bell is touched by the hand 
(while it is resounding), it is not right to say that we never perceive a cause for the 
‘destruction of Sound ’ ;—this being an answer to the general Pürvapaksa question 


that as we can never find a cause that destroys Sound, we cannot regard Sound to 
be destructible, 
bow 
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the striking substance.(Hand) puts a check upon some cause 
other than the original cause that gave rise to the initial 
Sound [as this cause is no longer present at the time that 

the resonance ceases],—and this other cause is the Momen- 
tum (set up in the manner described above);—this Momen- 
tum being checked, the Sound-series is no longer kept go- 
ing ;—and this series having stopped, there is no further 
hearing. This is analogous t^ the case of the Arrow, which 
is found to stop, when the Momentum, which is the cause 
of its continuous motion forward, is checked by the impact 
of the substance struck by the arrow ;—and further, in the 
case of the metallic vessel, the presence of Momentum is 
clearly indicated, firstly by the cessation of the vibrations 
that could be felt by touch, and secondly by the touch of 
the hand itself.* Tor these reasons, it is not true that there 
is no cognition of Momentum as an additional cause (in the 
continuance of Sound). 


Vartika on Su. (35). 
[ P. 308, L. 6 to L. 15]. 


The Opponent might retort—'* There is no such thing 
as Momentum ; for the simple reason that we do not find 
any such thing.” It he means by this that, because no such 
thing as Momentum is ever perceived, it cannot be existing,— 
our answer is as follows :—Inasmuch as the cessation of 
Sound &c. &c.—(St. 85). The sense of this S2fra is clear. 
If you do not accept the Momentum to be the cause that 
produces'Sound, then you cannot explain the cessation of 
the Sound-series by the touch of the hand (put on the bell). 
“ But even if there be such a thing as Momentum, the Mo- 
mentum that ceases by the hand-touch must be that subsist- 


3 


9 As the passage stands—and all Mss. read it as such—the above is the best in- 
terpretation. But it gives better CERO i we read fud; the pons be- 
ing stearat fag MiNi ufa cage irgra aes Re Tara TTET SICH) menaa- 
ATT faamata; that is,—' In the case of metallic vessels it is Sound that when they - 
are touched by the hand, there is a cessation of vibration sct upin them ; and this 
cessation of vibration clearly proves.that there has been a continuous momentum 


at work.” Pi 
The Bhasyachanira treats this as Bhisya. The number of the Si. is wrongly 


printed as 35. It should be 36, and so on, up to Su. 52: i 
Nyàya Vol. II. 395. 
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ing in the Bell ;—how can this touching (of. tite Bell) put 
an end to the Sound series (which subsist in Akasha, and not 
in the Bell)?” We do not say that. it is the touching of the 
Bell that puts an end to the Sounds ; what we do say is that 
when the Bell is touched by the Hand, the Momentum in 
the Bell ceases, by reason of its being counteracted by the 
touch of a solid (tangibte) object (the Hand) ;—and thus the 
eause (of Sound,in the shape of the Momentum) having 
ceased, no further effects (in the shape of further sounds 
in the series) are produced, and the Series (of Sounds) is 
brought to an end. 
Sutra (36je 
FURTHER,IF TEE MERE FACT OF THE CAUSE OF ITS 

DESTBUCTION NOT BEING PERCEIVED WERE TO PROVE THAT A 

THING STILL ABIDES,—THEN. THAT THING (e. g., THE AUDI- 

TION OF SOUND) ALSO WOULD HAVE TO EE REGARDED AS 

ETERNAL,]—(Su. 36). 


Bhasya on Su, (36). 


'[P. 114, L. 16 to P. 115 L. 8]. 


H 3t be held that when the cause of the destruction of 

a thing is not perceived, that thing should be regarded as 
still abiding,— and as abiding, it should be eternal,—then, in 
regard to Sound-hearings, which you hold to be only so 
many manifestations of Sound, as you do not point out any 
cause of destruction, it would follow, from this non-indica- 
| tion, that the said hearings continue to abide, and as such 
should be regarded as eternal. If this be not so, then tt 
is not right to argue (as the Opponent has done) that, “ be- 
cause the destruction of Sound is not perceived, it must 


© This Sütra reverts to the Purvapaksa argument put forward in Su. 30. 
fenar da gata Ra gwafa— saysthe Tatparya, “The samo argument that 
the Opponent had urged in support of the eternality cf sound, the Siddhàntin now 
turns in support of the continuity of sound-audition.”—Bhésyachandra. 


t‘ aaaea of tho printed text is wrong; wW*UT is the right reading found 
in scveral Mss. 
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he regarded as abiding, and hence eternal,” * 
Vartika on Su. (36). 


Further, if the mare fart $2. §e.—srya the Safra. The 

Opponent has argued that—* because the cause 

of its destruction is not found, Sound should 
be regarded as eternal.” But if it bo true that anything, the 
cause of whose destruction is not found, must be eternal,— 
then, in regard to Sound-hearings, as you do not point out any 
cause of destruction, it would follow, from this non-indication, 
that the said hearings continue to abide, and us such should be 
regarded as eternal. (Bhasya). If on the other hand, the 
Sound-hearings should be regarded as non-etsrnal, even 
though the cause of their destruction is not found,—then 
the same may be the case with Sound also ; so that the argu- 
ment (put forward im SG. 32) cannot bo conclusive. If it bo 
urged that the causes of the destruction of the Sound-hear- 
ings are known by means of Inference (even though they 
are not perceived),—the same is the case with Sound also ; 
and it does not militate against any of our tenets. 

Bhisya Su. (37). 
{P. 115. L. 3 to L. 9]. 

[The Sa4bhya comes forward with his objection against 
the Nyàya view of Sound]—‘([n the case of bell-ringing) 
* we find that the Resunancet subsists in the sam» sub- 
« stratum with the Vibration ; and hence. it ceases, like the 
« Vibration, upon the removal of its cause by the hand-touch ; 

- «if on £he other hand, the Resonance subsisted in another 
“substratum (and not in the same substratum with the 
« Vibration), then on the touch of the striking object (Hand), 
« what would cease would be that which subsists im the 
* same substratum (and not the Resonance, which ez-hy« 
+ pothesi, subsists in another substratum), [For this reason, 

- « Sound must be regarded as subsisting iu the sounding sub- 
* stance, wherein the vibrations subsist,—th rb is, in the Air, 
« —and not in Akasha, as held by tho Naiyayika]." 


Vor, P, 389. 


n 
° The right reading “34 wa, a a, &oc., is supplied by the Peri Mss. 
T FINE is the right reading ; supported by the Tétparya also. 
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[In answer to this, we have the following Sütra]— 
Sutra (37). 
IvaASMUCH AS (THE SUBSTRATUM OF SOUND) IS INTANG- 

IBLE, THE SAID CBJECTION (AGAINST SOUND SUBSISTING IN 

AKASHA) DOES NOT HOLD.—(S. 37). 

The Sāżkhya objects to the view that Sound is a quality 
subsisting in Akāsha *; but this objection cannot be maintain- 
ed ; for the simple reason that the substratum of Sound (i e. 
Akāsha) is intangible. As a matter of fact, we find that 
the Sound-seriesis perceived even at a time when there 
isno perception of anything possessing Colour and other 
qualities t+; which shows that Sound has for its substratum 
a substance which is intangible and all-pervading,—and 


it does not subsist in the same substratum with the 
Vibrations. 


Vartika on Si. (37). 
[ P. 309, L. 5 to L. 18. ] 


Says the Opponent—'* What you say is not right,—be- 
cause of non-co-substrateness." 

What you mean is as follows: ‘* Sound subsists (accord- 
ing to the Naiyàyika)in a substance other than that which 
touches the Bell;—and as such, how can it be put an end 
to by the touch subsisting in something totally different ? 
‘—and if Sound, though subsisting in a different substratum, 

were put an end to by the touch, then it would mean that 
that single touch puts an end to the Sound of all Bells ;—for 
these reasons it must be concluded that Sound subsists in the 

'. same substratum with the contact of the Bell and the Hand.” 
The answer to this is given by the Sütra— nasmuch 

a the substratum of Sound is intangible $c. ge. What the 


a ee 
9 The Bhasyackandra reads Nakashagunah, which is not satisfactory. 
] The expression *wWITquWT* is peculiar 


E. ; in this sentence, we have translated 
tt as 'anytbing possessed of colour &c. But inl. 10, we have the term W&- 
SMART ; whore all that the term can mean is merely Sound. 
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Sütra means is that as a matter of fact Sound subsists in an 
intangible substance. 


* In that case, how is it possible for the contact of the 
Bell and the Hand to put an end to the Sound subsisting in 
a different substance ?" 


This objection has no force; as we have already answered 
this question. We have already explained that the non-pro- 
duction of further Sounds (in the series) is due to the 
disappearance of the cause (of that Sound) ; while the Sound 
that has already been produced continues in the shape of 
Sounds of varying grades of intensity, till the last Sound, 
becoming itoo faint, ceases, by the force of some sort of 
an obstruction. 


Now there arises a doubt,—as to whether the Momentum, 
which is regarded as the cause of other sounds (in the series), 
is one or many. The fact is that there are several momenta ; 
because the Sounds are several; and the diversity in the 
effects is found possible only wheu there is diversity in the 
cause. For one who admits of a single momentum, the Ar- 
row should drop down before it reaches the place it should 
yeach ; or if the thing were to move onward by reason of 
the single momentum being not impeded,—in that case, the 
Arrow would never stop at all. For these reasons we con- 
clude that there are several momenta. 

Bhasya on Su. (38). 
[ P. 115, L. 9 to L. 19. ] 


Further, it is not right to hold that Sound is manifested 
as subsisting, in each substance, along with Colour and other 
qualities (as held by the Sawkhyas). “ Why?" : 

BECAUSE, IF SOUND FORMED AN AGGREGATE (ALONG WITH 

COLOUR &c.),—INASMUCH AS THERE ARE ALSO DIVISIONS AND 

SUBDIVISIONS OF lT, [SOUND COULD NOT BE REGARDED A8. 

* MANIFESTED '].—Sütra (38). p 

The particle * cha’, ‘also’, points to the presence of the 


" series of Sounds asa further reason (for denying the mere 
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manifestation of Sound) ; which has already been explained 
(under Sà. 16). v Led 
If Sounds, Colours and other qualities co-exsist in each 
substance, and form an aggregate (as held by the Sa%khya), 
—then, inasmuch as it is found that in any particular sub- 
stanze, the Colour or some other quality is always perceived 
to be of one and the same, kind, it would follow that Sound 
also (as forming a member of that same aggregate of quali- 
ties) should always be perceived to be of one and the same 
kind*. And under the circumstances, there would be no pos- 
sibility of—(1) the ‘division’ or diversity Involved in the 
well-known phenomenon, that when Sound appears in con- 
nection with a substance (the string of a musical instrument, 
for instance), it is found to consist of several sounds of diverse 
kinds, belonging to different notes (in the musical scale),— 
or (2) of the ‘ sub-division 't involved in the phenomenon, 
thatin the case of the Sounds of the same form, of the same 
kind and belonging to the same musical note, we perceive 
a diversity, due to the varying grades of intensity. [Both 
these phenomena would be impossible, in accordance with the 
Sankhya theory ; because] the said phenomena could be 
possible only if there were several Sounds and they were 
produced; and not if there is single Sound and that also is 
manifested. As a matter of fact, however, we know that the 
said * division and sub-division ' do exist. So that from the 
existence of these ‘divisions and sub-divisions ’ we conclude 
that Sound cannot be manifested, subsisting, im each sub- 
‘stance, along with Colour and other qualities. 


Vartika on Su. (38). 
| P. 309, L. 20 to P. 310, L. 7.] 


If Sound formed an aggregate $c. $c.,—says the Sūtra. 
It is not true that Sound is manifested as 


subsisting along with Odour and other’ quali- 
ties ;—because there are divisions and. sub-divisions. * Vibhakt- 


: Var, P, 310, 


© The reading Wet wurigaq gives better sense. The colour of the Jar isal- 


ways the same ; similarly the Sound of the Bell should be always of the same degree 
of intensity. 


T The right reading is farmer, as found in the Puri Mss. This is also sup- 
ported by the Vartika. 


T Į T.e Bhasyaehandra explains ‘division’ as ‘division into Letters" and ' sub-divi- 
sion” as ‘Sound and Resonance,’ 
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yanlara (in the Sūtra) is a copulative compound com- 
posed of the two terms *vibhak(i' and ‘ vibhaktyantara.’ 
In connection with a single substance, we often hear diverse 
Sounds of different as well as of similar kinds. The word 
t samüsa (in the Sūtra) stands for aggregate; and asa 
matter of fact, no such aggregate is possible, in connection 
with Sounds, which subsist in an intangible substance, 
—as there is in connection with Odour and other qualities. 
[I£ Sound were like these other qualities, then] just as in one 
substance there is only Odour, so in one sabstance there 
would be only one Sound [which is absurd]. 


The particle * cha’, ‘also, puints to the presence of the 
Series of sounds as a further reason—says the Bhasya. If 
Sound subsisted along with Odour &c., then, as subsisting 
elsewhere, it could not be perceived in the Ear. Hence, as 
Sound appears in the form of a series, it follows that it sub- 
sists in Akasha. 

Enp or SECTION (2). 


Seerion (3). 

The Modifications of Sound. 
[Sutras 39—54-] 
Bhasya on Si. (39). 

[P. 115, L. 20 to P. 117, L. 4.] 


Sound is of two kinds—Letter-sounds and Sound in gene- 
ral(Noise)*. Now in regard to Letter-sounds— 
IE ae sn cir or c ia die RMME 


ps e aH 
© ‘Letter-sounds—in the shape of a, k &c. ; and ‘noisé’—the sound produced 


by conch-blowing, says Prashastapada. 

Sound in general has been dealt with up to $4.38. The author now takes up 
the particular kind of Sound, in the shape of Letter-sounds. That Letter-sounds form 
the subject-matter of the present enquiry is clear from the fact that the Sound-modi- 
fications dealt with are only those pertaining to Letter-sounds.—Tatparya- 

The connection of the present section with what has gone before is thus ex- 
plained by the Tatparya :—The Saikhya view, that * Sound is manifested as co- 
existing with Colour and other qualities’, having been refuted,—the same Sankhya 
turns round with the view that, though Sound may not be eternal, in the sense of 
continuing to exist iu the same unchanged form, yet it cculd be eternal in the sense 
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THERE ARISES A DOUBT, BECAUSE THERE IS MENTION 
OF BOTH ‘MODIFICATION’, AND ‘SUBSTITUTION’.—(SU. 39). 


In connection with the expression ‘dadhy tra’ (as result- 
ing from the combination of *dad^i ' aud ‘atra’ ) some* 
people hold that the ‘ i’ (in ‘daghi’ ) renounces its own 
character and takes the character of ‘ya ',A——he sense of 
this view being that [what the grammatical law lays down 
is that, when is followed by a] there is a modification 
(of i into ya). —Otherst, however, hold that what happens 
is that, the ‘i’ having been used (in the expression ‘da- 
dhi yatra’), it gives up its place, and in the place thus vacated 
the letter ‘yz’ comes to be used (in the expression ‘ ga- 
dhi-atra’),—the sense of this latter view being that [what the 
grammatical law means is that ] when i and a are in jux- 
taposition, we use ya and not 7, so that there is substitution 
(of ya in place of 2). Both these opinions have been held 
(in connection with the grammatical law embodied in Panini’s 
Sūtra, ‘ito yanachi’ 6.1.77). So that one does not know what 
the truth is [unless he carries on a full enquiry into the mat. 
ter]. 

t The true view is that there is substitution. 


(A) Asregards the theory of ‘ modification ',—as amatter 
of fact, we do not perceive any continuity or persistence; 
so that there can be no inference of ‘ modification’.§ 
If there were some sort of persistence (of the i-sound, even 
in the form ‘dadhyatra’), it would show that something of it 
(some part of its character) had ceased and something else 
come in; and this might justify the inference that there is 
‘modification °, ;—as a matter of fact, however, no such 
persistence is ever perceived ;—hence the conclusion is 


that it continues to exist and undergo modifications ; just in the same manner as 
Primordial Matter is regarded as eternal ; just as gold remains gold even in its 
endless modifications ; and in support of this view we may cite the grammatical laws 
of sandhi, by which letter-sounds undergo certain modifications. With a view to 
demolish this view, the Author proceeds to show that, in the case of Letter-sounds, 
there is no such modification, or transmutation, as would justify us in regarding 
them as having a continuity of existence, 

° The Bhasyachandra attributes this view to the followers of Kalapa ; and quotes 
a Kalápa-Saütra. 


T The followers of Panini—says the Bhasyachandra, 
$ The author adopts Panini’s view as his own,—says the Bhasyachandra. 


§ faux is the correct reading: 
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that there is no * modification '.*—( B ) Secondly, we find 
that the two letters (iand ya ) being amenable to differ- 
ent instrumental forces, the utterance of one is possible 
without the utterance of the other; that is to say, asa 
matter of fact, the letter ‘i’ is amenable to the instrument- 
ality of what is called the ‘open articulation ’ (applicable 
to vowels), while the letter ‘ya’ is amenable to the instru- 
mentality of the ‘slightly touched articulation’ (applicable 
to semi-vowels); so that these two letters are pronouncible 
by two different kinds of ‘effort’, called * instrumentality ' ; 
and this is what makes it possible for one of them beng 
uttered while the other is not uttered [and all this shows 
that ya is only the substitute, and not the modification, 
of i]R—(C) Thirdly, the case in question (that of ya 
in daghyatra) is exactly analogous to that where there 
is no ‘ modification ' ; that is to say, there are cases 
where i and ya ave not * modifications’ at all (even according 
to you); e.g., in such expressionsas (a) ‘yatale’, ‘yachchhati’,and 
‘nrayamsta’ (where there can bono chance of ya being a * modi- 
fication’ at all), and , ikarah’, ‘igam’ (where i remaiüs itself, 
without undergoing any change at all) ;—and there are well- 
marked cases where the two do appear like ‘ modifications ' ; 
e. g. ‘istiva’ (which is derived from the root *yaj?, and in 
which therefore the i appears in the place of the ya in the 
root) and * dudhyahara’ which is the altered form resulting 
from the combination of ‘daghi’ and *ahara of whick 


? [n the well-known cases of ‘inodification’—e. g. when a lump of gold is trans- ` 
muted into a pair of car-rings or bracelets they are regarded as *iodiücation', be- 
cause whatever the particular shape, through everyone of them the character of 
‘Gold’ persists. But in ‘ya’ (in ‘dadhyatra’) we do uot find any such persistence o£ 
the ‘i’-sound ; so that this cannot be a case of * modification '.—Tà/parya. 

The Parishuddhi remarks—The term ‘yiterw in the present context does not 
stand for ‘transmutation, the total destruction of one thing and the appearance in 
its place of another thing ; as no such ‘vikdra’ is admitted by the Sa@iknya ; it 
stands for that change, in which the basic clement remaining the same, its character- 
istics appear aud disappear. And as there is no such basic clement of which ‘i’ 
could be a characteristic detail, —no ‘modification’ can be possitde in this case. 

T I£ ya were the modification of i, the forces necessary for its utterance would 
be the same as those necessary for the utterance oË  ; as a matter of fact, however, 
the force that is put into operation, for the uttering of ya, is that in the form of the 
effort called, ‘slightly touched articulation ’; while in the case of 1, the effort is that 
called ‘open articulation’. Thus itis that for the uttering of ya it is not necessary 
to have a previous utterance of i. And tis would not be possible if ya were a modi- 


Nyaya Fol Ul, 493. 


fication of i. 
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the 7 is changed into ya’.*—Now as a matter of fact, in botte 
tbese cases, (of the utterance of ya or i, appearing by itself 
oras ‘modification °}, the effort of the speaker I$ precisely 
the same, and precisely the same also is the hearing ofthe 
hearer. All this shows that (in ‘dadhyatra’) we have sub. 
stitution {of ya, and not modification).t—(D) Fourthly, there 
is no perception of it in actual usage. That 18 to say, im 
actual usage, 7 is never perceived as becoming yai; what is 
perceived, however, is that ya is used in the place where ; 
had been used before. From this also it follows that ya is. 
nob a ‘modification’ of ?,$ 


The denial of ya being the ‘modification ' of 7 does not set 
aside the grammatical law (that * ik followed by ach becomes 
yan — Panini, 6-1-77). That is to say, even in accordance with 
the view that letters do not undergo modifications, it is not im- 
possible to have the grammatical law (of letter-changes),— 
which contingency (of impossibility of the law) would compel 
us to admit the ‘ modification’ of letters. As a matter of fact, 
ono letter is not the product of another letter ; e.g. ya is not 
produced from 7, nor is i produced from ya; each letter 
emanates from a distinct spot in the organ of speech and is 
tho outcome of a distinct articulation; so that the correct 
view is that what happens (in the case of changes) is that 
one is witered in the place of another [Hence what the gram- 
matical law ‘iko yanachi’ means is that when i and a are 
i juxtaposition, we should use ya in the place of i, and not 
that is modified into ya] And only if these two facts were 
otherwise, could the change in question be regarded 
either as a ‘ modification ' or as a case of ‘one being pro- 


? The right reading is agat are, lt is * non-modification ’ and ‘ modification " 
according to the Saikhya ; but ‘non-substitution’ and ‘substitution’, according to 
us;—says the Bhasyachandra. 

T The effort necessary for the uttering of ya in ‘yataté’ is exactly the same 
as that necessary for its uttering in the expression 'dadhyatra * ; similarly the effort 
required for uttering ó in "dam? is the same as that required for its uttering in 
‘“istva’ ; which shows that the ‘ya’ in both cases is of the same kind ; i. e. just as 
in ‘yatate’, the ya is not a ‘modification’, so in adhyatra’ also it is not a modifica: 
tion, and so on, 

4 E. g., we perceive the gold becoming the bracelet.— Bhasyachandra. 


§ In the case of the well-known case of ‘modification’ of milk into curd; we 
ran perceive the milk becomiug curd ; iu the same manner we should perceive the 
é becoming ye, if the letter were a ‘modification’ of i. 
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duced out of the other’. As a matter of fact, however, these 
two facts are not otherwise. Tence the conclusion is that 
there is no ‘modification’ of letters. 


(E) Just as the ‘modification’ of a group of letters is 
pha. p, 117, 204 possible, so is the ‘modification’ ofa single 
` letter also not possible. In accordance with the 
rules—'the root as become bhi,’ ‘the root bra becomes vach’ 
—whenas is changed into bhū, and òra inte vach,—this 
‘change of one set of letters in the root into another 
set of letters is not in any case regarded either as a ‘modi- 
fication’, or as a case of one being produced out of the 
other; it is only regarded as a case of one set of 
letters being used in the place of another sot ot letters; 
—exactly similar should be the case when one letter (i) 
is changed into another (ya).* 


Vartika on Su. (39). 
[ P. 801, Lil. 9-10.] 


"This Sütra (39) serves the purpose of pointing out the 
grounds of doubt on the subject. 


Bhisya on St. (£01. 
[P. 117, L. 4 to L. 7.] 

For the following reason also letters cannot be regarded 
as undergoing ‘modifications’ — 

Because THE ENLARGEMENT OP THE ORIGINAL CAUSE 

SHOULD ALWAYS INVOLVE A CORRESPONDING ENLARGEMENT 

IN THE MODIFICATION—(S&. 40), 

As a matter of fact, we always find that modifications al- 
ways follow their original base.t Inthe case in question how- 
ever we do not find the ya following the shortness or length 
of the [as whether the preceding iis long or short, the 
ya is always short] ;—and it is only if thero were such follow- 
ing by the ya, that we could infer it to be a< modification”. 


©The Parishuddhi formulates this reasoning as follows—' The case of the 
-change of i into ya cannot be one of modification,—because the two are distinct 
-letters,—just like bhū appearing in.place of as’. 


+ For instance, the cloth made of long yarns is long, and that made of shorter 
‘yarns is shorter—says the Bhasyachandra. 
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Và: tika on St. + 
[P. 310, Ll. pe 
This Sütra is meant to pub forward as areason the fact 
that modifications always follow their original bases ; that i is 
to say, every well-known modification is found to follow its 
original base. 
à Satra (41). 
[Objection ]—* THE REASON JUST URGED 1S NOT A 
VALID ONE ; BECAUSE, AS A MATTER or FACT, MODIFICATIONS 
ARB FOUND TO BE SMALLER THAN, EQUAL TO AND LARGER 
THAN THEIR ORIGINAL DASp." (Sit. 41). 


Bhasya on St. (41). 
| P. 117, LI. 9—10]. 


* Tn the case of Substances, we find that some modifica- 
* tions are smaller than their original base, some are equal to 
“it, while some are larger. In the same manner ya, as the 
* modification (of the long i ), may be smaller (than its basic 
'* cause). x 


[The Vartika does not notice this Sutra 41. | 
Salra (41A). 


[Answer]—lwaswUCH As THERE IS (IN THE OPPON- 
ENT'S REASONING) NEITHER OF THE 1WO KIN DS OF PuoBANS 


9 * From the small seed of the Banyan emanates ‘the large banyan tree ; 
while out of the large cocoanut, which is larger than the banyan- seed, comes out tle 
eocoanut tree, which is smaller than the banyan tree ; and from cocoanuts of equal 
size, we get trees of equal size.”—Tatparya. 


It would be more in keeping with the text if we had the following 
examples—(1) From the small steeds we get the tree, which is the modification 
of the seed, and is larger than it; (2) from a lar ge volume of steam we geta 
small quantity of water, where the water, the modification of the steam, is sinaller 


in volume than the steam ; and (3) when milk turns into curd, the modification, 
curd, is equal in volume to the milk. 


-* The Bhasyachandra gives the following examples :~(1) From the elongated gold- 
pieces, we get the round ear-ring ;—(2) from smooth yarns we get smooth cloth;— 
(3)from the small ball of cotton we get the long yarns. All this shows that the modi- 
fication need not always correspond to its original. 
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THE MERE EXAMPLE CANNOT PROVE ANYTHING.* (Su. 
41A), 
Bhasya ou Si. (41A). 


(a) In the argument urged by the Opponent (in Sü. 41), 
we do not find any Probans at all,—neither one ‘similar’ to 
tho example, nor one ‘ dissimilar’ to it [ and these are the 
only two kinds of Probans,as explained under St, 1-1-34 
and 35];—(/) secondly (though an example has been cited) 
a mere example, unless taken along with a Probans, cannot 
prove anything ;—-(c: lastly, as counter-instances are avail- 
able (in support of the contrary conclusion), there would be 
an uncertainty in regard to the conclusion (sought to be 
proved); [this counter-instance being as follows :—] it some- ` 
times happens that for the carrymg of a load, a horse is 
yoked in the place ofan ox,—and just as in this case the Horse 
is not regarded as a ‘modification ' of the Ox, so, when ya 
is used in place of i, it cannot be regarded as à * modifi- 
cation? of i. And certainly there is no such rule as that a 
conclusion can be proved only by an example, and not by a 
counler-ecample.T ; 


Vàrlikta on Su. (414). 
[P. 310, Ll. 15—16.] 

If what the Opponent urges under Su. 41 is an argument 
meant to prove that there are letter-modifications, then our 
answer is that what is put, forward is a mere example, which 
cannot serve the purpose of a Probans. 

Bhasya on Su. (42). 
(P. 117, L, 16 to L. 20]. 


As regards the examples of the * modification’ of Subs: 
tances, cited by the Opponent,—our answer 18 that— 


9 In the printed text this appears as a part of the Bkdsya. lt appears as a 
Siitra in the Nydyasichinibandha ; but neither of the Sütra Mss. contains this 
Sūtra. The Patparya introduces it as ‘patyakhyanasutra, and it appears right 
that the answer to the Opponent's argument put forward in the Sütra (41) should be 
answered by the Sätra (41A), The Bhasyachandra also calls it ‘Satra.’ 

+ This Sütra answers Sü. 41, taking it as an argument advanced to prove the 
conclusion that ya is a modification of i. But Su. 41 may be taken not as an argu- 
mentto prove a conclusion, but only as pointing out a defect, a fallacy, in tho 
premiss of the Siddhantin’s reasoning. The answer to this comes in Sù. 42. 
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Sūtra (42). 
IvIs NOT RIGHT; AS ‘MODIFICATIONS’ ALWAYS EMANATE 

FROM SUCH ORIGINAL BASES AS ARE UNEQUAL [AND TIIEY 

ARE ALWAYS IN CONFORMITY WITH THESE Larran]. (Si, 

42.) 

Substances that constitute the origin (from which modifi- 
cations emanate) are such as are not. equal (to them); and 
yet the modifications are always in conformity with their 
original bases.* Iu the case in question, however, we find 
that the letter ya is not always in conformity with (does not 
necessarily emanate from) the letter i T. Hence the citing 


of the example of the modification of substances is not effect. 
ivo against us, 


Vartika on Sit. (42). 
[ROMs sito Pa 91]. L. 2] 


If, however, what the'Opponent has urged in Sü, 41 is meant 
to point out an objection (against the reasoning put forward 
by the Siddhantin, in Si. 40), then our answer is as given 


in this Sūtra (42) ; which means that, inasmuch as Modifi- 


cations are found to emanate from unequal origins, what has 


been urged by the Opponent is entirely irrelevant; specially 
b as Modifications always do follow their original, 


while yu does not follow the length or shortness 
of the i, 


Sutra, (43). 

[Objection]—* Just As THEBE IS DIVERSITY IN THE 
CHARACTER OF THE MODIFICATION OT SUBSTANCES, SO IS 
THERE DIVERSITY IN THE MODIFLOATION oF J, BTTERS ALSO,” — 
(Su. 43), 

— À 


° E.g. From the small b 


anyan-seed emanates tho ] 
yet from that seed will emanate 


only the banyan 
T This is what we mean by what we ha 


arge banyan-tree ; and 
; and never the coco-nut tree. 

UAE ve urged in Si. 40,* as regards the 
modifications following their origins ; and not that tho largeness and smallness 
of the modification follows those,of the'origin, If we meant this latter, then alono 
could the argument urged against us by the Opponent in Sa, 1 be ditas: 
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(Bhasya on Si. 43.) 
| P. 117, LL. 22-23. ] 


PS Just as in the case of Substances, the modification 
‘differs from its original, even though both equally are Sub- 
stance,—so in the case of Letters also, though both equal- 
ly are * Letter, yet the modification differs from the ori- 


ginal,” # 
Vartika on Sü. (43). 
[P. 311, Ll. 4— 6.] 

** Just as, even though both are equal, in being Substance, 
“ yet the Modification differs in its character from tho Original, 
** —ju the same manner, even though both ya and i are equal, 
“in being Letters, the modification (ya) may differ from the 
“ original (1)." 

Siitra (44). 
[ Answer ]—Tilst CANNOT BE ; AS THE REAL OUARAC- 

TER OF * MODIFICATION?” IS NOT POSSIBLE (IN THE CASE OF 

Lerrers).—Si. (44). 

Bhiasya on Su. (44). 
[P. 118, L. 2 to L. Ge]! 

In the case of Substances in general we find the character 
of * Modification ’ to be as follows :— When a Substance, gold 
or clay, undergoes modification, what happens is that the 
general character of that substance (Gold or Clay) remaining 


constant, one form orshape of it (i.e. the Lump of Gold or 
Clay) disappears and another (i. e. the Ring or the Jar) 


9 “ Inthe case of Substances also it is not true that the modification always fol- 
lows its criginal ; because as a matter of fact, we often find that there is a diversity 
between the modification and its original ; so that, even though the ya does not ful- 
low the à, in its length or shortness, yet it may be its modification." 

«The sense of the argument is as follows: When tho modification is spoken of 
as following its original, is it meant that the following or conformity is absolute t=O 
that it is only partial? If the former, then no such conformity would be possible 
in the case of substances also. If the latter, then in the case of letters also, there 
is conformity so far that both are ‘ Letter." —Bhasyachandra. 
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comes into existence ; and this latter we call « ‘modification,’ 

In the case of Letters on the other hand (such for instance as 
] 1 o n] £ AS 

tho letters ya and i), there 1$. no such general ‘Letter’-char- 


X à MN 2 
acter which, remaining constant, would give up its ‘-form 
!form.| So that, just as in the case 


and take up the ‘ ya;- 1 
of the Ox Pa the Horse, even though both are f Substance,’ 


yet, by reason of the diversity in their character, one is not 
regarded as the * modification of anothér,—simply becanse 
they do not fulfil the conditions of the true * modification ’, 
—exactly in the same manner, the letter ya cannot be re- 
garded as the * modification ' of the letter 1; for the simple 
reason that the conditions of the trus * modification ’ are not 


fulfilled in this case. 


[The Vartika has nothing to say on this Sra]. 


Bhasya on Sü. (45.) 
[P. 118, L. 7 to L. 11.] 


For the following reason also Letters cannot have modi- 
fications :— 
Sūtra (45). 
[As A MATTER OF FACT] WHEN THINGS HAVE UNDER- 
GONE * MODIFICATION’, THEY CANNOT REVERT TO THEIR 
ORIGINAL TORN. —(Sū. 45). 


Reversion (to the original form) is not possible [for 
real modifications; e. g., the Curd cannot again become 
Milk]. * How do yow know that?” We know this be- 
cause there is no proof for such reversion. That is to say, 
there is nothing to prove—no reasoning available for the view 
—that “ what happens (in the case of the form * dadhyatra >) 
is that the i has become modified iato ya, and again becomes 
i(when the expression is again stated in its uncombined 


form, dadhi-afra’) ; and not that in the former case ya had 


———————————————— 


9 The Bhasyachandra with four Mss., reads sqrwzane. 

+ For it is only the particular letter i that is held by the Opponent to be wodified 
into another particular letter ‘ya’; while in the case of substances the Gold lump 
becomes modified into the Gold-ring ; the Gold-character being common,—Bhasya- 
chandra, e 

= Eyacratea ; ofthe Bhāsyá is to be construed with famreararara of the Satra 


nye the Bhd3yachandra. 
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been used in the place of i, and in the latter case it has ceas- - 
ed to be so used.”* 


Vartika on S. (45). 
[ P. 311, Ll. 9-10. ] 


If Letters wero to undergo ‘ modifications, thay could net 
revert to their original form. 


Sūtra (46). 
[Objection]—'* Inasmoon as GoLD AND OTHER 


THINGS DO REVERT TO THELR ORIGINAL FORM, THE REASON 
URGED IS NOT A TRUE REASON AT ALL." 


Bhüsya on Su. (46). 
[P. 119, L. 13 to L. 15.] 


Says the Opponent—“ It has been asserted that there is 
= no reasoning available for our view :—but this is not true: 
** The following is the reasoning that proves it:—In the case 
“ of Gold we find that, renouncing the form of the Har-ring, 
** it takes the form of the Necklet, and again renouncing the 
** form of the latter it takes that of the former; exactly in the 
**-same manner, i having taken the form of ya, f again takes 
** the form of 4," 

Vartika on Su. (46). 
[ P. 811, LI. 12-13. ] 


What the Sütra means is that— the reason put forward 
(by the Siddhan£in, in Su. 45) is not valid, it is inconclusive, 
because we do find things that have undergone ‘modifica- 
tions ' reverting to their original form." 

Bhiasya on St. 46 A. 
4 P. 118, L, 15 to L. 20. ] 


[Our answer to the above is as follows]—The reasoning 
put forward is not valid, as it is based upon premises that are 


* The Bhasyachandra cites an example where there is repeated ‘reversion’ 
between ¿ and ya. From the root * dhyai’, (to think) we get the word ‘dh k?’ (in- 
telligence); this latter word being compounded with ‘apti’, we get the form * dhy- 
‘pti’ (ya again); and this compound is explained as ‘dhé-praptih’ (i again). 

+ The printed text reads ara here; but the passage gives better sense without 
Ahat word. It is not found in the Puri Mss. 
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not truo ; for instance, in the case of Curd it is found that 
the Zik, having once become Curd, never again reverts 
to the form of the Milk.« “ What does that prove?" 
It proves that in the case of Letters also there is no rever- 
sion [and tho premiss that ' all modifications revert to their 
original position’, as urged in St. 42, is found not true; 
there being no such reversions 1n the case of Curd]. 


. , a : A] 

If the meaning of the Opponent's assertion is that the 

« reversion of * i? is analogous to the reversion of Gold (so 
à ie 7 
thab what is stated in &ü. 45 is not true]",—then our 
answer is that, so far as the aualogy of the case of Gold is 
concerned,— 
THERE IS NO ANALOGY AT ALL ; AS IN THE CASE OF THE 
‘MODIFICATIONS " oF GoLD, THE ‘ GOLD -CHARACTER 1S 
NEVER aBsent.f—(Sa. 46 A.) 


In the case of Gold what happens is that the Gold itself 
remaining the constant factor, it becomes different objects 
by the renouncing of one character (form) and the taking of 
another.$ Inthe case of ‘i’,on the other hand, we do 
not perceive any such common factor, in the shape of * Lot- 
ters in general', which could become a different object by 
renouncing the’2’-form and taking the ‘ya’-form. Hence 


the example of Gold is not applicable to the ease in question. 


° The printed text omits a q here, which is essential. 


T This is the answar to Sa. 46; if the reasoning therein urged is meant to prove that 
“there is reversion in the case of Letters, because there is such inthe case of all modi- 
fications.” If on the other hand, the Sūtra is to be taken only as putting forward ap 
objection to the arguments of the Siddhantin, then the answer is as given in 


Sütra, 46 A. 
i This appears asa Sūtra in the Nayasuchinilandha, also in the. Vártika, Bhas- 
yachandra and in the two Sutra Mss. The test of the Sūtra is Vt, aigu ut gat- 
A 
Sumeifatg. The Puri Sütra Ms., however, reads it as = afgmix at gar 
fom . H H H H 
gama ; Which reading is not quite satisfactory ; though it may be construed to 


t G 9 H o . 
mean ‘the analogy is not true ; because there is a difference AART, inasmuch as 
NI 


in the case of Gold, the gold-chara cter remains constant, throughout.’ The Bhasya- 
chandra adopts this reading. 


The 4, according to some, forms part, not of the Sūtra, but of the Bhasya. 


z EN . . 
$ WWW is necessary. Itis found in the Puri Mss. 
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Vartika on Su. (46 A). 
[ P. 311, Ll. 15-17]. 

Throughout all gold-modificatious, the Gold persists as 
the common factor. In the caso in question, there is no such 
constant thing—in the form of * Letters '— which could be“ 
the substratum of the i and ya characters, and could re- 
nounce the one and take the other. 

Sutra (46 D). 
[Objection|—“Bor INASMUCH as THE GENERAL TAR- 

ACTER OF ‘ LETTER? IS NEVER ABSENT [IN BIHOR ‘À’ OR 

‘ya’ ], IT IS NOT RIGHT TO DENY THE * MODIFIOATION OF 

Lerrers’.” — (Su. 46 B.]* 

Bhasya on Sn. (46 B.) 
[P. 11, LI, 21-22]. 
TSays the Opponent]—“In the case of Lettor-modifi- 


"cations also, the generic character of ‘ Letter’ is never ab- 
"sent ; exactly in the same manner as the character of * Gold ' 
"is present in all modifications of Gold. [Hence the two cases 
fare exactly analogous ]." 


Vartika ou Sa. (46 BY. 
[P. 312, Ll. 2-3.] 
“ Letter-modifications also are never without the character 


“of ‘Letter’; sothat this generic character 


Var. P. 312. ^ 
2: of ‘Letter > forms the common (constant) factor 


"t just like * Gold’ in the case of Gold-modifications},” 


Sūtra (46 C). 
Bhā. P. 119. D[Answer]—BuT A CHARACTER SUBSISTS IN TUAT 
WHICH IS ENDOWED WITH GENERALITY, AND NOT IN THE 
GENERALITY ITsELF.—(St 46C).T 


9 This also appears as a Sutra, in the Vártica aud the Sitra Mss ; but notia the 
Nyáyasüchinibandha, nor in the Bhàs yachandra. 
t This appears as S2tro in. the Sütra Mss, and also in the Vartika ; but not 


in the Ny@yasach nibandha, nor in the Bhasyachandra. 
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Bhasya on Si. (46C). 
[P.',119, L. 1 to L. 5.] 

Asa matter of fact, the Bar-ring and the 'Necklet are 
forms or properties that subsist iu the Gold, and not in 
the Generality or generic character of ' Gold". —Now, what 
3s that Letter of which ‘è’ and ‘ ya ' are properties? The 
cannot be properties of the generic character of ‘Letter ’, as. 
tbis is a Generality (and not something possessed of General- 
itj). [Even granting that these could be properties or forms 
of the said Generality] as a matter of fact, a property or form 
that is ceasing (or disappearing) cannot form the origin of 
another forthcoming property; hence in the case in ques- 
tion, the ‘i’ that is ceasing (or disappearing) could not; be 
the origin of the forthcoming ‘ya’ [which means that ‘ya’ 
cannot be the ‘modification’ of ‘7’ ]. 


[The Vartika has nothing to add on this Sūtra]. - 


Bhasya on Su. (47). 
[P. 119, L. 5 to L. 12] 

For the following reason also no * modification ’ of Letters 

is possible : — 
Ir LETTERS ARE ETERNAL, THEY CANNOT UNDERGO [oR 

BECOME] MODIFICATIONS ;—1F THEY ARE NON-ETERNAL, THEY 

CANNOT PERSIST (AS & CONSTANT PAOTOR)—S ü. (47). 

According to the theory that Letters are eternal, + the 
Fetters i and ya should both be eternal ; so that neither could 
be regarded as a ‘ modification ;' for both being eternal, what 
could be the ‘modification’ of what? | As all * modifications ” 
as such must be non-eternal]. If, on the other hand, the view 
is held that Letters are non-eternal, then no persistence or 
continuity of Letters would be possible. * What do you 
mean by Letters having no persistence?" What is meant by 
this ‘want of persistence ' is that having come into existence, 
they cease to exist ; so that (under this theory) it is only 
after the ‘7’, having come into existence, had ceased to 


* The right reading is AWea ETH aA AVANT UAT, The Puri Mss. read aues 
amz a aedat «ut, 


t The majority of Mss., including the Puri ones, read ssfweued; but the sense 
demands aea, 
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exist, that the ‘ya’ would come into existence; and the 
‘i’ would come into existence again only after the ‘ ya,’ 
having come into existence, had ceased to exist; and under 
the circumstances (the two never coexisting at any point of 
time), what would be the ‘modification’ of what? What 
we have said (in regard to thei and ya coming into exist- 
ence and ceasing to exist) should be taken as referring to 
the combining ( of the two words ‘dadhi-afra ’) after having 
stated them in the disjoined form, and again disjoining them 
after having combined them.« 


Vartika on Su. (47). 
[P. 812; L. 5 to L. 10.] 


lf Letters are eternal, then they cannot have modifica- 
tions ; aS an eternal thing undergoing modifications would 
be a contradiction in terms. If, on the other hand, Letters 
are non-eternal, then also no ‘modification’ is possible ; as 
we never find any modification of things that have no 
persistence (or continuity of existence). 
Bhasya on Si. (48). 
[P. 119, L. 12 to L. 21.] 


Tho Opponent makes the following answerT (on the basis of 
the theory that letters are eternal) to the argument (pro- 
pounded by the Sidghantin in Su. 47)— 

Sura (48). 
* INAsMUOH. AS MOST ÉTERNAL THINGS ARE BEYOND 

THE REAOH OF THE SENSES, AND YET THERE ABE SOME 

THAT ARE OF THE OPPOSITE OHARAOTER—THE DENIAL OF 

TiETTER-MODIFICATION IS NOT RIGHT.” (Su. 48). 


“It is nob quite correcb[ to say that eternal words can 
* never undergo modifications. [Because] as a matter of fact, 
“wo find that, of eternal things, while some are beyond the 
“reach of the senses (e.g., the Atom and Akasha), there 


SS EUN 

* When we say ‘dadhi-atra’ the i comes into existence ; when we say dadh- 
yatra’, the i ceases to exist and the ya comes into existence; when we again dis- 
join the words and say ‘dadhi-atra’, the ya ceases to exist and the i comes into exis- 


_teuce. 


+ This answer is in the form of a Futile Rejoinder—says the Tafparya. 
f The Bhasyachandra explains ‘ vipratisédhal' as equivalent to ‘apratisedkah.’ 
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* aro somo that are quite perceptible by the senses s (e.g; 
* the genus ‘Cow’ and the like) ; in fact Letters themselves 
* are perceptible by the Senses (aud yet they are eternal, eg- 
** hypothesi) ; similarly, of eternal things though some (e.g., 
« Akasha) may be incapable of undergoing modification, yet 
* Letters may be quite capable of doing so. 

But the presence of contrary properties cannot be accept- 
ed as a valid reason; because there is incompatibility (between 
eternality and capability of modifiertion), [while there is no 
such incompatibility between etervality and perceptibility or im- 
perceptibility]. That which is efernal is never born; nor 
does ib ever cease to exist ; that which is devoid of the char- 
acter of being born and that of ceasing to exist is eternal ; 
while that which is possessed of the character of being born 
and of ceasing to exist is non-eternal; and as a matter of fact, 
there can be no ‘modification’ without something being born 
and something ceasing to exist. So that if Letters undergo 
‘modification’, they cannot be eternal; and if they are 
eternal, they cannot undergo ‘modification.’ Thus the 
* presence of opposite characters’ (urged as a reason by the 
Opponent) is a fallacious Probaus, being tainted with the 
fallacy of ‘contradiction.’ 


Varlika on Sütra (48). 
[P. 812, Ll. 13—14.] 

Tho Answer given by the Opponent is that kind of Futile 
Rejoinder which has been called * Zibalpasama' [Vide, 
Stitra, 5-1-4, Bhasya, P. 243, L. 15]. 

Bhasya on St. (49). 
[1-919 ih A tos P1205 T7. 7-1 


The Opponent now answers tlie. Siddhünta argument (of 
Su. 47) from the standpoint that Letters are not-eternal— . 
Sutra (49). 
“HVEN THOUGH NON-PERSISTENT, LETTERS MAY UNDER- 
GO MODIFICATIONS, IN THE SAME WAY AS THEY ARE APPRE- 
HENDED (PEROEIVED).” (Si, 49). i 
e: The right reading is supplied by the Puri Mss,—tat gaat itaa fagat- 
mafana dc. 
Nyaya Vol. IT. 410. 
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* Even though letters are non-persistent (transient), yet 

pha, P. 120,  " there is hearing of them (they are heard); 

4i and jn the same manner their * modification ' 

* also would be possible (even though they are non-persis- 
* tent). "s ; 

Our answer isas follows:—The ‘hearing of letters’ 
(which has been put forward by the Opponent asa reason for 
proving the modification of Letters) has, as a matter of fact, 
no connection at all (with the desired conclusion) and as 
such it is entirely inefficient. That is to say, the 
‘hearing of Letters,— which, on being admitted, would 
(according to the Opponent) lead to the inference of the fact 
that ‘letters undergo modifications'—can, as a matter of 
fact, only serve the purpose of bringing about the cognition 
of what is expressed by those letters, and it has absolutely 
no connection with the ‘modification of letters’; and as 
such it is entirely inefficient (in the proving of the desired 
conclusion).t So that the reasoning of the Opponent is 


9 (Just as Letters, even though non-persistent, become related to the Auditory 
organ and thereby bring about their own cognition,—in the same manner would 


they bring about moditications also.’ —Tatparya. 

+ The best reading of this passage appears to be—sEintauiqmt quated: 
a famita aragi uat at JAAT aqaaitaaagarsad. The construction 
being at atana at annada (wi) sanaan famitu w-u*agt 
(adt) saanut, The Bhäsyachandra reads tbus, with the exception that for ar, 
it reads ‘ar, 


As for the mere denoting of meanings by letters, this can be done by them, 
even when they can subsist just for the moment, just long enough for them to be 
In the case iu question however, the letters concerned should have 
to subsist much longer than that ; they should have to subsist through the entire 
process—of uttering the disjoined words * daghi-atra’,, the pronouncing of the com- 
bined form ‘delhyatra’, and the subsequent analysing into the disjoined form— 
before any idea could arise as to there being a "modification? But as such contin- 
uous existence is not possible, under the theory that Letters are non-eternal, the 
onnection with the fact o£ ‘modification '.— 


comprehended. 


more ‘ hearing of letters’ can have no ¢ 
Tatpary. 
The translation is in accordance with this interpretation of the Tatparya. The 
Bhasyachandra construes the passage differently. By this ssayufaaitent aliwalea: 
Gi wata) is one sentence— The hearing of letters does not serve to prove the de- 
sired conclusion (that the original letter undergoes modifications) 7—Taatta uragr 
supplies the reason— because the said hearing is connected with the modified letter 
(and not with the modifying original)’; awaut— hence it is inefficient; incapable 
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exactly similar (in absurdity) to the following al 
* Because the Earth is endowed with the quality of dour, 1% 
must also be endowed with such qualities as sound Pleasuro, 
and the like’! Then again, the ‘hearing of a does 
not preclude the possibility of the case being oe t ies 
of one Letter after the cessation of another Letter E Me old 
that in the case ir question what happens is that the letter 
‘i’ having ceased, the letter ‘ya’ is used in its place ; and 
if the possibility of such use were precluded by the fact of 
letters being heard, then there might be some justification for 
the view that the letter ‘i’ itself becomes transformed 
(modified) into ‘ya’. *—[As a matter of fact however, it is 
not so. ]—From allthis it follows that the ‘hearing of letters 

is nota valid reason for holding that Letters undergo modi- 
fications. 


Vartika on Su. (49). 
[P. 312, Ll. 17-18.] 

The answer given by the Opponent in this Sütra is of 
the nature of the Futile Rejoinder, which has been called 
* Sadharmyasamà.' 

Sutra (50). 

(1) ImaswvoH as, ir Tue LEITER is SOMETHING 

MODIFIABLE, IT CANNOT BE ETERNAL, —AND (2) as THe (so- 


of proving your proposition’ ;—tlius being saazatmr — not perceived (along with 
—‘aufaare? adifaarced, (s SEU" guaradq— 
*nüght lend probability to the modifiability of letters ? 

This explanation however is more far-fetched than the one by the Z'atparya. 

? Jt might be argued, in favour of the Opponent’s view th 
* hearing of letters’ has no direct connection v 
yet, inasmuch the fact of hearin 
it may be accepted as justifying 
The Author has anticip 
not preclude the possibi 


the modifying original’; 


at even though the 
vith the subject of Letter-modifications, 
g precludes the possibility of all other explanations, 
the conclusion that Letters undergo modifications. 
ated this view, and has pointed out that the * hearing ' does 
lity of the explanation supplied by the Siddhautin. 

Of this passage also, the Bhasyachandra supplies 
Ratar for Frater and fada for 
means as follows :— 
birth of the modifie 
its original ; eg., 


a different explanation, reading 
"rada. According to this, the passage 
“The hearing of the modified letter does not bring about the 
d letter after the destruction of that which is me 


if the production or birth of ya— 
ing of the letter after the destruction of ¢;? 
held that ‘ 


ant to have been 
were brought about by the hear- 
;—then alone could the proposition be 
fied form ya,’ 
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CALLED) * MODIFICATION ' APPEARS AT A TIME OTHER THAN 
THAT AT WHICH THE MODIFYING LETTER IS PRESENT,—THE 


OBJECTION (TAKEN iN Sü. 4H) IS NOT A RIGHT ONE.— 
(Sa. 50). 


Bhasya on Su, (50). 
[ P. 120, L. 10 to L. 14-] 


The objec!ion taken (in (Sd. 48) on the basis of the fact 
that ‘eternal things are of opposite characters’ is not right. 
(1) Because as a matter of fact, no modifiable thing is ever 
found to be eternal ; hence the objection based upon the ex- 
ample of the ‘ hearing of Letters’ is not right. (2) In the 
case in question, what happens is that, having used the dis- 
joined expression ‘ dadhi-atra’, the person waits for several 
moments, and then he pronounces the words in close juxta- 
position and uses the form * dadhyatra’; so that the letter 
‘ya’ is used long after the letter ‘7’ has disappeared (after the 
uttering of the disjoined words); and under the circumstances, 
of which letter could the ‘ ya’ be recognised as the * modi- 
fication '? For the effect (the modification, the ya) cannot 
appear ab a time when the cause (the modifying original, the 
i) is absent. This is the retort to which the Opponent's argu- 
menb is open. 


Varlika on St. (50). 
[P. $13, L. 1 to L. 3j. 
The assertion that ‘ eternal letters undergo modifications’ 
involves a contradiction in terms. And inas- 
See much as ab the moment that the ‘¢’ is heard, 
it cannot become * y& ',* the reason that ‘it would be like 
the hearing of the Letters ’ is entirely irrelevant. 


Bhasya on Su, 51. 
[P. 120, L. 14 to L. 18.] 
For the following reason also it is not possible to hold 
that Letters undergo modifications :— 
Sütra (51). 
BECAUSE IN REGARD TO LETTER-MODIFICATIONS, THERE 
IS NO CONSTANCY AS TO THE ORIGINAL BASE,— Su (51). 


DICT RD 3 à z 
€ At the time that one uses the Forin * dadhyatra,’ the * i' has ceased to exist. 
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In one case we find it laid down that ‘ya’ is to take 
the place of *i';and in another ibis laid down that‘? is 
to take the place of ‘ya’;—e. g. m the word * bidhyati? 
fwhich, is derived from the root byadh, the ya of which gives 
place to i in the word * bidhyati ']. Now, if the letters con- 
cerned were ‘ modifications’, there shonld have been some 
constancy as to which is the ‘ modification ’ and which the 
* original’ ; as is found in the case of all well-known modi- 
fications [¢, g., the milk is always the ‘ original ', while the 
Curd is always the ‘ modification ’; it is never found to be 
the other way about. In the case in question however, it 
has been shown that there is no such constancy ; as in one 
case *i' gives place to ‘ya’, while in another ‘ ya’ gives 
place to * i']. 

Vartika on Sà. (51). 
| P. 313, L. 3 to L. 7.] 


For the following reason also it is not right to hold 
that Letters undergo -‘ modifications’: — Because there is no 
consluncy as to the original. That is to say, in the caso 
of all well-known ‘ modifications’ we have found that it is 
always fixed which is the ‘original’ and which the 
* modification ’; there is however no such constancy in the 
case of the Letters‘ ya’ and ‘i’. Hence from this absence 
of constancy, it follows that there is no * modification’ in the 
ease of Letters. 

Salra (52). 
[The Casuist objects]—'* As THERE IS CONSTANCY 

IN NON-CONSTANCY, IT IS NOT RIGHT TO SAY THAT THERE IS 

NO CoNsTANCY."—(Su. 52), 

Bhasya on Su. (52). 
[P. 120, L1. 20-22.] 

* Tt has been urged (by the Siddhantin, in Sü. 51) that 
* there is no constancy as to what is the * original ' and what 
“the ‘modification’. Now this * non-constancy ' is cone 


'* stant ; that is, it is constant in regard to each particular 
“subject : ard inasmuch as this is constant, there is * con- 
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“ stancy ’; so that what has been urged iu rogard to there 
* being no coustancy as to what is original &o., is nob 
(129 5 32 
true. 
Vartika on Su. (52.) 
[ P. 815, L. 9.] 
What the Satra means is that there 13 uo nom-coustane y. 
Stra (58.) 
[4nswer]—(A) INasmtom AS ‘constancy’ AND 
* NON-CONSTANOY ' ARE CONTUADICTORY TERMS,—AND (B) 
AS TUE * CONSTANCY ! (PUT FORWARD BY THE OPPONENT) 
SUDSISTS IN TH * NON-CONSTANCY ’,—THE OBJECTION URGED 
IS NOT RIGUT.—(Sü. 53). 
Bhasya on Su, (59.) 
(P. 212; L. 2 to L. 6.] 


(A) The term * Constancy ' signifies the affirmation of the 
thing (Constancy); while the term ‘non-constancy’ signifies its 
negation ; and as there is contradiction between affirmation 
and negation, the two terms (‘ constancy.’ and * non-con- 
stancy ’) cannot be regarde | as synonymous ; So that Non-con- 
stuncy cannot become * constaucy ’ simply by being constant 
or fixed ; though we do not deny that there is no ‘constancy $ 
in * non-constancy '; what wo mean is that what is signified 
by the term ‘ constancy ' may subsist in won-constancy, and as 
such the term coastaucy ' may be applied to non-constancy 
[but wlat we do deny is the possibility of both Constancy and 
Non-constancy belonging to the same thing]. Thus the 
mere presence of Constancy ia Non-constancy does not con- 


stitute an effective objection against us. * 
bed ide —— 


° What is impossible is the co-subsistence of both, Ounstancy and Non-constancy, 
in any ono thing, and not the subsistence of Constancy im Non-constancy. And this 
latter fact does not shake our pesition ; as the mere fact of there being Coustancy 
in Non-constancy does not imply that there is constancy as regards the Original and 
Modification. {tis adinitted that there is non-constancy in regard to this; and if 
the constancy of this non-constancy were to imply constancy as regards the Original 
and Modification, then it would mean that in regard to this latter there are both 


Constancy and Non-constancy, which however is impossible. 
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Vartika on Sü. (53). 
[P. 313, Ll. 10-11]. 
What the Sütra means to point out is the incompatibility 
between Affirmation and Negation. 


Bhasya on Si. (54). 
[P. 121, L. 6 to L. 14]. 


In fact what appears (and is regarded) as the * modif- 
cation of Letters’ is not that one letter becomes transformed 
into another, or that one letter (as product) is produced out 
of the other (as the constituent cause); what it really is, is 
shown in the following Satra— 


Sūira (54). 

WHAT APPEARS AS THE ‘MODIFIOATION oF LETTERS" 
INVOLVES A CHANGE IN (ONE OR THE OTHER OF) THE FOL- 
LOWING FORMS—(a) THE COMING IN OF FRESH PROPERTIES, 
(b) suppression, (c) DIMINUTION, (d) 1NOREASE, (e) 
CURTAILMENT AND (f) coAbsscENOE.—(Sü. 54). 


What is actually meant by * the modification of letters’ is 
that there is substitution of another cognate letter, —i.e., 
one cognate letter is ased on the cessation of the use of an- 
other; and this substitution is in diverse forms ;—(2) In 
some cases there is coming in of fresh properties ; e.g., when 
the low accent takes the place of the high-pitched accent ; 
—(b) in some there is suppression ; e.g , when one form being 
dropped, another comes in pin its place 3—(c) in certain cases 
there is diminution ; i.e., when the short vowel takes the place 
of the long one;—(d) in others there is increase ; e.g., when 
the long vowel takes the place of the short one, or the pro- 
lated vowel takes the place of the long and short one ;—(e) in 
certain cases there is curtailment: i.e., ‘stak (a single syllable) 
takes the place of ‘asti’ (two syllables) ;—( f ) in other cases 
there is coalescence; e.g., when there is an augment, either in 
the base or in the affix. These are the changes that are 
spoken of as ‘modifications’; and these are only substitutions. 
Tf this is what is meant by * modification,’ then we admit the 
statement that * Letters undergo modifications,’ 
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Vartika on Su. (54). 
[P. 318, L. 14 to P. 314, L. 2]. 


From the above it follows that there is substitution in 
the case. cf Letters, where the qualified (letters) are never 
perceived apart. That is to say, if Letters were modified, 
such Letters could be perceived apart from the properties 
in the shape of ‘modifications’: As a matter of fact, 
however, they are never so perceived ; hence the conclusion 
is that Letters do not undergo modifications. If they are 
‘modified’, they can be so only in the following manner :— 
What appears §c., &c.—says the Satra. 

What the Sütra means is that, inasmuch as inall cases 
of so-called ‘ modification,’ we have only either the coming 
in of fresh properties or suppression, Ẹe., (enumerated in the 
Sūtra), it follows that what actually takes place is substitu- 
lien (and not modification). The whole ques- 
tion of the law of * Modification’ and * Subs- 
titution’ has been thoroughly: diseussed by the author of 
the Bhasya ; hence (throughout this section) we have explain- 
ed the meaning of the Sutras only. 


: SM (4). : 
Examination of the nature of Words and their Potencies. 
[Sutras 55—66]. 

Sulra (55). 
l'hgsE SAME (Lerrers), WHEN ENDING IN AN AFFIX, 
ARE CALLED * WoRD.'— BU. 595. 
Bhasya on Su. (55). 
[P. 121, L. 16 to L. 19]. 


Letters, transformed according to law and reason (i.e, by 
i" substitution in accordance with details laid down under Sù. 
54; and not by modification), when ending in an affix, come 
to be called ‘Word. Affixes are of two kinds— Noun-affices 
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and Verb-affices ; * Brahmanah’ is an example (of a’ Word 
ending in a noun-affix) and ‘ pachafi? isan example (of Word 
ending in a verb-affix). 

* According to this definition Prepositions and Indeclin- 
nables could not be called * Word.’ Hence it is necessary to 
propound some other definition of * Word ’.” 


But it is with a view to make the term * Word’ (according 
to the said definition) applicable to Prepositions and Indeclin- 
ables that it has been ruled that Indeclinables drop their 
affixes—[by Panini’s Sütra 2-4-82] ;—and the reason for this 
convention lies in the fact thatit is only Words that can 
signify (bring about the cognition of) anything [and it is 
admitted that Prepositions aud Indeclinables do signify 
things].* 

Vartika on Su, (55). 
[P. 314, L. 4 to L. 14.] 
Letters transformed according to law and reason, when end- 


ing in an a[liv, come to be called * Word '—says the Bhàsya. 


* This Sütra is aiwed against the ‘Spholu’-theory of the Grammarian. This 
theory is thus outlined in the Tütparya.— 

Things are not signified by Letters; as Letters cannot have any connection 
with anything, either singly or collectively. Nor can things be held to be signified 
by the letter as aided by the impressions left by the preceding letters ; because Im- 
pressions can pertain to their own objects, and not to otherthings ; hence the impres- 
sjon of letters could bring about the cognition of Letters ouly, and not of things. 
And yet it cannot be denied that when the letters *gla-tah? are pronounced, there 
comes about the cognition of the Jar. Hence the conclusion is that the letters con- 
cerued bring about the manifestation of a peculiar entity in tlie shape of * Sphota’—a 
kind of conglomerate Sound—which in its turn brings about the cognition of the Jar. 
That several letters should give rise to one Sphota is just like several words forming 
asentence. Hence there is no such thing as ‘ Word,’ denoting things. 

In answer to this view we have the Sitra laying down that the * Word '—by 
which things are denoted— consists of the Letters themselves,—and xot of any such 
thing as* Sphota’. Asa matter of fact, when a thing is spoken of by means of a 
verbal expression, we do not perceive anything except certain Letters. Hence wo 
conclude that the name * Word’ must apply to the Letters ; though it may not apply 
directly to them, these being many, and the word being one only,—yet the name 
may be applied to them indirectly, on the basis of the fact that though many, they 
bring about the cognition of a single thing. And so long as we can explain the 
phenomenon of verbal expression on the basis of the directly perceptible Letters, there 
can be no justification for the assuming of a superphysical and purely hypothetical 
entity in the shape of ‘ Sphota’. 
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[The Spholavadin objects]—': In that case no cognition 
ofthe signifed thing could be possible." 


Our answer is that the cognition of the signified things 
is certainly not impossible ; as.the cognition of the denoted 
thing follows from the perception of the last letter as aided 
by the representative coynition (recalling) of the foregoing 
letters.* 

A[fizes are of two kinds—noun-a fives and verb-affizes—says 
the Bhasya. The noun-affixes are ‘su’ and the other declen- 
sional endings, and the verb-affixes are ‘ fip’ and the other 
conjugational endings. Thus Words, qualified by one or the 
other of these affixes, become twofold, divided into ‘ nouns’ 
and ‘verbs’ respectively; when what is denoted by the 
word becomes qualified by association with a particular ac- 
tion,* tho Word is called a * noun 5 as for example, the word 
* Brahmanah’, which represents a conglomeration of an 
action (of being or existing) and an agent (one who is or 
exists), and is qualified by the Number of the Agent (One).? 


* This is the simple meaning of this passage. But, as this explanation of the 
yerbal cognition of things is open to the objections urged by the Spotavadin (see last 
note), the T'átparya has supplied aaother roundabout explanation of the Vartika. 
(a) ^ Antyavarnapratyaydt ' is taken to mean the later (untya, in relation to the first 
perception of each letter) cognition of letters. (varnapratyay'), -the comprehensive 
cognition, in the form of remembrance, that follows after the perception of each of 
the letters,—(b) ‘parva-varna’ is explained as ‘letters, the convention in regard to 
whose denotative potency has been previously known, and 'pratisaudhanapratyaya ' 
as‘recognition’. According to this interpretation, the translation of the passage 
should run thus— ; 

‘The cognition of the signified thing follows from the remembrance of the letters, as 
aided by the recognition of them as possessed of thedenvtative polency originally fixed 
by convention’. 

+In the term * £riyántara ^, the term ‘antara’ means particular, The definition 
of the Noun thus comes to be this—' That word is called Noun, whose denotation is 
not complete unless it is connected with a certain action (denoted by the correspond- 
ing verb )’.—T@tparya. 

t The Talparya explains the word *friy&' as standing for the action of being- 
Brāhmaņa, * irdlunanatva!; and thia is what has been adopted in the translation, 
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And that which signifies duration of action, and whoreof 
action forms the predominant factor, is the ‘verb’;* e, 9-5 
the word * pachati’, ‘ cooks.’ 


Objection—* If there are only two kinds of affixes, then 
Prepositions and Indeclinables cannot be called * Word’,” 


Not so;as these also are included; 1. e., Prepositions 
and Indeclinables are also included under ‘ Nouns ' 5 from 
the fact that the Shastra lays down the rule (Panini 2-4-82,) 
that ‘Indeclinables drep their affixes,’ we .infer that 
Indeclinables also end in declensional affixes ; and as such 
these also are included under ‘ Noun.’ 


Bhasya on Su. (55). 
[P. 121, L. 20 to P. 192, L. 4] 


The discussion that follows is in regard to Nouns ; and 
we take for our example the particular word * gau’, * Cow? 
tNow, in connection with this— 


THERE ARISES A DOUBT; BECAUSE THE WORD 18 USED 
IN REFERENOE TO THE INDIVIDUAL, THE CONFIGURATION AND 
THE GENERALITY, AS INSEPARABLE FROM ONE ANOTHER.— 
(Sa. 56). 


Jt would appear simpler to take the compound ‘ kriyakarakasamuddyah ’ tomean 
the conglomeration of the action (to which * bra@hmanah’ is nominative) and the case- 
wlation. 


The Tatparya adds that the definition of * Nouv ? givenin the text is put in this 
form with a view to include infinitives and participles also ; as these also are such 
as do not have their denotation complete except through qualification by an action ; 
infinitives and participles always requice another verb to complete their sense. 

° ‘Kriyakéla’ is duration, says the Tatparya. *' Whereof the action forms the 
predominant factor is added with a view to exclude infinitives and participles, which 
also signify some sort of a duration. The noun, though it implies an action, does 
not signify duration; e. g. * pakah’ denotes the action of cooking, but not its duration, 
which is signified only by the verb * cooks’, Thus then, while the verb signifies 
action resting in itself, the Noun implies action of something else. This is what 
is meant by ‘action forming the predominant factor’. 


xt aqu is printed as part of Sütra 56, but the varmgdtfauew and the Puri Sa. 
Ms. both read the Sa. without quu which therefore we take as part of Bhügya. The 
Bhasyachandra makes it part of the Sa(ra. 


4, i t 
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| The term * sannidhi signifies inseparable existence, invari- 
able concomitance. As a matter of fact, the word * Cow’ is 
used in connection with the Individual, the Configuration and 
the Generality,—as inseparable from one another ; and it is not 


definitely known whether what is denoted by the word is any 
one of these three, or all of them. 


Vartika on Su, 56. 
[P. 314, L. 15 to P. 815, L. 214] 


Inasmuch as all usage is by means of Words, the exac 
signification of Words is now going to be discussed ; and as 
usage rests mainly upon Nouns, itis the exact signification 
of Nouns that we are going to consider. Nouns are chosen 
for treatment, by reason of their pervasive character; i. e. 
inasmuch as nearly all words are nouns, it is the noun— 
the particular noun * Cow ’—that is going to be considered.* 

[The discussion begins with the following initial objec- 
tion]—* No cognition of anything can arise from the Word; 
* because if the word were to bring about the cognition of 
“ Individuality, no comprehensive notion of anything would 
“be possible; and inasmuch as no Individuality can be 
** cognised when a word is uttered, the word cannot be re- 
** garded as expressive (or denotative) of anything." 

There is no force in this objection; as the Word does 
not denote an Individuality at all. Who says that the Word 
denotes an Individuality? The fact is that the Word always 
denotes a Generality; it is only the sentence that refers to 

Individualities, So that being expressive of the 
Mariano Generality, the Word cannot be regarded as 
tnexpressive. 
. * This also cannot be accepted. Because usage is never 
“found to pertain to Generalities. Whenever any teacher 
** pronounces a word, he does so for the purpose of bringing 


, `~ 
i Sn RES 4 6 
9 Tn one sentence there is only one verb, all the other words are * nouns ’; this is 
what is meant by Nouns being ‘pervasive’ in their character. E 
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“ about the cognition of a particular thing (an Individuality) ; 
** for as a matter of fact, no direction can apply to Generality, 
* and if it did, it would not be comprehended at all. Hencg 
* the Word must be regarded as entirely inezpressive.* ” 
This is not right ; for though the word really signifies a 
Generality, yet this Generality is always individualised by 
means of determinants ;f if the Words were not expressivo, 
then, from the hearing of a word one could not derive 
the cognition of the Generality; for that which is not 
expressive cannot bring about the cognition of either 
Generality or Individuality ; as we find in the case of 
objects (which being not-expressive, do not bring about the 
cognition of either Generality or Individuality); as a matter 
of fact however, the cognition of Generality does follow from 
Words; and it is the Generality thus cognised that becomes 
individualised on the hearing of qualifying (determinant) 
words; e.g., the word ‘Cow’ having brought about the cogni- 
tion of the Generality ‘ Cow,’ the addition of such qualifying 
words as ‘is standing’ or ‘is going’ and the like tends to 
individualise that Generality. “But how is it that such 
terms as ‘is standing’, * is moving’ have the individualising 


* This objection emanates from the Prabhakara. 
in the Tétparya—No man ever uses a word for the signifying of a generality ; 
words are used only for the conveying of the idea of particular things; and as this, 
by the Siddhantin’s own admission, is done by means of a sentence, there is no 
necessity for discussing the signification of words. 

T It is true that the word * Cow? denotes the genus Cow ; but when further quali- 
fications—in the shape o£ black, white &c.—are added, the generality becomes indivi- 
dualised. As regards the Prabhakara’s objection, it has to be borne in mind that 
the Sentence is nothing apart from the words composing it. Nor will it be right 
to hold that what expresses the meaninz is the series of Letters appearing in tbe 
sentence, irrespective of any idea of * words 'y—because under this view it should be 
possible for one who has no idea of the denotation of the * words’ composing the 
sentence to comprehend the Meaning of that sentence. In order to escape from 
this incongruity, one has to admit that each word composing a sentence has a distinct 


: denotation of its own ; and the generic denotation of the words becoming specialised 
and individualised by virtue of their rel 


ation to each other, we get at the particular- 
ised idsa, whichis thus said to be expre 


ssed by the sentence. 
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force (when words are denotative of Generalities) P? These 
terms of themselves certainly do not have any individualis- 
ing force; what happens is that when they are taken alone 
with the words preceding them, they bring about the cogni- 
tion of particular things ; and it is in this sense that they are 
said to have the force of individualisation. 


[Thus then, though it is found that Words are really ex- 
pressive, and are expressive of Generalities, yet in practice 
Words are also found to bring about the cognition of the 
Configuration and the Individuals also; so that there arises 
a doubt as to whether all these three are denoted by the 
Word, or only one of them. Now the Author proceeds to 
show that according to the view that Words are expressive 
of both, Generality and Individuality, there can be no doubt 
as to their being expressive; but the uncertainty as to their 
exact denotation is as great as ever; so that in either casa the 
enquiry undertaken by the Sütra is absolutely necessary {— 
Or, both (the cognition of Generality and also that of Indivi- 
duality) may follow from Words; that is to say, the same 
word ‘Cow’ brings about the cognition of the action (of being, | 
i.e, the Generality Cow) as also what what constitutes 
it (e, the individual * Cow "),—without its providing any 
idea as to which is the predominant and which the subordinate 
factor (in the denotation). So that when the word ‘Cow’ is 
based upon the presence of the Generality * Cow '—i.e., the 
particular thing is called a ‘Cow’ because it is connected 
with the Generality ‘Cow '—then, in that case what forms the 
predominant element in the denotation is the individual Cow ; 
and the action of being (ie., the Generality) comes in only as 
the subordinate element, serving the purpose of qualifying 
the said individual; while, on the other hand, when the 
word pertains more pointedly to the action (of being, the 
Generality), —i.e., when the character of being a Cow is spoken 
as the ‘Cow’—then, the individual Cow serves the purpose 
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of qnalifying the Generality, which latter therefore forms the 
predominant element (in the denotation). "Thus then, it is 
found that a Word signifies the Generality as well.as the 
Individuality,—without any hard and fast rule as to which 
of these forms the predominant and which the subordin 


factor. 


ate 


And thus, when we come to adjudicate the predominant 
and subordinate position of the one or the other, then,— i» 
connection with this there arises a doubt, because the word 
as used ctc., elc. (says the Sūtra). 

Bhasya on Su. (57). 
[P. 122, L. 4 to L. 18]. 


What forms the real denotation of a word * can be as- 


certained only from the force of usage.. And from this it is 
elear that — à; 


(A.)—'*Ir 18 cue INDIVIDUAL (THAT IS DENOTED BY 
THE WORD); ALL USAGE—IN THE FORM OF (a) THE TERM 
‘THAT WHICH, (/)anourmmo, (c) GIVING, (d) POSSESSION, 
(e) Number, (f) ENLARGEMENT (g) conrracrion, T (A) 
COLOUR, (7) COMPOUNDING AND (7) PROCREATION—APPER- 
TAINS TO THE Individual ".—(Sü, 57). 
(A.)—[ The Individualistic Theory is first put forward]— 


“ It is the Individual that is denoted by the word. 
so? Because such usage 


the term ‘that which’ 
* * Unachara,’ 


How 
as is represented by the nse of 
and the rest applies to the Individual, 
“appertaining,” here stands for application. 
“ (a) Such a sentence as ‘that Cow which stands’, * that 
which is sitting’ can never signify the Generality, as in 
the Generality there is no diversity? (which would require 
specialisation by means of such qualifying terms as thaé 
which stands and so forth); and inasmuch as what is diverse 
.* 18 the Individual substance, the said sentence should be 


3 " The right reading is wamiawxar as found in the Vartika and in the Puri 
88. G 


€c 


ce 
OG 


e6 


T The printed text reads Sw; right reading is qwq as found in the Puri Mes. 
t The Bhásyachandra explains abAédGt as ‘because the agent of standing and 


silting is one and the same’, But this is not compatible with the context. 
= 9 
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taken as referring to this latter. (b) The expression 
‘group of Cows’ presupposes diversity, and as such 
must refer to the Individual things, and mot to the Genes 
rality, which is one only.* (e) In the expression ‘he gives 
the Cow to the Paidya, t the giving must be of an Individual 
Cow, and not of the Generality; as this latter has no body, 
and as such cannot be transferred from one person to an- 
other, (d) ‘ Possession > consists in becoming related to 
proprietory right; it is expressed by such words as * Kaun- 
dinya's cow,’ ‘ the Brahmana’s cow’ andso forth ; and theso 
latter must refer to the individual things ; as it is only these 
that are diverse, and as such can belong to, be possessed 
by, different persons ; while the Generality is one only (and 
as such cannot belong to several persons). . (e) Number,’ 
— we have such expressions as ‘ten cows, ‘twenty cows’ 


_ete., and these must refer to the Individual things— as these 


alone are diverse,—and not to the Generality which is one 
only. (J) *Lulargement’—It is only an Individual thing, 
whichis a product brought about by (constituent) causes, that 
can undergo ‘ enlargement’, which consists in the accretion 
of further component particles; as we find expressed in the 
words ‘the cow has grown large’, which cannot refer to the 
Generality, which is not made up of component particles 
(and as such can have no accretions to it). (g) The 
same remarksapply to ‘contraction’ (4) * Colour '—the 
expressions ‘ the white cow,’ ‘the tawny cow’ and the like 
must be taken as referring to the preseuce of ihe particular 
quality of colour in the individual thing, and not to the Gen- 
erality. (i) Compoundiug '—such compounds as ‘ gehita’ 


* (welfare of the cow), yosukha (comfort of the cow) must refer 


to the connection] of welfare und comfort with the individual 
thing, and not with the Generality. (j) ' Procreation '— 
i. e. reproduction of likes ; the expression *the cow pro- 
duces cows’ must refer to individuals, as it is these that 


‘are produced, and not to Generality, which (being eternal) 


is never produced. Throughout this context the word 
* dravya’ is synonymous with * vyakti. ” 


? The printed text omits the words Tat WE uta Rare xsntPrurd a MATT 


which are found in all Mss. 


+ The Puri Mss. and Bhasyachandra read aana for Wn. 


4 WatAt is the right reading as in the Puri Mss. 
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Varlika on Su. (57). 
[P. 316, L. 8 to L. 14]. 

What forms the real denotation of a word can be ascor. 
tained only from the force of usage—says the Bhasya; and 
the Sütr& proceeds to show what the usage on the point in 
question is. 

“€ That which’ and other expressions noted cannot refer 
* to the Generality. Why? Because the Generality is one only, 
** The Generality is one and uniform ; and hence any qualifica- 
* tion for it is absolutely meaningless ; as is found in the 
** expressions * that cow which is standing ’, ‘that cow which 
“ js sitting’ ; and so in all the other expressions. 

* 'The Word cannot denote the Configuration (either) ; for 
“the simple reason that the Configuration can have no ac- 
* tion ; and that which has no action cannot move or stay or 
“exist, So with all the other expressions. 


'* As a matter of fact, the word ‘Cow’ can denote only 
“that thing which can be connected with the qualifications 
** spoken of (in the expressions referred to), such as standing 
“and the like, ‘Why so? Because the qualification and 
“the qualified must both pertain to the same thing; it is 
“only when the word * Cow ' denotes the something ids that 
“ which is denoted by the qualification * is anen that 
“the former word can serve its purpose of aeae 


D EV 
* other things, and the latter word its purpose of excluding ` 


à other actions ; and it is only uader such conditions, and un- 
der none other, that tlie co-ordination between the qualified 

“term (* cow’) and the qualifying term (‘is standing ’) is 

** possible. 5 

T “ The word * dravya ’ is synonymous with the word vyakti' 
says the Bhasya. That is to Say, the word * cow’ as ac- 


€e s, 
i companied by the term‘ is standing ' must denote the 
* Individual,” 
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Bhasya on Su. (58). 
[ P. 122, L. to P. 123, L. 3.] 


The next Sätra puts forward the refutation of the above- 
described Individualistic Theory— 


Sūtra (58). 


THIS IS NOT RIGHT ; AS THERE COULD BE NO RESTRIC- 
TIoN.—(Sü. 58). 


The Indicidual cannot be denoted by Word. Why? 
Because there could be mo restriction.—As a matter of fact, the 
word ‘ Cow’ denotes that which is qualified by the terms 
* that which’ and the rest (mentioned in Sit. 57). Thatis 
to say, in such expressions as * that cow which is standing’, 
‘that cow which is seated’, whatis denoted by the word 
* Cow’ is not the mere Jndividual by itself, without any quali- 
fications, and as apart from the Generality (to which if be- 
longs),—but the Individual as qualified by (and along with) the 
Generality. Hence it is not right to say that the Words 
denote Zndividuals. Similarly in the case of the terms 
* group’ &e. (mentioned in Su. 57). 

Vartika on Su. (58). 

For the refuting of the Individualistic theory (outlined 
in Su. 57) we have the next Sütra—TAis is not so, &o. &e, 
What the word ‘Cow’ denotes is not the Individual pure and 
simple. Ifthe word denoted the Individual only, then it 
would give rise to the cognition of any and every individual 
(and not to any particular individual only);—tbis is what the 


"Sulra means. 


Bhasya on Su. (59). 
[P. 123, L. 3 to L. 17.] 

The Individualist objects}—“ If the Individual is not 
denoted by the Word, how is it that the Word is applied 
to it P" ; 

Our answer is that we find in actual usage that for cer- 


tain reasons one thing is spoken of as another, even though 
ìt is not usually the same as the latter. [For instance]— 
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Sutra (59). 


IN THE CAsR or—(a) * BRanMANA’, (D) MASCRA ^ 
(‘puaTForm’), (co) ‘mata’ (* MAT "y (d) “RĀJAN? 
(‘wing’), (2) ‘sarpo’ (‘rnove’), (f) ' omawpawa ? 

( f SANDAL °), (g) *GaxGa ', (h) *suaTAKA , C Chori ’), 
(i) * ANNA ’, (* FooD '), (7) * PURUSA ? (* MAN ’),—THERE Ig 
SECONDARY (INDIRECT) APPLICATION, DUE RESPECTIVELY 
To—(a) ASSOCIATION, (5) LOCATION, (c) PURPOSE, (d) 
BEHAVIOUR, (e) MEASURE, (f) CONTAINING, (y) PROXIMITY, 
(4) CONNECTION, (1) CAUSE AND (7) soveREIGNTY.* (Si. 59). 
What is meant by * one thing being spoken of as another 
which is not the same as that ’ is that a thing is spoken of by. 
means of a word which is not directly expressive of itt For 
example—(a) In the expression * yastibzm bhojaya ’, ‘feed the 
stick ’, the word * yasti£á, * stick’, is applied to the Brah- 
mana accompanied by (carrying) the stick, by reason of 
‘ association ’;—(b) in the expression ‘ maiichah kroshan[i ' 
‘the platforms are shouting’, the word * mañsha’, * plat- 
form ' is applied to the men upon the platform, by reason of 
* location *;—(c) when grass is being collected for the making 
of the mat, the man is said to be making the mat, [when the 
word * mat ' is applied to the grass] on account of the ‘ pur- 
pose ’ (for which the grass is collected) ;—(d) the expressions 
‘yamo raja, ‘this king is the god of death ’, ‘Luvéro raja’, * this 
king is the god of. wealth ', the words * Yama,’ ‘ Death- 
God’ and * Kuvéra’, God of wealth ', are applied to 
the King, by reason of his ‘behaviour’ (resembling that of 
of the gods) ;—(e) when the four is weighed by means of the 
‘particular measure of ‘five pounds,’ we use the expression 
* five-pound-flour,’ [where the word ‘flour’ is applied to the 


? In connection with this. Sūtra it may be noted that among the words enumerat- 
ed, the first, Bràühmana, is that to which the figurative term ‘ yasti’ is applied, while 
all the restare those that are figuratively applied to things other than those directly 
denoted by them. 

But this remark applies to the Sitra only, in view of the way in which the BA2$- 
Ya explains the case and the example it has chosen to cite. We may however cite 
the instance of the case where a man, who is nota Brahmana, if he is found to be 
always in the company of Brahmanas, comes to be regarded as a Brahmana. In 
view of this example, the Sūtra becomes quite relevant. 


T. The reading of the printed text is corrupt. The right reading is qeaasaaee 


aes. an z 
at WawMAyAtHta, as found in the Puri Mss. and also in the Vartika and the 
Bhasyachandra. 
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five pouads] by reason of its being the * measure" (of weight) ; 
—(/f) when sandal is held in the balance, itis called the 
* balance-sandal,’ { where the word * sandal’ is applied to the 
balance] by reason of “containing (9) in the expression 
the cows are grazing in the Ganga, the word * Gated’ is 
applied to the adjoining lands, by reason of * proximity P (4) 
when the cloth coloured black is called < black,’ we have tho 
word ‘black’ applied to the cloth, by reason of ‘connection ;’ 
— (i) in the expression ‘food is life, (the word ‘life’ is ap- 
plied to the food) by reason of its being the ‘cause’ (of life); 
—(j) in the expressions ‘this man is the dynasty,’ ‘ this man 
is the race,’ (the words ‘dynasty’ and ‘race’ are applied to 
the man), by reason of his * sovereignty or predominance.’ 
Now, in the case in question (te, of the ordinary 
noun, ‘cow,’ e.g.) what happens is that the word really 
denotative of the Generality is applied to the Individual, by 
reason of either ‘association ’ or ‘connection.’ 
Vartika on Sn. (59). 
[P. 316, L. 18 to P. 817, L. 17.] 


** [f the Iudividual is not denoted by the word * cow,’ how 
do you account for such expressions as‘ that cow which is 
standing ' and the like (enumerated in Sti. 57)?” 


Our answer is that in actual usage we tind that for certain 
reusons one thing is spoken af as another, even though it is mot 
exactly the same as the lutter,—says the Bhasya. 


` To the question—“ In what cases is anything found to be 
spoken of as another for certain reasons? "—the answer is 
given by the following Safra—* In the cuse of brahmana’ $c. 
(Su. 59). Whatis meant by one thing being spoken of as 
another is that a thing is spoken of by means of a word which 
is not denotative of it—says the Bhasya, For instance, as 
a matter of fact, the word. ‘stick’ denotes a certain thing (a 
piece of wood), and yet, by reason of the ‘association’ of 
that thing with the Brahmana, the Brahmana comes to be 
spokei of by means of that word; as we find in the expres- 
sion ‘admit the sticks.’ Similarly in all other cases (cited in 


the Sütra). 
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* What is the ground for this figurative or indirect appli- 
cation of words, as in the case of Brahmanas being spoken of 
as ‘sticks’? There can be no figurative application 2xcept 
for special reasons.” 

We have already said that ‘ association’ is that reason. 

« What is meant by the ‘ association > of the stick is that 
it is permanently related to (possessed or held by) the Brah- 
mana ; and in view of this the Brahmana should be spoken of 
as ‘possessing or holding the stick’; and certainly such a 
term would be applicable to the Brahmana directly (and not 
indirectly or figuratively). Heuce it is necessary for you to 
point out some other reason.” 

The word ‘stick’ is applied to the stick by reason of the 
particular Generality—that of ‘stick’; this Generality subsists 
in the stick; and the Brahmana’s connection with the stick, 
as related to that Generality, is due to association ; so that 
when the Brahmana is spoken of as the * stick,’ there is im- 
posed upon the Brahmana that Generality which subsists in 
the substance (stick) with which the Brahmana is connected. 
The grounds for the indirect application of the otber words 
may be similarly traced. 

Bhasya on Sa. (60). 
[P. 123, L. 17 to P. 124, L. 4.1 
ejf a V eaf r alion? theory is newt put forward ]— 
ividual cannot form the denotation of the word 
«Cow, then— 
“Tr MAY BE THE * Alriti, * Configuration, [raat 18 
DENOTED BY THE WORD]; AS THE DETERMINING OF THE 


EXACT NATURE OF A THING IS DEPENDENT UPON THAT. — 
(Su. 60.) 


“The Configuration of a thing must be what is denoted by 
t the word (‘Cow’). . Why? Because the determining of the 
$ exact nature of a thing is dependent upon that. The * Cons 
“ figuration of a thing consists in the particular disposition 
(or arrangement) of its component parts and of the comp 
a Vol. 11. 436. 
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“nent particles of those parts; and it is only when this has 
* duly recognised that the exact natureof the thing becomea 
* determined, as to its being acow or a horse;—this deter- 
“yaining not being possible until the Configuration of the 
* thing has been duly recognised ; and the word can be taken . 
* as denotative of only that the recognition whereof leads to 
* the determining of the exact nature of the thing spoken of.” 


[*The answer to this ‘Configuration’ theory is as follows]— 
This is not possible; because as a matter of fact, what hap- 
pens is that a thing is spoken of as the‘ cow’, as being 
qualified by the Generality of ‘cow’, only when it is really 
related to that Generality; and certainly the ‘disposition of 
component parts’ is not related to the Generality.T 

“What then is it that is related to the Generality ?” 
What is related to the Generality is the substance (or object) 
composed of a definitely arranged component particles. 
For these reasons we conclude that the ‘Configuration’ cannot 
be denoted by the word, 


Varlika on Su. (60) 
[P. 817, L. 19 to P. 318, L. 7.) 

« If the word‘ Cow’ does not denote the Individual, then 
“the * Configuration’ must be regarded as denoted by it,— 
“because the delermining of the exact nature of a thing is depend- 
“ent upon thut—says the Sūtra. The ascertainment of the 
* fact of a certain thing being a ‘cow’ or a ‘horse ' js possible 


o only through the * Configuration ' (of the thing concerned) ; 


“and that on which is dependent the ascertainment of the 
« exact nature of the Cow must be regarded as the denotation 
« of the word ‘cow. ” 

This * Configuration ’ theory also is open to the same objec- 
tion as that urged in Sa. 58 against the ' Individualistic ° 
theory,— viz: there could be no restriction [no two cows can be re- 
garded as having the same ‘configuration ’]. As a matter of 
fact too, that alone can be the object denoted by the word 


C m i M 
© This answer, the Bhásyachaudra remarks, is from tlie standpoint of the Indivi- 


dualist. 
+ As the postulating of such relati 


of assumptions,—says the Bhasyachandra. 


on would involve an unnecessary multiplication 
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‘cow’ which is related to the particular Generality, and not tko 
‘configuration’, which has no relation to the Generality, 
“What is it that is related to the Generality?” What ig related 
to it is the composite substance consisting of particles arranged 
in a certain manner ;—~that is to say, that in which the disposi- 
tion of the component parts is of one definite kind; the com. 
pound * niyafavayrvaryth V* being expounded as a Bahuvrihi 
referring to something else, in the shape of the composile 
substance. 
Bhasya on Sa. (61). 
[P. 124, L. 4 to L. 10.] 


(C.) [The ‘Generality’ theory is next put forward|— 
“In that case, it must be the Genarality that is deaote 


I by 
the “word ‘cow.’ 


Sütra (16). 
"INASMUCH AS Tar 'wastING! &c. (LAID DOWN A3 
TO BE DONE TO THE * Cow’) CANNOT BE DONE TO THE * cow’ 
OF CLAY, EVEN THOUGH IT IS ENDOWED WITH INDIVIDUALITY 
AND CONFIGURATION,—IT MUS BE THE GENERALITY (TEAT 
18 DENOTED BY THE WORD)," — (Sū. 61). 


** [t must be the Generality that is denoted by the word 
3 (‘Cow’).—Why 30 ?— Because, even though the ‘Cow made 
“of clay’ is endowed with the Individuality and the Contig- 
“ ‘washing’ or any such act. That is to say, we meet with 
“such expresions as ‘wash the cow’, bring the cow’, ‘give 
" the cow’ and so forth ; and certainly none of these can refer 
: to the cow made of clay. Aud why? Simply because it is 
‘ not endowed with the Generality ‘cow’; and yet the Individ- 
: uality and the Configuration ara there. So that that, 
“by reason of whose absence the Said avtions are not ap- 


5 plicable to the cow oË clay, must be what forms the denota- 
“ tion of the word * cow’. 


Vartika on Sa. (62). 
[ P. 518, Li. 10 to P. 322, L. 18] 


“ In that caseit must be the Generality that is denoted, —in- 
“asmuch as the washing $c., §¢.,—says the Sütra. As a 
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“matter of fact, in the case of the Clay-cow it is found that 
“it is endowed with the Individuality and with the Configura- 
“tion, and yet the washing jc., are not done toit; such 
“ directions as ‘bring the cow’, ‘give the cow’ and the like 
“are never found to refer to, nor are they ever understood 
“as applying to, the Clay-cow; hence the conclusion is that 
“what is denoted by the word ‘cow’ is that by reason of 
“whose absence the said ideas do not apply to the Clay-cow. 
“< What.is that by reason of whose absence the ideas are not 
“applicable to the Clay-cow ?’ It is the Generality. ‘But 
* why should the Generality of * Cow’ be said to be absent in 
“ the Clay-cow P For the simple reason that the Clay-cow 
“is not a cow at all; certainly that which is not a cow, can- 
* not have the Generality of ‘Cow’ subsisting in it; as we 
“find in the case of the Horse. ‘But why should the Clay- 
“cow nol bea cow? Itis notacow for the simple reason 
* that itis a Clay-cow. Nor is it right to put the question 
* why the Clay-cow should not be a cow.— Why ?— Because 
* it is precluded by actual experience ; even you yourself must 
“ admit that the Clay-cow is not a cow. And this universal 
* experience precludes any such question as has been put, 
“Then bow is it that the word cow is actually applied to the 
“ Clay-cow P That is due to the similarity of form; just as 
* jit is in the case of pictures [the picture of the cow is called 
* the ‘cow’ because of the similarity in shape]. But it is 
“all-pervading.’ ^ What you mean is that ‘the 
** Generality (‘Cow’) is. all-pervading ; so that it 
* is as much related to the Clay-cow as to the real live cow.’ 
* But this is not right; as what you assert is not admitted. 
* Whois there who holds that Generality is all-pervadiug ? 
* Tho fact of the matter is that when the Generality is said 
* to be all-pervading, all that is meant is that it pervades 
* over all its own objects [and not that it pervades over all 
“ things]. ‘But what is it that forms the own object for the 
* Generality Cuw?’ That wherein the Generality ‘cow’ 
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*subsists. ‘Wherein does the Generality ‘cow’ subsist?’ 
“Tt subsists in. those things with regard to which there is a 
“comprehensive conception based upon the Generality * cow? 
“In regard to what things does the Generality * Cow’ bring 
* about the'comprehensive conception?’ It does so in regard 
“to that which is its cause (or means of accomplishment), 
“But the Generality being eternal, what could be its eeuse?’ 
“Thatis its cause by which it is manifested; for instance, 
“the Generality ‘cow’ is not manifested except through the 
“object (animal) possessed of the dewlap &c. [So that 
“it is this animal that constitutes the own object of the 
“ Generality]. 
“Some people (objecting to the whele conception of 
“ Generality) have held that there can be no such Generality 
“as ‘Cow’, apart from the individual objects; for no such 
“entity (extending over a number of objects) isever found 
“in the space intervening between any two objects [and 
“certainly it should be so found if it extended over both 
** objects]. 
“ But this is not right; firstly because none of the altern- 
“ atives possible under this view can be accepted. That is to 
“say, when one asserts that * the entity is not perceived in 
“ the space intervening between the two objects’,—he should 
“be asked to explain what he means by ‘ the space intervening 
“ between two objects.’ What is this intervening space? fs it 
“í (a) akasha or (b) negation ? or (c) something else ? If it is 
** akasha, then, inasmuch as the a£asha is not the cow, itis only 
“ natural that the Generality ‘Cow’ should not be perceived 
* there. The same reasoning applies with equal force, if the 
** intervening space be explained as either * negation’ or ‘some 
* other substance.’ Secondly, as a matter of fact, definite 
"^ conceptions can never be entirely baseless; so that when 
** we have a definite conception (of Generality) apart from 
“ the conception of individual objects, there must be some 
* basis for this conception, other than these objects; speci- 
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** ally as we find in the case of other conceptions that differ 
* from those of the individual objects, that they always pro- 
“ ceed from causes other than those objects; e.g., the con- 
* ception of * blue’ that wa have ia regard to a number of 
“ objects,—a piece of cloth, a piece of skin and a blanket 
* (everyone of which is blue)—is based upon something distinct 
* from those objects themselves. * But it is only due to 
“ the similarity of Configuration’. If you mean by this that 
* —' what has been urged may be true,—it is true that the 
“ compreheusive conception is based upon something distinct 
** from the individual objects,—but what. we mean is that this 
* something upon which it is based is not Generality ; the 
“ comprehensive conception is based only upon that resem- 
* blance of Configuration which consists of tho similarity of 
* head, hand and such other limbs ’,—our answer to this 1s 
* that this cannot be true ; for the Configuration is as specific 
* (or peculiar to each Individual) as the individual object 
* itself, That is to say, just as one individual object does not 
« subsist in another individual object, so also the Confgura- 
* tion that is present in one object cannot be present in any 
other object. If however it be held that the 
* Configuration thatis presentin itis also present 
* in other objects,—then the quarrel is only about names, 
* not about facts [what we eall * Generality ' you call * Con- 


** figuration *]. 


Var. P. 320. 


If you do not accept 2 Generality apart from the 

* individual objects, then,—inasmuch as you deny the exis- 
* tence of any single Generality (as subsisting in several 
& individual objects),—it behoves you to point out some 
* other basis for the comprehensive conception ; for certainly, 
« in the absence of some sort of Generality, there can be no 
* comprehensive conception. ‘But we do find compre- 
« hensive conceptions even in the absence of any sort of 
* Generality ’. What you mean is as follows :—' Though 
Nyaya Vol. LI. 441, 
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“ (according to the Logician himself) there can be no Gener. 
“ ality in Generalities, yet we do have such comprehensive 
* conception of * Generality ' in regard to all Generalities, — 
“when, for instance, we speak of the Generality ‘cow? ag 
** subsisting in the cow, [the Generality * horse’ as subsisting 
‘in horses ; and so forth, several Generalities being spoken of 
“ as Generality]; which shows that the mere presence of 
** comprehensive conceptions cannot be regarded as a valid 
“ ground for postulating the presence of Something distinct, 
“ from the individual objects.’ But this is not true 3 a3 we 
“do not accept what is here urged; that is to say, we do not 
“admit that the comprehensive conception that there is in 
“regard to the several Generalities of ‘cow’, * horse ^y ‘jan,’ 
* and the like are without a basis; hence the answer put 
* forward is no answer at all. * But this involves con- 
“ tradiction of the Sara’, If you mean by this that— 
“ the view that there is Generality in Generalities ig directly 
“against the Vaishésika-sitra (5-8-1), which declares thas 
“ there is no Generality in Generality, nor Individuality in 
“ Individuality '—swe deny this; for it is clear that you have 
* not understood the meaning of the Sütra, What the Saira 
“actually means is this :—The comprehenaive conception of 
** substance that there is in regard to substances is one that 
* has the Generality of ‘Substance’ for its distinctive quali- 
“ fication, but such is not: the case with Generalities and 
** [ndividualities ; [4 e, in the case of comprehensive concep- 
* tions in regard to these latter, no Generality enters as the 
** distinctive qualification] ; and the Sūtra does not mean that 
“ the comprehensive conception in regard to Generalities is 
“without a basis. * What then is the basis ?’ If by this ques- 
tion you mean that— in regard to the comprehensive con- 
“ception of the Generalities of Cow and the rest, what is the 
“ basis, by virtue of which all of them are conceived of as Gene- 
“rality’,P—then what you want to know is—whence it is 
that several Generalities come to be conceived of as ‘Genera- 
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* lity P’; and our answer is that itis due to the congregation of 
“ several entities ; just as the Generality ‘Cow’ isa congre- 
gation of several entities (in the shape of the individual 
Cows), in the same! way, inasmuch as the several entities, 
—in the shape of the several Generalities of * horse ^; ‘cow’ 
aud the like,—congregate in what is conceived of as * Gener- 
alities', on the basis of this congregation of several entities, 
there arises the comprehensive conception of * Generality ’, in 
regard to the several Generalities of the ‘Cow’ &e. * But 
this conception may be like the conception of cook.’ What 
you mean by this is as follows— Just as such words as cook 
and the like stand for comprehensive conceptions, and 


ec 


yet there is no such Generality as cook, in the same manner 
there may bəa comprehensive conception in regard to 
cows [without there being any Generalities at all] But 
this reasoning is not right; for it shows that you have 
not quite understood the meaning of the reason we have 
* put forward above (Text, p, 319, L. 13). What is meant 
“ by our assertion that, * definite conceptions can never be 
“ entirely baseless’, is that the conception apart from that of 
“ the individual objects must be due to other 
'" causes ; and sot that all comprehensive con- 
“ ceptions must be based upon Generality. Such being our 
* meaning, what the word c»ob denotes is that which is the 
** predominant factor in the cause of the action of cooking ; 
* and as this predominance belongs to all persous doiug the 
“ act of cooking, the term is applied to these others also; and 


«€ 


Var. P. 321. 


* there is nothing incongruous in this. 

[“ The Opponent starts a fresh objection against the con- 
“ception of Generality ]—‘ It the Generality of Cow subsists 
** in several individuals, does it subsist in its entirety in each 
“individual P or only partially [does the whole Generality 
* * Cow’ subsist in the individual cow ? or oaly a part of 
“the Generality subsists in it ?].' What are you driving at ? 
* Well, if in each individual the Generality subsists in.its 
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* entirety, then, this Generality becomes as specific and 
* * peculiar to each Individuality as tho individual itself, and ag 
“such could not be a Generality. If on the other hand, it ig 
“only parts of the Generality that subsist in individuals, 
“then itis not a case of one subsisting in many ; in fact it 
* js a case of many (parts) subsisting in many (individuals), 
** All this shows that there must be sections of each Generality 
“ (one section subsisting in one individual). Now the ques- 
** tion arises—the sections of Generality that subsist in each 
“individual, are these generic in their character or not ? If 
“ they are generic, then it becomes a case of one subsisting 
“in one; and itis not true to say that the Generality is 
* 8 that one which subsists in many. If on the other hand, 
** the sections are not generic, then the assertion that sections 
* of Generality subsist in each individual becomes meaningless. 


“ Further, even with the sections the Generality remain$ 


* as before, and as such becomes open to the objections 
“urged before. There is no third alternative possible. 
“ Hence the conclusion is that there is no such thing as 
** Generality subsisting in several things.' 


“ [ The answer to the above argument against the con- 
“ception of Generality is as. follows|— The above argument 
“has no force; because the alternatives put forward are not 
“ admissible; that is to say, there can be no such alter- 
* natives as that the Generality * cow’ should subsist in each 
*' individual either in its entirety or only in parts. And as 
"^ these alternatives are not admissible, the question (based 
“ thereupon) has no footing, * But why'? For thesimple 


* veason that the Generality * Cow is not regarded as 


“a group or conglomeration of individual composites. 
“ Asa matter of fact, the Generality ‘cow’ is neither a 
“ composite nor a group ; and the term ‘one part’ is applicable 
“to either one member of a group or to one component of & 
“composite ; when (in regard to a Group or a Composite) the 
“ whole is meant to be spoken of, and nothing of itis meant 
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* to be excluded, then alone is the Composite referred to as 
“a ‘whole’ in relation to its components, and the group is . 
[17 


referred to as a * whole" in relation to the members of that 
Group; and asfor the Generality * Cow’, which is neither a 
Composite nor a Group,—in regard to this we cannot use 
either the term ‘whole’ or the term ‘a part’; and when 
* these terms are not applicable to it, it is nob right to put 
“ the question in the form—* does the Generality Cow subsist 
ae i E o in parts.’ Awel further, we 
ave already pointed out that the question 
“ under consideration cannot be put forward against the 
** person who holds that the one (Generality) subsists in tho 
* many (Individuals). * Why?’ Because there is self-con- 
tradiction both ways.* 
* [ Being thus baffled, the Opponent asks]—' In what way 
* then does the Generality Cow subsist in the individual 
e CONDE 


ce 


[11 


€« 


* [t subsists in these by the relation of container and con- 
tained. * Whatisthis relation of container and contained ? ' 
It is the relation of Znherence ; and the Generality * Cow’ 
subsists by this relation of Inherence; we have already 
explained that ‘ subsistence’ means ‘inherence ’,—forming 
as it does the basis of the conception of one thing abiding 
in another, 

** * In that case, there can be no such thing as the Generality 


* Oow; as such a thing could not subsist either in the Cow or 


^ 


9 This ‘contradiction both ways’ is thus explained iu the Tàtperya—£ the 
question means that—‘ when the one subsists in the many, does it subsist in its 
eniirety or only in parts,’ —then in the former case—i. e if it subsists in its cutinety, 
then it becomes a case of the many subsisting in the many, each entire thing being 
a separate entity ;and this goes directly against the very basis of the discussion. 
On the other hand, if the one subsisting in the many were to subsist in parts only, 
even that would not bea case of one subsisting in many; this also would be a 
case of many subsisting in many. So that both alternatives of the question are 
incompatible with the initial hypothesis that one subsists in many. 


This has been'pointed out in the Va@rééka in course of its treatment of the Com- 
posite Whole. 
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“in the non-cow’. Apparently what you mean is as follow 
* —' The Generality Cow which is held to be the basis 
“of the comprehensive conception of Cows,—does i 
“subsist in the Cow orin the non-cow ? If il subsists in the 
‘ Cow, then this means that the Cow is a Cow even without 
* the subsistence of the Generality Cow; so that the postu- 
“lating of the Generality is absolutely futile. 1f, on the 
“ other hand, it subsists in the non-cow, then the Horse and 
“ other animals also (being non-cow) would have this 
“ Generality Cow subsisting in them, and thus be liable to 
"^ be regarded as Cow! There is no third alternative possible 
* in the case. Hence the conclusion is thatthe comprehensive 
** conception in question cannot be based upon the Generality 
€ (Digo "s 


** There is no force in this contention ; as the alternatives 
“ put forward are not accepted. Asa matter of fact, the 
“ Generality * Cow’ subsistsneither in the Cow nor in the none 
“ cow ; that is to say, before the Generality Cow comes in, the 
“thing is neither a Cow, nor a mon-cow. Why? Because 
“both these conceptions (of the Cow and the non-cow) refer to 
“qualified things; and a conception of the qualified thing 
" is not possible until the qualification is there; and in the 
“ case in question prior to <its connection with the Genera- 
“lity * Cow’, the thing itself (the animal concerned) does not 
“exist at all; and that which does not exist cannot he 
“ spoken of either as * Cow’ or as “non-cow’; and whenever 
“the thing is: there it is connected with the Generality 
““Cow’. Thus there is no room for the alternatives put 
'" by the Opponent. 


“This same reasoning also meets the objection based 
“upon the question as to whether the ‘connection of being’ 
“ (satta) is with what exists or with what does not exist. 
“As a matter of fact, the “connection of being’ is neither 
" with an ezisting thing nor with a non-existent thing; when- 
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t ever the thing evists it is connected with * being’; so that 
“ there is no room for the objection based upon the question 
* of the connection subsisting in ewistent or non-existent 
* things. 
“ From all this it follows that there is such a thing as 
* Generality. And as this Generality of ‘Cow’ does not 
“ subsist in the Clay-cow,— this is the thing by reason of 
“ whose absence the Clay-cow is not regarded as ‘ Cow’, and 
“ hence this is what must be taken as denoted by the word 
SF Cow tg 
[Refutation of the * Generality’ theory 3 
Süfva. (62). 
Taris ALSO CANNOT BE ACCEPTED; BECAUSE (AS A 
MATTER OF FAOT) THE MANIFESTATION (Ok RECOGNITION) OF 
THE f G'SNERALITY ° IS DEPENDENT UPON * CONFIGURATION ' 
AND 'IwDiviDUALITY', (Su. 62). 
Bhasya on SU. (62). 
[P. 125, L. 1 to L. 2.] 


As a matter of fact, the manifestation (or recognition) of 
the Generality depends upon Configuration and Individual- 
ity. That is, unless the Individuality and the Configuration 
have been apprehended, there is no apprehension of tho 
Generality, purely by itself. Hence the Generality (by itself) 
cannot constitute the denotation of a word, 

Vartika on Su. (62). 
[P. 322, L. 20 to P. 323, L. 4.] 

This also cannot be accepted $c., $c.—says the Sūtra. The 
recognition of the Generality depends upon the Configuration 
and the Individuality. he proper. form of the compound 
would be ‘vyaktyakritz’ (by reason of ‘ vyuk{i’ being the 
shorter term); but the order of terms has been altered in 


consideration of the fact that of the two the Configuration 
(Akriti)’ is the more important. “What is it that con- 


° This says the Bhdsyachandra, is from the standpoint of the Philosopher 
according to whom the ‘Individual qualified by the Generality” is what is denoted 
by the Word. 
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stitutes the greater importance ofthe Configuration P" Tẹ 
; consists iu the fact that the Individuality is 
the qualification of the Configuration. Inasmuch 
as the Configuration qualified by the Individuality becomes 
indicative of the Generality, it follows that the Configuration 
is the more important of the two. 


Var. P. 323. 


As a matter of fact, unless the Configuration and the In- 
dividuality have been apprehended, no word ever provides the 
apprehension of the Generality, purely by itself. Hence tho 
conclusion is that the Generality by itself cannot form tho 
denotation of the word. 


Bhasya on Sn. (63). 
[R1125 L 2 to L. 9 .] 

* Bub with all this, it is nob possible that the word has no 
denotation at all; so the question arises —what is the denota- 
tion of the word? [The answer is given in the next 
Sütra]. 

(D). [The Final Sid lhanta View of 
* Composite’ Deuotation]. 


Sūtra (63). 
IN REALITY TRE INDIVIDUAL, THE CONFIGURATION AND 
TAB GENERALITY—(ALL THREE) CONSTITUTE TRE DENOTATION 
or THE Wonp.—(Sü. 63). 


The term * £4 *, in reality; serves the purpose of em- 
phasis. “ What is it that is emphasised P^" What is meaut 
to be emphasised is that all the three are denoted by words, 
—there being no hard and fast rule as to which one is the 
predominant and which the subordinate factor. For instance, 
when there is (on the part of the person pronouncing the 
word) a desire to lay stress upon the difference (of a thing 
from others)—and when the cognition brought about is also one 
pertaining to the distinctive features of that thing—then the 
* Individual ' forms the predominant factor (in the denota- 
tion of that word), and the ‘ Generality’ and the * Configura- 
tion are subordinate factors ; t when, on the other hand, the 

oe) UE RR CD Se a id 


NEE 
- ® This serves to introduce the final Siddh@nta,—says the Bhasyachandra. 
T When, for iustauce, we say ‘the cow is standing,’ —Bhisyachandra, 
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difference is not meant to be omphasised,—and the resultant 
cognition also’ pertains to the commonalities,—then the 
* Generality ’ is the predominant factor,* and the Individual ' 
and the * Configuration’ are subordinate factors. Many in- 
stances ( of such varying predominance and BOE es 
may be found in actual usage. An example of the predomi- 


nance of * Configuration ' may also be found.+ 
Vartika on Su. (63). 
[P. 823, L 4to P. 334, L. 13.] 

Notwithstanding all that has been said, Words cannot be 
absolutely without denotation. What then is it that is 
denoted by the word? What is denoted by the word are 
Individuality, Configuration and Generality. 

The term * tu’ serves the purpose of emphasis.— What is it 
thal is emphasised ?— Waht is meant to be emphasised is that 
all the three are denoted. by words, there being no hard and 
fast rule as to which is the predominant and which the subor- 
dinate factor.— For instance, when there is a desire to lay stress 
upon the difference of a thing, «nd. the cognition brought about 
is one pertaining to the distinctive features of that thing, — e- Z-s 
in the case of such expressions as ‘ the cow is standing’, ‘ the 
cow is seated,’—it is the Individual that is denoted by the word 
(* Cow’), the Configuration and the Generality being only 
subordinate factors ; and [the reason why the Individual is held 
to be denoted lies in the fact that] the standing and sitting 
spoken of are not/applicable to either the Generality or to 
the Configuration ; and hence that to which these are applica- 
ble is naturally taken to be what is denoted by the word, 
When, on the other hand, the difference of a thing is not 
meant to be emphasised,—and the cognition pettains to its 
commonalties,—then the Generality is what is denoted by the 


eee 


ee See 
9 When, for instance, we say ‘the cow is eternal ’—Bhasyachandra, 
+ When, for instance, one says ‘make Cow of flour'—wbhere the configuration 


of the cow is what is meant by the word ' cow." = 
The Tátparya has a long note against the view that—of Generality and Indivi- 


duality, only one is directly deaoted, the other is only indirectly indicated. 
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word ; e. g. in the expression ‘ the cow should not be touch. 
ed with the foot.’ An example of the predominance of Qu. 
figuration may also found,—i.e., by the student himself, 
" But in what case is the Configuration found to be the 
predominant factor (in the denotation of a word) P” 


This is found in the expression ‘ make the cows of rice- 
flour? Many such instances, of one or the other of the three 
being the predominant factor, may be found in ordinary usage. 


Some persons [the Zaud4has, who hold the denotation 
of words to consist in * A poha’ or ‘negation of the contrary’] 
raise the following objections (against the Nyaya theory, 
propounded in this Sütra, 63]— 

“The Individual, the Configuration and the Generality 
** eannob constitute the denotation of words ; because none 
“ of the alternatives possible is admissible, 


“ We proceed with the discussion, taking for example the 
“ case of the word ‘sat’, ‘ Being ’, on accouut of its having the 
“ widest extension. Let us consider then, whether tho word 
“ ‘Being’ denotes (A) a Generality, or (B) an object, or (C) a 
* particular relation, or (D) something (an Individual) endowed 
“with the Generality.' 


* (A) Now, the word Being,’ * Sut’, cannot denotea Genor- 
“ality ; because we find it takinz the same case-endings 
“as words with exclusive denotations; if the word ‘sat’? 
“ denotes a Generality (which must be inclusive, compre- 


db uo. : 3 1 : 
hensive), i& cannot be coextensive with (i. e. take the 
* same case ending as) the word“ 


substance’, ‘dravya’, which 
“has an exclusiva 


aS an ex denotation [denoting as it does substance, as 

“ distinguished from quality and other things]’—as it is found 

AK to do in such expressions as ‘saf dravyam’; for the 

: o reason that We never meet with such co-ordination 
etween words with totally diverse denotations,* 


e 7 ? " 
If the word ‘‘sat’ denotes Generality, this Generality must be the widest 


conceivable, the summum genus ; which must be all-inclusive. 
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* It might be argued that—the word ‘ sat’ can be coexten- 
** sive with such words as*dravya' and the like, by virtue 
“ of the fact that sat/a (the Generality denoted by the word 
** * sal") subsists in Dravya and such things.— But in that case 
* *salfà would be subsistiug in something else 
** (and having no independent existence) and as 
** such it should be regarded as a Quality; and certainly wenever 
** find a word denoting a substance with quality taking the 
same case-ending as (being co-extensive with) a word deno- 
ting a quality ; for instance, we have the phrase ‘ shankhasya 
shauklyam’ [where the word * shazikka', denoting the white 
conch-shell, has a case-ending entirely different from that 
taken by the word ‘shauklyam’, denoting whiteness]. 
“ (B) The same reasonings serve to dispel the notion that 
the word sag denotes a particular relation. 
* (C) Nor will it be right to accept the view that the word 
** * saf’ denotes diverse individuals or objects; because such 


Var: P. 324. 


[17 


** objects are endless (innumerable), and it is not possible to - 
* conceive of a single word being related to (expressive of) 


“a multiplicity of things in the shape of Substances and ex 


* Qualities; and unless some such relation between the word 
** and its denotation has been conceived of (or determiued), 
* no cognition of the denoted thing can proceed from the 
* word. Ard further, if the word were held to be expressive 
** of the particular forms of objects, it would give rise.to an 
* anomaly [of the wordexpressive of the form of one object 
“ being applied to other objects]; specially as when one hears 
* the word ‘sa¢’ pronounced, the cognition resulting from it 
* is one that is wavering or uncertain in its character, as 
“ pertaining to Substances, Qualities and Actions [all three of 
* which are believed to be possessed of the Generality of Safta 
* denoted by the word ‘ sa/?] ; and certainly a denotation that 
* gives rise toa wavering cognition cannot be accepted as 
“the right denotation. From all this it follows that the 
‘word ‘sat’ cannot be denotative of particular objects. : 
Nyaya Fol. II. 451. 
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** (D) Nor lastly can the word ‘sa{’ be denotative of on] 
“ that which is endowed with the Generality. Why? Because 
“it ds not independent, That is to say, as a matter of fact 
* the word ‘sat’ does not produce any cognition of the Jar 
“and other ‘things endowed with the Generality of Suffa ; 
“so that inasmuch as the word does not signify these 
* particular things, it should not take the same case-end- 
“ing (as words signifying those things) [i. e, we cannot 
* have such expressions as * san ghatah.’] Or, when: we say 
“ that the word * suf’ is not independent, what we mean ia 
“ as follows:—The word sat primarily denotes sufta, Being ; 
* and while denoting that, itis applied indirectly or secon- 
“ darily to that which is possessed of Being ;* and certainly 
“ when a word, while denoting one thing, is indirectly appli- 
* ed to something else, it cannot be regarded as denotative 
** of this latter ; for instance, the word * masicha ', ‘ platform ' 
* [when applied figuratively to the man on the plat- 
“form, is nob regarded as denoting the man]. Then again, 
“further reasons have already been pointed out by us. 
“ * What has been pointed out ?’ We have already pointed 
“out that, inasmuch as the number of things possessed of 
“ Being is endless, they cannot be held to be denoted by the 
“word ‘sat’t. Nor will it be right to urge that— the 
“ conception (of the Generality) is transferred to the thing 
* endowed with Generality, — either by virtue of the similarity 
“ of properties, as is found to be the case when tbe word 
"'master'isapplied (by transference) to the servant,— or 
* by. virtue of the transmission or reflection of properties, as 
“is found to be the case when the erystalis called ‘ blue.’t 


r o 5 H 
* agegqaua is the right reading. 


T. So that the word * sat’ cannot denote the individual thin 
the Generality of * Being.’ 

$ The servant is called the ‘Master’ when he is found to be possessed of the 
Qualities of the Master ; the Crystal is called blue when the blue colour of ihe flower 
is transmitted to it. There is no such similarity or transmission of properties of the 
Generality in the thing endowed with Generality ; hence the word expressive of the 
former cannot even indirectly be applied to the latter. 


s, independently of 


e 
o 
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* Further, in the casc in question, there is no sequence in 
the conceptions (1, e., the conception of the Individual does 
not follow after that of the Generality ; as isoften found to 
be the case of indirect signification, when the indirect mean- 
ing is cognised after the direct one has been cognised, and 
found incompatible]; and it is absolutely impossible for 
the two to appear simultaneously [as no two cognitions 
canever appear atone and the same time]. Lastly, [if 
the cognition of the Individual were due to the transmis- 
sion or reflection of the properties of the Generality], the 
cognition would only be a wrong one [just like the cognition of 
blue in regard to the crystal}. From all this it follows that 
words cannot denote things endowed with Generality. 


an 
^ 


^ 


* Nor will it be right to hold that the words denote the 
specific individuality ofa thing » as if they did so, then 


- 
^ 


^ 
-^ 


the word could not be applied to any other thing except 
one[and further because no convention could be made in 


a 


“ regard to specific individualities]. 


* Now as there is no other alternative possible (in regard 
«to the denotation of the word ‘sag ')—we conclude that 
what the word does is to bring about Apoha ; that is to say, 


^ 
^ 


«a word is said to drole something when it js found to 


^ 
^ 


bring about, in its denotation, the exclusion or negation 
»nx 
of what is denoted by other words." * 


€ 


^ 


Our answer to the above Bauddha objections is as fol- 
lows:— We have already proved that Individual, 
Configuration and Generality, all three, are 
denoted by the word,—there being no hard and fast rule as 
to which of these is the predominant and which the subordi- 


Vir. P. 325. 


MC o RR 
oS ——— 


D LESS LS e c ` = A 
again, on P. 334, L, 2, asana «mu gaat Bacau aegea 
o ? 
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nate factor. And the objections that have been urged (by 
the Bauddha) may be applicable only against one who holds 
one of the three only to be denoted by the word. 

As a matter of fact however, the objections are no objec- 
tions at all (i. e., they are not effective against any theory), 
* How so ?" 

(A) Well, the first argument put forward by the Bauddka 
is “that * safla-shabda ’, * sat{a-word’, does not denote salā, 
Being.” Now this is not right ; as it involves a self-contra- 
diction. The assertion that “the *saí(ü word’ does not 
denote sa//à or Being” involves a contradiction in terms.t 

When the word * sa/(a ' does not denote the sella, how 
can it be called the * word for salfa’? ** It is from your 
stand-point that we call it the word for salta.” Your meaning 
js as follows :—“ In accordance with our doctrines, there are 
no such terms as * word for sa{{a, and the like ; but under 


2 For us words denote all the three—predominanee belonging in some cases to 
one and in other cases to the other. If the word denotes the Individual endowed 
with the Generality,— this is not open to the objection based upon the two kinds of 
t want of independence ' urged by the Bauddha ;for it is mot true that before they 
can bring about the cognition of the Individual, words must bring about the cogni- 
tion of the Generality. Nor is the wavering of Cognitions necessarily objectionable ; 
for in the case of doubtful cognitions— when a mon sees something from a distance 
and has doubts as to the exact nature of the thing— even thongh the cognition is 3 
wavering one, it does not preclude the validity of the perception that the 
man has (of something). Nor can the application uf the word to the Individual be 
regarded as * figurative’ or ‘indirect’ ; for we call that * indirect usage ’ where a 
thiug is spoken of by meansof a word cther than its own name ; while in the case in 
question, according to our view the word denoting the generality is uot * other’ than 
the word denoting the individua? ;as the same word denotes both; and inasmuch 
as the word denoting the Generality (se?) avd the word denoting the Individual 
doth denote practically the same thing, there is nothing incongruous in both taking 
tlie same case-ending.—T2 tparya. 

f The compound *sattü-shabda' can only mean one of two things.—(1) ‘ the 
word for satta’, or (2) ‘the word in the form ofsattG. If it means the former, it 
involves a self-contradiction to say that ‘the word for satti—i. e, the word ex- 
pressive of sat¢@—does not denote the satté.’ Ifit means (2), then also there is 
self-contradiction in the phrase ‘ does not denote satté '; for you deny that the word 
*satta’ denotes the saftd, and yet in the phrase mentioned you are yourself using 
the word ‘ saft@’ as denoting satt 1— Tz tparya. 
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your theory, opeartions are carried on by the assumption of 
such terms as ‘ word for sal(à ’, * words for Substance, Quali- 
ties, Actions ' and so forth ; and hence we also, in due accord 
with your views, give utterance to such terms as * word for 
salta, 9" But thisis not right; as even so the self-contra: 
diction does not cease, What has to be considered by both 
of us is the question—* to what things are the well-known 
words, saf and the rest, applicable ? What we say is that the 
word for salf@ applies to satta ; while you say—‘the word 
for sal/à is not applicable to satta’; and saying thus you are 
met by us, who urge that this assertion of yours involves self- 
contradiction ; and without clearing yourself of this charge 
of ‘self-contradiction’, you simply say ‘I am saying this 
in accordance with your theory ; '—and you do not, in this 
manner, escape from the * self-contradiction.’t You might say 
that—“‘it is by you that wordsfor 32/02, &c., have been assumed 
[and when we comprehend these, we do so simply for denying 
them; so that we do not in any way compromise ourselves." 
But this also will not be night; as you capnot say what is the 
exact subject of the assumption; that is to say, when a 
certain thing is not exactly the same as another thing, and 
yet there is some similarity between the two, if there is, in 
reference to the former thing, the cognition of the latter 
thing [i. e., the former thing is conceived of as the latter], 
the fact of the properties of the latter having 
on the former,—this is what forms tbe sub- 
on’; { for instance, one assumes the man 


by reason of 
been imposed up 
ject of ' assumpti 


m 


O M 
a The right reading is «Ua aqa? as in the Benares edition. : 
+ Our view is that the word for satta denotes satta ; and if you say anything 

according to this view, you understand cur view ; and if you do so, you comprehend 

the meaving of this term used by us. So that if you call these terms non-expressive; 


you stultify yourself. 


ee 


{There are two things, post and man. The post is not the same as man, and yet 
it ig similar to itin „certain respects ; when one sees the post, and imposes upon it 


the properties of the man, he conceives of it as mar ; and this is called the ‘ assump- 
tion’ of ‘man’s. 
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in the post ;—now if the words in question are ‘assumed s 
it behoves you to point ont the primary basis underlying 
this assumption; for certainly there can be no ‘assumption’ 
without a primary basis, 

(B) The second argument urged by the Bauddha (on P, 
883, L. 18) against the word ‘s$’ being denotative of 
Generality is the fact of the word ‘saf’ being co-extensive 
with,—i. e, taking the same case-ending as— words with 
exclusive denotation (liks * Substance’ &c.). This also is not 

‘right ; for apparently it shows that the arguer does not know 
the meaning of ‘séminadhikaranya’, ‘co-extensiveness’, 
(‘taking the same case-ending’). We do not say that 
the word fur ssf/@ is ‘co-extensive, with the word for subs- 
tance; what wedo say is that Substances, Qualities and 
Actions are denoted by the word ‘sa’’, which is expressive of 
that which is the principal manifester of saé/@ or Being.* 

vestem And the words ‘Quality’ and * Action’ qd also 
denote thesame Substances, Qualities and Actions 

as qualifying one another. Such being the case, it is only 
right that the words ' sat' and * dravyam’ should be co-exten- 
sive, pertaiuing as they do to one and the same thing (Subs- 
tance). When however the word‘ saf¢@’ is used with special 
reference to suff@, the character of being or existing (and not 
to Substance &c.), and as such signifies the subordinate 
factor of the character,—then, iu that case, there is of course 
no co-extensiveness (with the word denoting substance); so that 
in this latter case we have the expression * dravyasya salit, 
“the being or existence of the Substance’. Thus we see that 
the impossibility of co-extensiveness is not an effective objec- 
tion against us. 


* The word ‘sat’ denotes the existing thing ; and this thing is the principal mani- 
fester of Being or Existencz ; while the word ‘ satt@’ denotes only the comparatively 
subordinate factor, the character of being ;!and hence the word‘ saff can never 
„be co-extensive with the word denoting substance. We say ‘sat dravyam’, and not 
“satta dravyam’, l 

T The right reading. appears tobe zeugen place of geaagUnane: 
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This same reasoning also serves to set aside the following 
argument—* There can be no co-extensiveness between the 
word ‘sat’ aud ‘dravyam’, because as a rule the word 
denoting a substance with a quality must take an ending 
other that taken by the word denoting the quality."* 


This same explanation applies to the case of Relation 
(to which the Opponent bas objected on P. 324, L. 3). 
* How so?" The relation is denoted not by the word ‘sat’, 
but by relative-words. Relation is a quality, while the word 
‘sat’ is not a qualitative-word ; nor can there be coexten- 
tiveness between a qualitative word and a word denoting 
substance. 

It has further been urged by the Opponent (on P. 324, 
4, el. seq.) that—‘ on account of the endless number of diverse 
individuals, these cannot be denoted by any word expressive 
of Generality”. ^ Butwho says that words denoting Generali- 
ties do denote diverse Individuals ? In fact you are denying 
an assertion that you have yourself conjured up.T 

«If words expressive of Generality do notf denote 
diverse individuals, then how does the word * sat ' come to 
denote Substance, Quality and Action ?" 

But, Sir, the word ‘sat’ is nol à word expressive of Genera- 
lity ; in factitis a word expressive of diverse individuals ; and 
there is nothing incongruous in diverse individuals being denoted 
by words expressive of diverse individuals. ^ ' But how 
can there be no incongruity? The incongruity still remains 
that while the word ‘sat’ is one only, the number of diverse 
individuals is endless ; and certainly the relation of the 
one word to the many (individuals) cannot be determined ; and 
until this -relation is determined, the word cannot provide 
the cognition of the individual things concerned.” There 


9 This verse is apparently a quotation from the work of a Bauddha writer. 
+ The Tátparya reads agat for ngai 
+ A a here is essential. 
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is no force in this objection; as the word ‘sat’ does not 
denote the mere individuals by themselves, The objection 
you have urged may be effective againstone who asserts that ‘the 
word ‘sal ' denotes Substance, Quality and Action in their 
unqualified form’; as for our ourselves, we hold that what 
are denoted by the word ‘sat’ are Substance, Quality and 
Action as qualified by satla or Being ; one applies the word 
* sat’ to things in which he perceives saf(a ; and certainly sa/(a 
is one only, the same conception pervading through all (su£ 
things); hence the endlessness of the number 
of diverse individuals does not affect our. posi- 
tion at all. Further, what sort of reasoning is this, that you 
put forward ?—You make the ‘Word’ the Subject [your proposi- 
tion being ‘word is not expressive &c. &c.’], while you put 
up as your Probans, * endlessness, which abides in the things 
(denoted) [and not in the Subject at all]. If (with a view to 
remove this discrepancy) you have for your ‘ Subject,’ the 


Var. P. 327. 


‘diverse individuals themselves’, with regard to which you 
seek to prove the fact of their not being denotable by words 
expressive of Generality [ie. if you put forward your Pro- 
position in the form—‘ diverse individuals are not denotable 
by words expressive of Generality ], then you can have no 
corroborative Examples,* either positive or negative ; hence 
‘because of endlessness’ cannot be a valid Probans (in the 
proving of your proposition). If (in order to avoid this 
difficulty) you have ouly some (diverse individuals) for your 
‘subject’, ‘endlessness’ for your ‘ Probans, and the other 
(individuals) for your ‘example’, — this also will not be right; 
as this would lead to an absurd contingency ; inasmuch as, 
according to this view nothing could be denoted, and no word 


D OAA E ee E. 
9 You cannot state the Exemple in the form *all that is endless is incapable of 


being denoted by words expressive of Generality’ ; because you have included all 
‘diverse individuals’ in your Proposition, which leaves none that could form the 
Example. Nor can you pot the example in the form ‘what is denoted by words 
expressive of Generality is not found to be endless’; as the very conception of 
‘generality ’ is baseless, under your theory.— T atparga. 
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would be denotative; and the entire phenomena of deno- 
ation—the whole relation of denoter and denoted 


having 
thus ceased, any specification would be meaninzless —such 
Des , 


for instance, as * these words are denotative and these things 
[e] 
are not denoted.’ 


The next argument put forward by the Baud lha (on 
P. 524, L. 6) is that the theory (that words denote diverse 
individuals) would “vive rise to an anomaly.” And this 
also is not right; as firstly it shows that the exact meaning 
of *anomaly ' *vyabhishüra, is not known to you: that (term | 
or character) is regarded as anomalous, too wide, which, while 
applying to its own object and other cognate things, snbsists 
in other things also; and certainly the * word sag’ does not 
apply to anything other than its owa object (wher it denotes 
the diverse individuals) ; hence it is clear that the urging of 
*anomalousness' is altogether irrelevant. Secondly, S it 
has not been put forward as a‘ probans '; who has ever put 
forward any such reasoning as —' Substance, Quality, Action, 
because of satta’ ? For this reason also what has been urged 
(by the Opponent) is not right.” t 


Further, having denied. the fact of the word (‘sut’) 
denoting the diverse individuals, you cannot speak of ‘co- 
extensiveness between the words saf and dravys’; as such 
a statement would involve contradiction in terms.{ For 
(under your theory) no word can be expressive of substance ; 


æ If diverse individuals cannot be denoted, there isnothing that canbe denoted ; 
there being nothing apart from ‘ individuals’ —Té tparya. 

+ Vyabhichara is a defect of Probans; and in the cognition of things, Word is 
not a ‘probans’; ‘vyabhichara’ does not vitiate any aud every means of cognition ; 
for instance, the Visual organ appreheuds the,blue colour, as also other coloürs. 


+ On P. 323, L 19, the Opponent admits that there is coextensiveness between 
the word saf and the word for substance ; which, he has urged, is not possible 
under the Nyaya view. The Sigdhantin now retorts that, the denotation of diverse 
individuals having been deuied by the objector, no word can denote substance ; hence 
therecan be no‘ word for substance’; to make use, therefore, of the term * word 
for substance’ involves a contradiction in teris. 


Nyüya Vol. LI. 459. 
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hence the expression ‘ coextensiveness between the word 
sut and the word for substance’ must involve a contradiction 
in the terms. 

D. The Bauddha has argued (P, 324 L. 10, above) that— 
% the word * sat ' cannot be denotative of that which is endow. 
ed with the Generality ; because it is not independent ; that 
is to say, as a matter of fact, the word ' saf ? does not pro- 
duce any cognition of the Jar and other things endowed with 
the Genarality of Saffa; so that, inasmuch as the word 
does not signify those particular things, it should not take 
the same case-ending as words signifying those things.” 
This also is not right; as it has already beeu answered, 
We have already given our answer to this argument (on P. 
326, L. 2), when we pointed out that ‘itis only right that 
‘the word sat and dravyam should be co-extensive (take the 
same case-ending), pertaining as they do to one and the same 
thing. Further, it is not quite right to say that * the word 
sat does not produce the cognition of the Jar and other 
things endowed with the Generality of sa/f4 ";—because as 
a matter of fact, the word ‘ sat’ does signify Substance, Quality 
and Action, which are the principal (manifesters) of Safa or 
Being, It may be true thas Substance, Quality aud Action 
are not denoted by the word ‘su/f@’; but the same cannot 
be said of the word ‘sag? * In fact we may assert that the 
word ‘sa/(@’ also denotes Substance, Quality and. Action, 
as subordinate faclors [even though it cannot denote them 
as principal factors]. The word ‘saf’ is an expressive or 
denotative T ‘word; now what is it that is denoted by it? 
That alone can be regarded as denoted by ib 
the cognition whereof proceeds from that word. 


Var. P. 328. 


2 This appears to be simple ineaniug of this sentence ; but the Tālparya hasa 
somewhat Hoa interpretation —g-araega Ray Mate aaa, armam- 
arungan equ! aga ASTTG: I SARE ward amarar sputum aTa 
But from what follows the interpretation adopted in the translation appears to be 
simpler. There may however be something defective in the reading. 


T The right reading is SSÍAYANA: in place of wwmez, 
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What is that? What is denoted by it is threefold, as thus 
analysed (in the Voishésika-Sifra 1-2-4-9)—(a) * sata, the 
summum genus (Var. Sü. 1-2-4j—(/) the connection or pre- 
sence of safja, Existence (by virtue of which Substance &e., 
are regarded as sat) [ Var. Su. 1-2 7 |,—and 1c) other things, 
(beyond Substance, Quality and Action) (Var. Sā. 1-2-8). 
And when we come to consider which of these is the prin- 
cipal and which the subordinate factor (in the denotation), 
we find that the principal factor is that which is the efficient 
indicative or manifester (related to Effects, and which, as 
such serves to render the Sutla manifest or perceptible) [and 
this is the Substance], while safta itself and its connection 
are subordinate factors. ** But on what does this predomi- 
nant or subordinate character depend?" It depends upon 
the effects produced ; whenever Su£tà brings about an effect, 
it does so through a particular thing (by itself, it cannot do 
anything) ; so that this thing is regarded as the principal and 
Satta itself as the subordinate factor; specially as Satja 
serves to bring about the cognition of the principal thing, 
—this thing being qualified by the Satta, aud also because as 
a rule when the subordinate factor is absent, the thing is 
not cognised as before ; and in the case in question we find 
that when the subordinate factor, in the shape of Sullu is 
absent, the thing is nob cognised as f suf '.. From all this 16 
follows that it is not right to assert (as the D«uddha has 
done) that— the word sa/ does not bring about the cogni- 
tion of the Jar and other things endowed with the Generality 
of sallū.” 

Another argument put forward by the Buuddha (on P. 
324, lL. 12) is that—''the word ‘sat ' primarily denotes 
Satta,—Being, and while denoting that, ib is applied indirectly 
or secondarily to that which is possessed of Being.” This 
also is not right; as it shows that the Opponent is ignorant 
of the signification of the word *sa£*; apparently you do not 
know the signification of the word ‘ sat’. Who says that the 
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word * sat" primarily signifies Sa//2 ; infact what the word 
‘sat? signifies are Substance, Quality and Aclion, by virtue 
‘of thefact that these latter are the manifesters of Sul lā or Be. 
ing ; this we have already explained. 

What we have said above (in regard to the three-fola 
denotation of the word ‘sa/’)also serves to set aside the 
objection based upon the ‘endlessuess ' of the diverse in- 
dividual objects (on P. 324, L. 15). For what the word 
‘sat’ denotes is the manifester of Sulfa; and certainly the 

_manifester of Satta, as such, is one only (and not ‘ endless’). 

A further objection urged by the Bauddha (on P. 324, LI. 
15—16) is that—“the conception of Generality cannot be 
transferred to the thing endowed with the Generality by virtue 
of the similarity of properties, as is found to be the case 
when the word ‘master’ is applied, by transference, to the 
servant, "— What this mears is that the word ‘master’ is 
applied to the servant, by reason of the latter resembling 
the former; but we do not understand how there is any 

‘transference of conception’ in this case. If it is neant that 
„the servant comes to™€ognised as the *master',—this cer- 
tainly is not a ‘transference of conception’; for the concep- 
tion of the master does not go over to the servant; all 
that happens is that when one finds the servant to be gravo 
and agreeable (like the master), he applies to him the word 
'master' in its indirect or figurative sense. ‘ What we 
mean is that in this case, the servant being found to resem- 
ble the Master, the word * master’ is applied to him indirectly 
or secondarily ; but so far as the word *saf(à is concerned, 
it 1s never found to be so applied to Substance, &c."— But, 
when the term ‘salta’ stands for the character 
of existing things, (and not for the Generality), 
then in that case, the existing xig do come to be (indirectly) 
signified by the word * sat(à ', -as qualifieations and hence 
subordinate factors; and in this case the fact of their being 
qualifications forms the basis of the secondary signification. 
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This same explanation also serves to refute what the Op- 
ponent has said (on P. 324, L. 17) as tothe secondary appli- 
cation of the term ‘saf’ not being possible by virtue of 
reflection either, as is found to be the case when the crystal 
is called blue. 


he Opponent has argued (on P. £24, L. 17) that—“ there 
is no sequence in the conceptions, and it is absolutely im- 
possible for the two to appear simultaneously."—'l'he sense 
of this objection is as follows—'* What appears to be the idea 
(of the Siddhantin, when he says that the word ‘satta’ is 
applied indirectly or secoudarily to things possessed of Salta) 
is that the word * sat[à *, having, iu the first instance, become 
applied to Sué/a, comes subsequently to be applied to things 
possessed of SutLa ;—bub as a matter of fact we do not perceive 
any such order of sequence. Nor is it possible for the two 
applications to be simultaneous ; for the cognition of Salta 
and the cogaition of substance do not appear at the same 
time.’—There is no force in this objection either ; as it has 
already been auswered ; we have already given the answer 


(on P. 325, L. 15) that there is, in this case, neither sequence. 


nor simultaneily ; the cognition Satta itself pertaining to its 
manifester [i.e., substance, &c.; so that both Satla and Sub-. 
stance being comprehended in the same cognition, the ques- 


question as to sequence Or simultaneity does not arise ab - 


all]. 

4 This also serves to set aside the objection (urged on E% 
324, L. 19) that—“ the cognition of the Substance (if analo- 
gous to the cognition of the biue in the crystal) would only 
be a wrong one." 


ee SS eee 

© This objection is demolished by our explanation just given that the word ‘sat’ 
denotes the Substance as possessed of Satta. The coguition of blue in the crystal is 
regarded as wrong, because the crystal is in reality purely white, and the blue 
colour is only superimposed upon it, and does not really subsist in it. This is not 
the case with regard to Satta ; the Sat(à does really subsist in the Substance, and is 
not merely superimposed upon it ab extra. Hence the cognition in this latter case 
cannot be regarded as wrong:—Tatparya. 
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Thus then, inasmuch as we have demolished the entire 
series of wrong arguments (put forward by the Opponent), it 
becomes established that ‘the Jadieidual, the Coufiguratiog 
anl tre Geaerality, constitute the denotution of the word,’ 


[ Having defended his own position against the attack of 
the Bauddha Apohist, the Author next proceeds to point out 
positive flaws in the arguments propounded by the Op- 
poneut]— 


(1) The Bauddha has made the statement that “tho 
word for Generality cannot denote diverse iudividuals."— Now 
in this statement the qualification (of ‘word’ as ‘word for 
Generality’) is useless; for there is no word at all which is 
accepted by yo" to be expressive of diverse individuals ; it is 
only when the.unqualified thing is there, aud there is also a 
general cognition in regard to it, —that the qualification comes 
in useful (for the purpose of specialising that general cogni- 
tion) ; in the case in question however there is no uuqualified 
thing ; nor do you accept anything to be denotable by * words 
for Generality'; hence it follows that the qualifying tera 
in your statement is absolutely useless,e 


(2) The said statement also involves a contradiction. IE 
the * word for Generality’ did denote diverse individuals, it 
would, on that same account, cease to be a * word for General- 
tty’; as words expressive of one thing are not regarded as 
words for other things; how then could a word expressive 
of diverse individuals be called a * word for Generality ' ? 


(3) When you say that ‘the word for Generality is not 
expressive of diverse individuals "y—you say what is quite 
true; for what man in his senses ever regards diverse in- 


9 If certain words did express diverse individuals,—or if * words for Generality’ 
did express anything at all, then alone weuld a qualification be called for ; as neither 


of the conditions are present for the Opponent, the use by him of the qualifying term 
has no sense at all. s 


» a 
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dividuals to be expressible by * words for Generality’? If - 
they are expressible by * words for Generality’, they are no 
longer diverse individuals. In fact diverse individuals must 
be regarded as expressed by totally different words; for if they 
are not expressed by ‘words for Generality', nor by other 
words, then they are inexpressible by both kinds of words; 
under the circumstances, what would be the significance of the 
qualified assertion “the word for Generality is not ex- 
A pressive of diverse individuals "? For these 
reasons, i& behoves you to put forward your 
assertion in the form—‘ diverse individuals are never de- 
noted,— words are never expressive "| In answer to this 
you may argue as follows—“ It is in terms of what is held 
by other philosophers that we make the assertion that the 
word for Generality is not expressive of diverse indivi- 
duals.’’—But this is not true; for no sach view is held by 
anyone; there is not a siugle philosopher who regards diverse 
individuals to be expressible by words for Generality. Then 
again, inasmuch as the * word for Generality’ is (according 
to you) not expressive of Generality also [for according to 
your tenets there is no such thing as ‘Generality '], to call 
it the ‘word for Generality’ involves a contradiction in 
terms; for when a word is not expressive of a thing, it cannot 
be called the * word fur that thing. Further, if the word for 
Generality does not denote individuals, what is denoted by 
it? You have already denied that the word for Generality 
denotes individuals. It follows then that it must denote 
something else. If you do not regard it as denoting some- 
thing else either, then also the qualified assertion ‘ the word 
for Generality does not denote diverse individuals '—becomes 
meaningless ; you should make the assertion in the form— 
«all words are not expressive of ‘things at all”! But if 
words are absolutely inexpressive, the assertion ‘ things are 
not expressed’ itself involves an incongruity. Words are 
inewpressive, and yet this ineupressiveness is spoken of by 
" Nyaya Vol. ll. 469. 
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means of words themselves!* And if words are inex pressive, 
there is incongruity in your Proposition as well as in your 
Premiss. Your Proposition is—‘the word for Generality 

: is not expressive of diverse individuals’, and your premiss 
is—' because of endlessness'; and as both of these are in 
the form of words, they must be in-vepressive (ez-hypothesi) 
which is most incongruous! Then again, if you regard words 
to be absolutely znexpressive, it behoves you to point out some 
other means of speaking of things to other persons, 


2 


* But our theory is entirely different." Your meaning is as 
follows—‘‘I do not hold that words are inexpressive, nor 
that things are not expressible; all that we do is to deny that 
particular explanation of the denotative process which you 
pub forward; according to us words do denote the Generality, 
(but) in the form of ezc/usion of others, ‘ Apoha’.’ If then 
you hold that words do denote things, but only in a way 
different (from what we accept), then, in that case, you 
should state your position in a more definite form; somewhat 
as follows—'* the words for Generality, &c. are mot expres- 
sive of Generality, &c., except the Generality, &c., as postu. 
lated by us."! 


(4) This leads us on to the fourth objection to which the 
Apohist’s arguments are open: he cannot point out the exact 
form of ‘ Generality? Asa matter of fact, no 
other form of ‘Generality’ can be pointed out 
except that it is what forms the basis of comprehensive con- 
ceptions. The presence of the comprehensive conception 
cannot be denied ; and it is not possible that the comprehen- 
sive conception should crop up suddenly out of the exclusive 
(specific) conceptions. Hence that from which the compre- 
hensive conception arises is the Generality ; there can be no 
difference of opinion on this point. 


Var. P. 331. 


*Ifv i - P z S 
vords are inexpressive, the assertion “things are not expressed’ could not 


express anything at all. 
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(5) The above are the flaws in the assertion as put 
forward by the Opponent. It however he makes the * diverse 
individuals’ the Subject ot his reasoning, in connection with 
which he predicates the incapability of being expressed by 
words tor Generality | i.e., if the Opponent pats forward hig 
proposition in the form * individuals are not expressed by 
words for Generality’, and not in the form ‘words for 
Generality do not express diverse individuals’ |,—even so, 
this form of the Proposition is open to the same objec- 
tions that have been urged against the former assertion. IE 
only a few (Individuals) are made the subject of the Pro- 
position, then, the relation of qualification becomes impossi- 
ble, and the objection urged before becomes applicable. 


(6) Further, the Opponent speaks of the ** co-extensiveness 
of the words‘ saé’ and ‘ dravyam’ ”;—but this is not right; as 
it involves an incongruity : there is “co-extensiveness between 
the words saf and drany m," aud yet “ words are not expres- 
sive of individuals "». -thiscertainly involves a selt-contradic- 
tion. [With a view to escape from the * incongruities’ just 
urged, the Opponent says|—“ If we regard the words as used 
secondarily (or figuratively) there need be no incongruity.” — 
You perhaps mean this—* The words ‘suf’ and ' dravya’ 
have been used by us secondarily ; that 1s, what the word 


——_—_ ——— —À 


T SE 
© The Dravya or Substance is a positive entity, S2 is the suf ‘or Being. The word 
t’; hence if these words were expressive of 


denoting these are ‘dravya’ and ‘sa 
the ‘negation of others ' (as held by the Bauddha), this would involve an ineongruity; 
itis not possible for positive words to be expressive of negation of others. Further, 
f the two terms do not denote Individuals ; words 
are * co-exteusive' only when, even with their different significations, they are appli- 
cable to one aud the same thing ; [for instance, when what is signified by ‘sat’ and 
` what is signified by ‘ghatah’ both apply to the same particular object, then alone we 
have the expression ‘ san ghatah.| Under the circumstances, if the words did not 
denote Individuals, they could never apply to any single thing; and they would 
be just like a pair of words with totally distinct denotations,—like the words ‘cow’ 


-and ‘horse ’, for instance ; 30 that they could never be co-extensive. This is another 
onent's theory —to call the words ‘nut expressive 


no co-extensiveness is possible i 


incongruity involved in the Opp 
of Individuals’ and yet to regard then as t co-extensive *.— Tatparya, 


Nyaya Vol, LI. 467. 
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‘dravyw’ does directly is the ezclusion of what is nol-dratya, 
and the word * sa/" does the ezclusion of what is not-sat : and 
these two words, wheu used for the purpose of excluding 
the not-substance and the nof-s1f, com» to apply to a single 
thing (which happ2ns to be neither not-substince nor nut-sat), 
and thence com3 to be regarded as 'co-exteusive ’; and ia 
reality thereis no single word that directly denotes any 
positive thing "—But this is not right; as in the case in 
question there is no possibility of any direct denotation. 
lt is only if the?words ‘sat? aud * dravya’ were capable of 
being used on the basis of. their direct denotation, that any 
secondary or indirect use of them would be possible in re- 
gard to things other thin those directly denoted by them,— 
such indirect use being possible by reason of some similarity 
(between what is directly denoted and what is indirectly in- 
dicated). As matter of fact however, for these theorists 
(the Baud thas) there is nothing that is. directly denoted by 
the words in question ; and without this primary or direct 
denotation, no secondary use is possible. Then again, no 
secondary usage of words is compatible with the * Apoha’ 
theory ; for under that theory, both (what is directly denoted 
and what is indirectly indicated by any word) are equally pri- 
mary ; for instance, (in the case of tho well-known instance 
of secondary or figurative usage ‘ this boy is a lion ’) the term 
‘lion ’ is applied to the Lion, only by reason of its signifying 
the ezclusion of the nol-lion, and to the Boy also it would be 
applied by the same reason (i. e., the Apohist does not edmit 
any such Generality as * Lion’ the presence whereof would 
make the term ‘lion’ applicable to the Lion directly, and 
only, indirectly to the Boy in whom that Generality is absent. 
According to him the term ‘ Lion’ can only denote the nega- 
-< tion or eeclusion of the not-Lion, i. e., of those qualities that 
ave not found in the Lion; and as these qualities are as much 
absent in the Boy as in the Lion, there would be no justifica- 
tion for regarding the application of the term in one case as 
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direct and 1n the other case indirect]; and as the term would 


3 


be equally applicable to both, on what grounds could either 
of the two be regarded as indirect or secondary ? 


i (7) Lastly, the Bauddha holds that “what forms the denot- 
ation of a word i3 * A pola ', or ‘negation of what is denoted by 
other words." —But this is not right. Wirstly, because the 
previous conception would ba possible only if words hada 
posu denotation ; that is to sav, if words have a positive- 
denotation, then alone is it possible that this positive denota- 
tion having been previously cognised, it should be nega- 
tived by means of another word; * so that one for whom 
there ig no positive denotation, could not have the previous 
cognition, and in the absence of such a cognition, how could 
there be any denial or negation of it? For until one hasa 
conception of another thing, he canaot deny this another 
thing. That is, until one knows the Cow, he can form no 
idea of the cow, in the form that ‘ the word cow denotes what 
is not the non-co’, nor can the man form any idea of the 
non cow, unless he knows the Cow ; so that both conceptions 
(of the Cow and the non-Cow) are impossible (without æ 


previous coguition of the Cow. 


Secondly, when it is asserted that what the word ‘Cow’ 
denotes is the ‘Apoha of other things’, i. e. ‘what ig 
not non-cow,—is this something (A) positive or (B) nega- 
tive $—(A) If it is positive, js it the Oow or tho Non- 
Cow? f it is the Cuw, then there is uo quarrel bet- 
ween us. If it is the Non-Cuw that is held to be denoted 
by the word ‘ Cow ’— this shows a wonderful insight into 
the meanings of words!—(B) Nor can it be something nega- 
tive; as nothing negative can form the subject of any in- 
junction or comprehension thereof; as a matter of fact, when 
2 a OE M 


pecu ts 
t negation of the nop-cow’, only after the 


9 The word ‘cow’ can sigaify the 
e form, of the Horse, the 


non-cow hag been duly perceive! somewhere in its positiv 
Camel, and the like. 
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d ‘cow’, neither the Injunction nor its com. 
ertains to anything merely negalive; and 


prehension p " 
is always recognised through 


the meaning of a word 
the cognition (produced by it); and certainly no one ever 
comprehends anything negative on hearing the word * Cow.’ 

Thirdly, it cannot be right to say that “words denote 
the  Z4poha of other things”; because this explanation 
cannot apply to all words; tlt is to say, in the case of 
words where there are two mutually exclusive contra- 
dictions, itmay be that when one is affirmed the other 
js denied; as for instance, i& may be true that when 
the word ‘cow’ is heard, the Cow is affrmed and 
the non-cowis denied \‘cow’ and * non-cow’ being two mu- 
tually exclusive contradietories) ; but thisis not possible in 
the case of the word ‘sarra’, ‘all ^. as there is no such 
thing as *asava ', * not-all ’ (the contradictory of * all”), whieh 
could be denied by the word all! * But in this case also 
there is denial or preclusion of one, &c.; so that our explana- 
tion takes in this case also." You mean that —*' one, &oc., are 
the contradictories of ‘all’, the * not-all’, which are excluded 
by the word all.” —But this is not right; as it involves the 
incongruity of the words abandoning their own meaning. 
Jf the word ‘all’ excludes ome and the rest,—inasmuch as 
fhese latter are what go to makeup the All, and (for the 
Bauddha) the whole has no existence apart from its consti- 
tuents—[the exclusion of one and the resl would mean the 
éxclusion of everything that goes to make up the All], and 


e" 


' there would be nothing left for the word ‘all’ to denote; and 


this word would thus become meaningless. Similarly ali 
Collective Words (words denoting Groups or Composites) 
Would become meaningless, if they were used for the exclus- 
ion of their own constituent parts, as it is held that the 
Group has no existence apart from the members that make 
up that Group. As for the words ‘two’ and the like, these 
also pertain to the Groups (of two, three, &o.); so that if 


à 
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they denoted the exclusion of the one, &e. (that go to make. 
up the higher numbers, two, three, &c.), as these, being pre- a 
cluded, would not be there to make up the said Groups, the ^ 
i words would become meaningless. 
Var, P. 333. : ] i 

: Fourthly, Apoha, Ewetusion, beingan action, 
it behoves you to point out its object (i.e. the object 
excluded). That is to say, you explain * Apoha’ as ‘not 
being the non-cow '. now is the object of this the Cow or the 
Non-Cow? If it pertains to the Cuw, then how can there be 
negation of cow in the Cow itself? If, on the other hand, 
it pertains to the non-cow, how can the Apoha or Exclusion 
of one thing (non-cow) lead to the comprehension of another 
thing (Cow) ? Certainly, when the Kiadira tree 18 cut, the 
cutting does not fall upon the Palasha tree. Further, if the 
phrase * the Cow is not the non-cow’ is explained as the 
in the Cow, of the Non-Cow,—then, you should 
ex plain who has ever conceived of the cow S the non-cow— 
conception would be denied by the said Apoha ? How 
ch negation 48 is involved in the term 


negation, 


which 


100 can there be any Su pr 
* non-Cow ’, unless there is some idea of the cow already 


For in the case of every negative word (such as ‘non-cow ’) 
we find that the negation is not possible without some i 
of the signification of the second eae (‘cow’). An 
have already pointed out (pp- 331-832) that Oe BTR 
conception is nob possible (according se your E de 
unless there is this previous conception, no Sü seq 


; EA. ‘ble. 
negation of it 18 possi | ! 

Fifthly, for the following reason also A poha rr 
be sented .—— None of the alternatives possible under 


that theory is admissible: ‘The Apoha or quA Te 
Non-Cow in the Cow—is this (A) different or A a 
different (from the Cow)? If it is different, does i 

(b) does it nob abide 1n it? (e) 


If it does abide im it, then, inasmuch as ib ‘abides 1n 
Nyaya Vol. IT, 471. 
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it, it becomesa ‘quality’; that is, the word ‘ cow’ denotes a 
quality, and not the cow; {the animal); and under the cir. 

cumstances, there can be no such co-ordination as that 
expressed in the words‘ thea cow is sitting’ [as no quality 
can sit]. (6) If on the other hand, it does not abide in it, 
then what is the significance of the Genitive ending in the 
phrase ‘gok apohuh’, ‘the Apoha of the Cow 5 (B) If the 
Apoha is non-different (Erom the Cow), then it isthe same ag 
the Cow, and the postulating of it is entirely futile. 

Sizthly, you should explain whether tkis dvohais one and 
the same in regard to everything ? or it is different with each 
individual thing? If it is one and the same, and is related 
to several Cows, then it is the same as the Generality ‘Cow’ 
(as posited by us). If, on the other hand, it is mauy 
(differing with each individual), then it is as ‘endless’ as the 
individual objects themselves; so that any conception of it 
would not be impossible; which means that no compre- 
hension of the meaning of the word is possible. 


Seventhly, you have also got to be asked the following ques- 
tion, —TIs this Apos, (A) capable of being denoted —or (B) 
is i6 nob so capable ? (A) IE it is denotable this falsifies your 
asserlion in regard to the denotation of words consisting of 
the Apohs of other things; * or else, it leads to a regressus ad 
infinitum; for if the apoha be held to bo denoted only as the 

_Apoha or exclusion of the non-Apoha, then the denotation of 
that will consist of a further Apoha, and soon and on, there 
would be no end of A pohas. (B)I£ on the otherhand, the Apoha 
ls not denotable, then the assertion that ‘the word means 
the 4pohu of what is signified by other words’ becomes anom- 
alous; for if the Apoha cannot be denoted by any word, 
then you should explain what the word * Apoha’ (in the said 

-= OBERE NE 


2 When 470a, itself as such, is denotable, it is not true that what is denoted is 
only the apoha of something else, "S. 
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assertion) can signify, apart from what is denotable by it? 
Var. P. 234. If that same Apoha forms its denoted meaning, 


i then also this would be incompatible with the 
declaration (made on P. 324, bottom) that—''a word is said 


to denote something when it is found that it brings about 
in its denotation, the exclusion of what is denoted by Ee. 
words" ; as the only meaning that this sentence could have, 
aaa the theory that Apoha is not denoled) is that ‘ the 
inevpressive or non-denotative word (‘Apoha’; which must be 
non-denotative as the Apoha is not denotable ex-hypothesi, and 
the word cannot denote anything else) denotes something 
else’ (which is absurd)! 

Wighthly—In the case of words like many’ (' not-one ’) 
and the like, inasmuch as they pertain to two, &., for the 
explaining of the generic conception (of * many’), it becomes 
necessary to postulate the particular things (that go to make 
up the Many ;as unless the particulars are posited, no gene- 
ric conception can be possible [so that the cognition of no 
particular thing could proceed from the mere general 
* exclusion of others’ ]. 

Ninthly, —In the case of the compound *niofpalum" we 
find that the word ‘nla’ is placed first because it denotes the 
qualification blue and the word ‘ulpalam’ is placed last 
because it signifies the qualified object, lotus ; this would not 
be possible under the * Apoha theory’; as under this theory 
the word ‘blue’ denoting ' the exclusion of not-blue’ in the 
same way as the ' lotus > denotes the ‘exclusion of the not- 
lotus’, both would be equally predominant —which would 
make any relation of qualification and qualified impossible 
between them. ‘The same holds good in regard tothe terms 
' rájan* and ! puruga ' (in the compound ‘ raja-purusak `}. 

Tenthly—the person who holds the ‘exclusion of other 
things’ to be the denotation of words, has got to explain the 
meaning of ‘ co-extensiveness '; when he holds that all words 

Nyaya Vol. IT. 473. 
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denote the ‘exclusion of other things’, the word. ‘blue’ 
would signify the ‘exclusion of not-blue' and the word 


lotus’ would signify the * exclusion of not-lotus'; now, you 


have to explain how there could be any ‘ co-extensiveness’ 
between these two exclusions. For one who holds that 
words denote positive entities, the two words *blue' and 
‘lotus? denote a substance endowed with a particular Gene- 
rality (‘ Lotus’ and a particular quality blue); and [in this 
case there is ‘co-extensiveness’, for the simple reason that] 


both, Generality and Quality, subsist in the same substance,— . 


which cannot be said of the two exclusions of ‘not-blue’ and 
tnot-lotus.' Hence it is clear that for the Apohist there can 
be nosuch thing as ‘go-extensiveness. Thus we find that 
the more we examine the Apoha-theory, the more contrary to 
all proof and reason it turns out to be. 


Bhasya on St. (64). 
[ P. 125, L. 9 to L. 14]. 
¢ How is it known that the Individual, the Configuration 


and the Generality are distinct entities ? ” 


We know this from the fact that each has a distinctive 
character of its own. For instance— 


Tac ‘INDIVIDUAL’ IS THAT COMPOSITE MATERIAL BODY 
WHICH IS THE RECEPTACLE OF DISTINCTIVE QUALITIES, (Si. 
64). 


[Or, according -to the Vartika,—rau INDIVIDUAL 
CONSISTS OF THE SPECIFIC QUALITIES, ACTIONS AND THE: 
SUBSTANCE CONTAINING THESE. | 


The Individual is called ‘ vyakti’ because it is manifested, 
rendered perceptible (vyajyaté), by the external organs of 
perception. Every substance is not:an ‘individual’; that sub- 


tance alone is called ‘ Individual’ which is a *mZríi'—2 


material body, so called because it is * mRrchhitavagava,' 


-composed of parts—and which, according to circumstances, 


ore ‘the receptacle of the distinctive particular qualities -of 


r 
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[Odour, Taste, Colour and] Touch [as enumerated in Si. 
3-1-61], Gravity, Solidity, Fluidity and Faculty, and of the 
Á^ nun pervasive (limited) Dimension.* 


Vartika on Sn. (64). 
[P. 334, L. 14 to P. 335, L. 20]. 

* Flow is it known that the Individual, the Configuration 
and the Generality are distinct entities? It might be urged 
against this that the question cannot arise, as what is asked 
is well known ; that is the Individual, the Configuration and 
the Generality are all fully known from what has been ex- 
plained under Su. 57, et. sey.; so that there is no room for 
the question here put forward. But this would not be 
right; all that is known is that the denotation of words is 
triune in its character; hence it is only natural that 
the question should be put as to the particular details. 
What the St. 57 has done is to explain that when 
the word ‘ Cow’ is uttered, it signifies three things of varying 

. degrees of predominance and subservience; and such being 
the case, it is only right that the further question should be 
raised as to the particular details,—as to which of those 
three is the ‘Individual’, which the ‘Configuration’ and 
which the * Generality ’.” 

The answer given (in the Bhasya) is that, that the Individ- 
ual, the Configuration and the Generality are distinct 
entities is known from the fact that each has a distinctive 
character of its own. 

* What is the distinctive character of the Individual ?" 

= In answer to this we have the Stitra—‘ the Individudl is 

that, jc. $c.', which supplies the required definition of the 
* Individual.’ 


* The Tatearya remarks that!this definition of Individual is m 
that combine all these—Individuality, Configuration and Generality. Hence there 
is no harm if the definition given does not apply to such substances as Akasha ; for 
Aküsha has no Configuration. This is what the Bhagya means when it says that 
Every Substance is not an ‘ individual.’ à 

It is interesting to note that the Varlika is not eatisfied with the Bhasya inter- , 
pretation of tho Sa£ra, and therefore puts forward another explanation. 3 

a Vol. Il. 409. - 
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The Bhasya explains— Phe Individual is called |. * vyakti? 
because il is rendered perceptible by the external 
ur organs of perception. That is to say, that sub- 
ance which is the substratum of the qualities ending with 
Touch (i. e., Odour, Taste, Colour and Touch) in their per- 
ceptible forms, is called ‘ miarli’,—* material body *, because it 
is composed of parts,—and also * vyakfi’, ‘Individual’. 
MR 
[The Zarlika objects to the above interpretation of the 
Salra]— We do not quite understand whether whatis put 
forward here is the definition of the Composite Substance, or 
of the /ndividual as differentiated from the Configuration and 
the Generality,—all these three being found to constitute 
the denotation of Words.. We hold that what is meant to be 
defined here is not the Composite Substance; what is meant to 
be done here is the explanation of the term ‘ Individual" as 
distinguished from ‘Configuration’ and ‘ Generality’. So 


- ghab what the Sūtra should apply to is that Individual which 


is neither Configuration, nor Generality. In view of this the 
Sūtra should be explained as follows—The compound ‘ gu- 
navishésashrayah’ is to be expounded as ‘ guniih —vishésah— 
tadashrayah’; the term ‘tat’ being dropped in the com- 
pound ;—the term 'ashraya? stands for substance; action 
becomes included under the term ‘guravishésa’—this term 
being explained as that which is different (f vishésha ’) from 
Qualities (gurébhyah). - “For what purpose is the term 
‘gunavishésa’ put in ?” It has been put in for the purpose 
of excluding Configuration, which would (otherwise) be included 


under ‘guna.’ That is to say, Configuration is only a partic- 


* ularform of Conjunction (which is a quality, guna), and as 


such it would be included under ‘guna’; so that for the 
exclusion of that it was necessary to put in the term € guna- 


~ _ vishésa’ (which stands for the specific qualities only—such as 


* 


Odour, Taste, Colour and Touch). Thus then, the compound 
x etw t 


gunavishésa’ is to be analysed in two ways—‘gunas and 


» ES 
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pishésas (Specific Qualities)’ and * gunébhyo vishésih’ (things 
other than Qualities, i. e, Actions).—The term * mürLia? is to 


be construed as co-ordinated with the term ‘@shiaya ” (of 


ES 


the compound), and it denotes Substance, inasmuch as it is- 
derived from the root * marchh’, which signifies solidification. 
In this manner the definition comes to include, by means of 

each of its terms, all that is meant to be included ; i6 is thus 
that Colour, Akasha, &c., all become included: Lf the Sūtra is 
explained in this fashion, ies word being taken as veferring 
toa distinct factor,—then alone can ib include Colour, &., 
and also Aküsha, &c., otherwise it fails to bə a correct defini- 
tion, not including all that should be included.* 

+ Or when the Bhasya expounds the compound ‘ guna- 
vishsésiishruyah’ as DEP inüm adshrayah, we may. take 
this latter term to mean *gundshcha i jishesaslcha, lega iit 
| ashrayah, which would be Substince; and this i3 e 
< jfarti’? * Body’, because it comes from the root * mürehh ' 
signifying solidification or composition. 
| Siilia (65). 
| < CONFIGURATION? Is Tits? WHIOI Lyprowres THE 
GENERALITY AND ITS CHARACTERISTICS ~-( St. 65). 

Bhasya on SU. (99). 
[ P. 126, L. 2 tol 9 6. ] 


hat should be known as * Configur ation’ which serves to 
indicate the Generality and the characteristic features of. the 
Generality. This ‘Configuration’ is nothing aparbi from 
the particular arrangement of the pacts of an “object and the 


* Ju the Sūtra, the term toyaltil’ states the thiug to be defined.—The term 
t gunavishzsa" is to be construed in two ways—(1) g guudsheha vishzsasch :, thereby 
iucluding the specific qualities aud excluling such qualities. as conjunction, whereby 
Configuratiun also becomes excluded ; and (2) gunebhyo vishesah, ‘things other than 
qualities’, thereby bringing in Actions.—And_ the term 
Qualities and Action’ stands for Substances.— T a tparya. 

T Here an attempt is made to chow that after all the BAzsya also may mean what 
has been put forward by the Vartika as the meaning of the Sūtra. a 

fThe Vartika reads atat; SO also Puri Ms. A. ‘This gives Seife Sense than 
war, which is the reac ding adopted ay the Bhasyc chandra, aud Pari Ms. B; 


and it is also in keoping with what the Bla aya has EN on P1123, D- 20. e 


üshraya', the receptacle of ` 
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components of those parts. Asa matter of fact, the Gene. i 
rality is indieated by the particles of the composite substance 
arranged m @ definite manner ; e. 1- that a certain animal be- 
longs to the genus ‘Cow’ peopicinter from the particular 
kind of head and fcet that it possesses; so that it is only 
when the particles of the body of Cows are disposed ina 
definite manner, that the generality * Cow’ can be made known, 
In cases where the Generality is not indicated by Config- 
uration, —e. g., in the case of such things as ‘Clay’, * Gold’, 
and the like—there is, in fact, no Configuration at all; and 
hencein the case of the words denoting such things, the Con- 
~ figuration does not form a factor in the denotation. 


Vartika on Su. (65). 
[P. 336, L. 2 to L. 9.] 

Configuration is that Sc, &c. says the Sūtra. That should 
be known as * Configuration ' which serves to indicate the gener- 
ality and the characteristic fealures of the generality; this 
Confiyuration is nothing apart from the particular arrange- 
ment of the parts of an olject and the components of those parts— 

says the Bhasya. That is to say, component parts arranged 
in a definite manner lead to the inference of the Generality ; 
for instance, the Generality ‘ Cow’ is indicated either by the 
similarity of the shape of the head, the feet, &c., or by the 
perception of a certain composite substance of which those 
Head, Feet, &c., are parts. 


* But tlis Configuration is in some cases found to cease 
to be denoted by a word. * Where does it so cease ?’ lt 
does so in cases where the Generality is not manifested by 
Configuration * ; as for instance, in the case of such things as 
Clay and Gold.” 

Stress is intended to be laid upon ‘ Configuration ', not 
© upon ‘Generality’. That is, what is meant is that all 

. Configurations indicate Generalities,—and not that all Genera- 
lities must be indicated by Configurations.+ 


“Ne agaaga is the correct reading as found in the Renares edition. 

1 In the case of Clay and Gold &c., the Generality is indicated by the particular . 
. Colour, and not by any Configuration. Similarly the Generality ‘Brahmana’ is 
_, indicated by Birth ; the Generality of Butter, Oil, &c., is manifested either by Odour 
(0 Fo by Taste. - 

A 4 P * 
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Sdlra (66). 
* GENERALITY? IS THE CAUSE (OR BASIS) or COMPRE- 
nenstve Cucnitions, Si. (66). ` 


Bhasya‘on Sa. (66). 
[P. 125, L. 8 to 10]. 


That which brings about equal or similarcognitionin regard 
to à number of diverse things,—and which never serves the 
purpose of differentiating several things from one another,— 
and which (thus) forms the basis of the comprehensive cog- 
nition of several things,—is ' Generality ' pure and simple ; 
while that which includes some and excludes others is a 
Generality partaking of the (mixed) character of both Individ- 
uality and Generality. 


Thus ends Vatsyayana’s Bhasya 
On Apuydya II. 
Vaüitika on St. (66). 
[P. 836, L. 11 to P. 337, L. 5.) ; 

Generaliry is the cause e., jc.—says the Sūtra. Gener- 
ality is that by virtue of which several diverse things come 
to be conceived of comprehensively. For instance, the notion 
‘these are bowls’ is a ‘comprehensive’ one, and ‘ these 
are not bowls’ is an ‘exclusive’ notion. Now, that which, 
being one, forms the basis or cause of the comprehensive 
conception, is a particular kind of Generality,—it being called 
‘Generality” because it forms the basis of the comprehensive 
conception. 

Here also stress is meant to be laid upon ‘Generality’, 
not upon the producing of comprehensive conceptions; because 
such conceptions are found to appear even in the absence of 
Generality ; as we find in the case of the word ‘cook’ and 
other such words.* 


i ae 
9 What is meant is that a Generality must always be the basis of comprehensive 
conception ; and not that all that forms the basis of ‘comprehensive concensond 
iust be Generality. The word * cook" does represent a comprehensive notion ; but 
‘cook’ is not a Generality ; as if it were, there would be a cross-division. 2 
The Tatparya is not satisfied with thisas a formal definition of Generality and 
remarks— this is to be accepted as a definition simply in so far as it serves to 
distinguish Generality from Individual aud Configuration,—and no farther." 


Nyaya Vol. IT-49. — 
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= 
Thus it is established that Individual, Configuration- and 
Generality constitute the denotation of words. 


- [For the benefit. of those Bauddhas who, through sheer 
perversity, deny the existence of Generality, even though it 
is distinctly perceptible, the Author lays down a few inferen- 
tial reasovings proving the existence of ‘Generality? ]J— (1) 
*"l'he comprehensive cognition that we find in regard to 
Qows and such other things must proceed from a cause other 
than the individual cows,—because it has a distinctive char- 
acter of its own,—just like the conception of * blue’ ;—(2) 

‘the Generality ‘Cow’ must be something distinct from the 
- 3ndividual Cow,—because it forms the subject of another 
` conception,—like the conceptions of Colour and Tout 7; ;— (3) 
7 on LGD the Generality ‘Cow’ must be distinct from the 
i individual Cow,—beeanse it forms the subject of a 
distinct name,—like Chaitra and Horse ;—(4) the conceptions 
of the individual Cow and the Generality ‘Cow’ must be due 
sto different causes,—because they have distinctive features of 
their own,—like the conception of Colour, &c.* 


*In this Chapter have been deals with the following 
subjects :—the full consideration aud the exact character of 
Donbt and the Instramants of Cognition, the real nature of 

* Sound and Words, and the exact characier of those as means 
of cognition,’ 
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: Thus ends the Second Daily Lessosin the Sound Discourse 
of the Nyīya- V= ‘ta of Üddyotakara. 
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ies » first inference ; in (1) ‘Comprehensive Conception’ 
= on 964! o " B " 20 
a E «1) ‘the conceptions of the Individual Cow and the 
» Gener ~s ucen made the subject —Ta éparya. 
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